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REVOLUTION OR MIGRATION.—THE IRISH QUESTION. 


Sivce the period when the Gothic tribes, | 
under their hereditary kings, strode down 
the banks of the Borysthenes, and over- 
whelmed Greece and Germany and the 
whole empire of Rome, no migration of 
men has occurred in the world at all 
similar to that which is now pouring itself 
upon the shores of the United States. In 
extent none, anterior to the Gothic or since, 
has equaled it. In a single week we have 
again and again received into the bosom 
of our society, numbers as great as a) 
Gothic army possessed in its individual 
ranks, and passed them away without hurt 
and without terror. Again and again 
another morning, and another comes : and 
each brings its fleet of wanderers, num- 
bering frequently a thousand souls in a, 
ship, an amount greater than were borne 
by a hundred ships in the days when 
Greece invaded Ilium, or Xerxes Greece. 
The Israelitic migration from Egypt to 
Asia was but a fraction in numbers to 
that we see in silence and without feel- 
ing it—to that which the millions of 
modern emigrants patiently and boldly 
endure, And yet, the Israelitic chronicler 
was obliged, even for that fraction, to draw 
on God for means of transport, and on 
showers of food and welling rocks for a 
providential commissariat, and the water- 
tanks, Nor is the ease of transport, nor 
the vaster number of this migration, its 
most peculiar characteristic. Excepting 
only the Israclitic, if we can term the 
enslaved builders of the pyramids at all 
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civilized, this is the first migration, to 
any extent, of men removed above the 
habits of barbarism.* Those of the 
Gothic families in all their branches, of 
the Vandals, of the more eastern Huns, 
including, if they be of a _ separate 
family, the Magyars, were entirely bar- 
baric—barbaric in purpose, manner, dress 
and habit. Each migration formed itself 
of the nation in mass, in organized armies, 
with their weapons, their tents, their 
cattle, their goods, their families, often 
with the rude carts which still retain, 
around the sea of Asov, the generic name 
of the successors of Attila. What pur- 
pose guided them, what impulse drove 
these migrations on, it is difficult, not 
alone historically, but even metaphysically 
to determine. We cannot, emasculated 
by arts and sciences, civilization and the 
tailor, arrive at any idea of the impulses 


* The settlement of Massachusetts Bay, or the 
planting of Virginia, or of Maryland, is not to be re- 
sarded as or compared to a migration—the first was 
the voluntary removal of some hundred persons, 
bouded together by certain religious and political ideas, 
to a soil where they could live unbishoped and un- 
kinged, without the intrusive contact of the world ; 
the second was an adventure of young scions of the 
English gentry, for whom the laws of primogeniture, 
a falling monarchy and a penniless court, had left no 
inheritance at home ; and the last, distinctions of merely 
spiritual not political belief apart, can be regarded 
only as a colonial plantation, such as Manhattan was 
to Holland, and not even so independent of the mother 
country as Carthage was of Tyre. Colonial planta- 
tions are the results of governmental action, not migra- 
tions. The Crusades were not a migration, but aa 
invasion similar to that of Asia Minor by the Grecian 


Republics. 
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and motives, or mere nomadic want of 
motive, of the barbaric mind, without 
breeches, in Scythian wilds or Tatar hunt- 
ing ground. Conquered some were, and 
driven forth beyond the Chinese wall, and 
one tribe or member of these, seems to 
have come to Europe in very respectable 
dressed in shield and 
bracelets—others with not so 
much. Some, as for instance the Gothic 
tribes, experienced no _ Israelitic ne- 
cessity to cross a sea, oreven ariver: but. 
quietly marching down a river bank, 
caring little whither they wandered, no- 
thing whom they met, camped Ww here they 
listed, fed their flocks in the rich mea- 
dows in their path, struck their tents and 
marched again, and when they met an 
opponent, fought him. Others, possessed 
by a similar idea to that which must have 
guided Moses, struck right on, crossing 
rivers and even narrow seas, without the 
aid, however, : 
tervention than that of the horses’ tails 
and manes, to which they clung, or the 
light wagons, which they buoyed up with 
branches or large reeds tied like the 
Roman fasces, and floated over rudely 
harnessed to the swimming cattle. On the 
vanguard tribes, came others, driving the 
former farther and farther, first into the 
Roman Empire, then into the Roman 
capital. But these migrations were all 
armed ; all went forth, not perhaps de- 
signedly to conquer, but certainly not to 
retreat, and not to amalgamate themselves, 
with the effeminate peoples of a civiliza- 
tion they laughed at. Thus was over- 
thrown the Roman world, and thus was 
founded that social order, which, basing 
itself on the habits and ideas of the con- 
quering tribes, reared itself in the form 
we still see presented to us, of hereditary 
feudalism, and a church which 
a clerical “ Christianity” did not scruple 
to unite with the fortunes of the 
ruthless, or to confound with the most 
barbaric and most stupifying superstitions, 

Since the establishment of that * Chris. 
tianity,” of that joint monarchic, feudal, 
and clerical “ order” in Europe, this is the 
first migration of men. [t is more—it is 
a migration from that “ order’ of society, 
caused by that order—a flight of the peo- 
ple of Europe after from one thousand to 
fifteen hundred years of its experience, 
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from its horrors. It is not nomadic, it is 
not vag 
It is the flight not of a race, but of all 
races without distinction—and of these 
races not in organized form, but by indi. 
viduals. Head by head they start and 
run, terrified by what the *y have endured, 
and i impelled by the mere animal instinct 
of safety. The ‘y pull down their own 
roof-trees, abandon their household gods, 
divest themselves of affections old as 5 this 
royal “ Christianity” or older, to escape 


from it. They see even now bonded to- 
gether against their very existence, and 


against their properties, the precise parties 
who conspired against them a thousand 
years ago—the “ church” or churches, the 
nobles and the kings—the three curses, the 
Nessus’ shirt, left by dying Rome to tor. 
ture Europe. Nay, the y abandon their 
—* gather together what few pounds, 
r thalers, or ducats, may be in their pos 
session, and escape. W ithout arms, with. 
out any means of lengthened sustentation, 
they fling themselves on ship-board, herd 
together in the hull of an emigrant an 
endure the col 1, the hardship, the filth of 
an Atlantic passage, and are turned out on 
our wharves by tens of thousands. Look 
at this German wandering about, catching 
what employment he can, living on less 
food than would support an aristocratic 
hunting hound in Europe, more nakedly 
clad, more uncleanly kept! His fore- 
fathers rode with buckler and short sword 
from the Ukraine to Prussia, conquered, 
made empires pay tribute, fought with 
Charlemagne for the establishment of an 
e mpire, sustained gr: ides of nobles with 
loyalty and love, and bestowed upon a hie- 


rarchy the plains and peoples of the It my 
he had subjugated. Now the successor 
of the emperor of the Rhine and Danube, 
the nobles this wanderer worked for and 
once loved, and the Papacy he du 


firmly ag: rinst him, 
Irishman, 


have combined more 
and driven him forth. That 
too, those herds of human misery, crowé- 
ing ‘ohow! the almshouses, starving in cel 
lar and garret, what are they ?—the out 
casts of a nation which at the bid of the 
Papacy took an English king upon their 
shoulders—of a nation which for a thov- 
sand years has sustained that Papacy with 
its life-blood—which submitted at its oF 
ders to provincialism, to English nok bles, 












abond ; nor evenis it gregarious, 
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to slavery, to starvation, and now under 
nenalty of death by want, or of damna- 
r aa . > . 

tion if it “ unlawfully’ eats—flies. And 
that Hungarian, the last come of the fated, 


a national stranger even to this doom of 


same blood which SUS- 
tained this church “ Christianity” against 
Turkish invasion, which flowed for Maria 
Theresa, which subjug rated Italy for the 
Austrian, and France for the monarchs. 
Now Papacy and kings combined have 
divested him of his arms, and of his breth- 
ren, and rendered him a wanderer again. 
Such are the materials of which this 
vast migi ‘ation is That we 
have not underrated it in extent, auy one 
will examine the yearly even 
weekly returns, can at once determine. 
Throwing overboard the whole German 
migration, and those of lesser populations 
in Europe, the numbers yearly. driven 
from what high English authorities are 
pleased to call “ the British islands,” eX- 
ceeds, according to their own confession, 
the amount of any Gothic or Tatar mi- 
gration of the middle a during the 
1.* But there is one great 


same perio > 
difference between anterior migrations 
former migrations 


nations, his is the 


composed, 


who or 


ages, 


and this one. All 
were the more or less voluntary transi- 
tions of ngs populations from one land 
to another, ensuring health and vigor and 
This | is a migration, pent up in 
ships over a wide ocean, subjected to 
horrors none can realize who has not ex- 
perienced them; and not voluntary by 
any means, but coerced. All former mi- 
were of nomadic unat- 
to any particular ranging | 
even as the Bedouin does, with the 
wide world for their desert. 


con(uest. 


tribes, 


or ati ms 


tached soil. 


hans 
av000 


. Vid Jani lary number P Bi wcku 00d's Mae "az ime, 
Pp. 8 et seq., anc 1 London Tim s therein quote sd. The 
former sets down the number for 1852 at “at least 

20,000,’ Th Times write ** 85,603 emigrants 
left he ports of the Wnited Winwdoes at which there 
are (rovernment em ae offices, tn the quarter 
ending S 1851. This is at the rate of 
vol) 6,510 a-week. 13.963 sailed from Irish 
Glas ind Greenock, and 67,262 
Englis h ports—namely, 10,062 from Lon 
ind 54,401 from Liver- 
returned at 

emigrants 
North 
nies, and 1,278 to 

The emigration has hitherto heen 
51 than tt was in the corresponding 
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ports, 4, 
irom three 
10n, 2.799 


ool, M iny 


28 feom cow 

from Plymouth, 
Li of the Trish em 
lverpool, Of the total number, 
sailed to the United States, 9,268 to British 


Americ 1,6,097 to the Australi: meola 
other places. 


greater in 12! 
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peoples long stationary, of populations 
intensely attached to their native home, 
to its traditions, to its habits, and to its 
tongue—possessing therefore affections 
which they were compelled to rend asun- 
der and disreg ard, and which were and 
are wholly unknown to the nomade. All 
former migrations were of by race 
—these are of individual of families 
who had to separate from kindred, from 
race, from all ties of friendship and affee- 
tion, and go forth, not Ishmael, but 
like to exhibit that fallen 
greatness and beggary to which anterior 
ease or splendor adds but a deeper sting. 

To render more evident the sufferings the 
European populations must have endured 
before that, in this nineteenth century of 
Christianity, and tenth or twelfth of kingly 
and clerical rule, they could thus, as by a 
common instinct, fling themselves upon 
the charity or resources of the American 
Republic ; to render still more plain the 
outrageous tyranny to which Europe is 
subjected ; to exhibit to what extent es 
tyranny may be subserved or affected } 
this flight of races, and what hopes or fate 
may be to the people still remaining, we 
shall select the most palpal sly and 
immediately, on all such subjects, recur- 
ring to the American mind, that of Ire- 
land; by many regarded as the most help- 
less victim of the combined *“ social order” 
we have described, by us as not improba- 
bly the vanguard into Europe of Ameri- 
can republicanism. Augustin Thierry, 
in the autobiographical preface attached to 
his 7% mps Merovii ugie ns, tells us that, after 
fruitless attempts to discover, in the chro- 
nicles of France, the true theory of feudal- 
lism and of feudal history, he found it 
in all its naked horrors in heen of Ireland. 
We may be permitted to sustain by 
modern examples so distinguished an 
authority. But before doing so, it is well 
to understand the peculiar influences upon 
the destiny of that island of the three 
creat arms of the feudal order, often, in 
her case, according to their several interests 
antagonistic, as often united and warring 
in the same camp against the liberty and 
lives of her people—the monarchic system, 
the aristocratic, and the ecclesiastical. 
The last. the foundation of the other two, 
and anterior to them in date, we shall 
take first in order. 
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Wuetuer the ecclesiastical system of the 
early Christian Church Ireland was or 
was not subject to the spiritual direction 
of the Bishopric of Rome, or of any other 
bishopric, is a question wholly for the 
consideration of polemical antiquaries. 
With that, or any merely religious ques- 
tion, we have no concern. But politically, 
or as the phrase is “temporally,” for cen- 
turies after the tent became Christian. 
neither it nor its church was subject to 
any foreign influence or control whatever. 
The introduction of Christianity made no 
alteration in its political system. The 
latter was primitive and simple, being a 
Federative Republic, Celtic if you will. 
but still a Republic; and if we were not 
democrats, we would be compelled to ad- 
mit, without boasting, the best form 
of government that has existed there 
since. It was formed of confederated 

“countries” or states, each electing its 
own head, and each subdivided into clans 
or families, also under their respective 
elected heads. The limits and rights of 
each clan and state were defined ; and laws 
of internal order, and international, or 
more properly, inter-state right prevailed, 
of a character so just and equitable, that 
they would shame to the blush our mo- 
dern republican “ expounders” of national 
law. The federal power was a congress 
of chiefs, periodically assembled under an 
“ ard- righ” or head-chief who p resided, and 
in conjunction with his congress, settled 
disputes , arranged taxes and compensa- 
tions from one to the other, and from all 
to the central power. The taxative Sys- 
tem was direct, and payable kind. 
There were also a judicial system, an or- 
ganization for educational purposes, and so 
forth. This political system was more- 
over, aS we may eS sume from the known 
predilections of ‘the ( Yeltic character, up held 
and sustained in the most democratic 
spirit. If one state transgressed upon the 
rights of another, it was instantly resisted 
by force ; 


the central power, the decision of the lat- 
ter upon disputes submitted to it, was un- 
hesitatingly submitted to. Christianity 
made no ‘change i in this order. In its early 
ages it rat her calmed the perturbed and 
violent spirits of the chiefs, prevented in- 
ternecine feud, and, by building countless 
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and while an equal jealousy ex- | 
isted am ong all as to any encroachment of 
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sanctuaries for the fugitive, divested ciyil 
contention of its horrors. The new reli. 
gion, moreover, increased the love of art. 
learning and education, among the people 
It reared libraries, colleges , and churches; 
and when the wars of the He ptarchy de 
solated England, when Europe was yet 
struggling in the convulsions of barbari 
races and of contending aristocrats, wher 
the ‘‘ great Alfred” knew not how to write, 
the aspirants to learning from the neigh. 
boring islands, and from the southern and 
uorthern portions of the European continent 
crowded the colleges and the academies 
of the “ sacred isle.” But this primitive 
and happy republicanism could not long 
continue unmolested by Europe, then 
wholly subjected to the te mporary sway 
of Papacy and monarchy. <A certain En. 
glishman, of the Saxon ‘stock, exiled from 
his own country by the Normans, named 
Nicholas Brakespere, became Pope ; and 
Henry the Second of England, being then 
at peace with the Papacy, received from 
the hands of his countryman the lordshij 

of Ireland, to be held in conditional feuv- 

dality to the giver, who had no right to 
give, but with perfectly unconditional and 
irre sponsib le cruelty to the people he un 

dertook, in the name of Christ and Rome, 

to subjugate. Some Norman mari auders, 

having been driven from the ce ner il coun- 

try of England, pierced the Welsh moun 

tains, and ‘through a series of eve - aye D 

which it is unnecessary to dwell, cleared 
the way for Henry and the Papacy in Ire 

land. He followed them in state. Th 
eastern chiefs and some of the southerm 
had succumbed, and the southern bishops 
assembled in a “Synod of Thurles,” 
(revived in our day for similar purposes, 
accepted the temporal sovereignty of En- 
gland and of the Papacy. From that hour 
to this, that land has been alternately 4 
pawn or a victim in the hands of one o 
other of these powers, or of both combin- 
ed when occasion suits them; the my 
midons of the Papacy held down the 
people for the foreign monarchy, or the 
soldiers of the monarchy held them t y the 
throat for the interests of the P: pe, o 
both combined for their respective inter- 
ests, most equitably dividing the p under. 


But the people as a natio n—as a free 
people, were from that hour politically 
dead. It matters not what name the En- 
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glish church of Ireland may have at any 
time assumed, whether Roman or Protes- 
tant, the “ English church in Ireland” has 
never altered in character or conduct. 
The false and servile bishops, who had 
given over their country to foreigners, 
were compelled to submit to these for- 
eigners; or were on the slightest pretexts 
thrust from their stools, or slain. In the 
train of the Norman and of his knightly 
marauders, came the outcast or penniless 
derics of the English church, the refuse 
and disgraced members of a reverend 
body immemorially notorious for unscru- 
pulous conscience, and unmitigated cru- 
elty. They found sees, and incumbencies, 
and rich lands, in Ireland. In cassock 
and shaven crown they slew with the 
sword in the name of the Pope, precisely 
as, in surplice only, they afterwards 
slew in the name of the Bible. But “ the 
eassock does not make the priest,” or 
hide the Englishman. A northern chief- 
tain subsequently writing to Pope John 
XXII, of the religious civilization they in- 
troduced, gives a striking picture of every 
English religion, Protestant or papistical, 
in Ireland. He describes its ministers as un- 
holy priests, who declared it a virtue and 
an act of religion to slay his countrymen, 
however peaceable or inoffensive; drink- 
ing till drunken, and so ascending the 
altar; descending from the celebration of 
sacraments to rush out, sword or torch in 
hand, upon a foray ; and ascending again to 
the celebration of religious offices for the 
family of their ‘ Lord,” with the blood of 
innocents upon their sleeve. One would 
think the worthy O'Neill was describing 
we prese it order of society and religion 
in Europe; the holy services of King 
Banba of Naples, or of the Austrian 
Nero; the hallelujahs of French bishops 
over murdered France; or the devout 
Vesper massacres in the prisons of the 
Papacy. It is the same rule, it is the 
same system, 

At the same moment that the temporal 
church and the foreign monarchy were 
xed on the Irish nation, there was fixed 
on the land, too, the first feudal aristocracy. 
Henry having declared all ownership of 
“ud in Ireland to be vested in him in 
trust for God and the Pope, and that none 
else could hold any, except by his permis- 
Sion, (by way we suppose, of preserving 
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“ property,”) rewarded some few native 
traitors, and distributed the country in 
imagination among his nobles, directing 
them to slay with the sword, and hold 
with the sword. They followed the in- 
struction as well as they could. To aid 
them, that great British institution, “a par- 
liament,” was fixed in Dublin; and they 
received a charter or ‘‘ constitution” —glo- 
rious constitution! Bishops blessed the 
holy work. “Laws” were enacted that 
as the Irish had no right to their own 
land, so they had no right to their own 
lives, and it was declared lawful to kill a 


mere Irishman wherever he might be 
found. Thus was founded, and condensed 


into the most practical and convenient 
form, the modern unnecessarily elaborated 
code of re evicti mn” or * ejectment.” i Take 
the land, and kill all who live on it”—a 
* succinct and liberal measure for the ame- 
lioration of the tenant classes,” which we 
have seen for the last few years admin- 
istered on the most extensive scale, and 
with truly beneficent impartiality ; and 
as each gallant knight rode forth with his 
liege men to fulfil his selected work, 
reverend chaplains accompanied him for 
the good of his soul, and of their stomachs, 
So, to this day, when the English oligar- 
chy seize upon any land, however distant 
or barren, they always make a bishop of 
it. What a meekly religious govern- 
ment! We have at present a Bishop of 
Hong Kong; we are shortly to be blessed 
with a Bishop of Mosquito! 

Thus was established, over a great por- 
tion of the southern and eastern “ pro- 
vinces” of Ireland, the “ English constitu- 
tion in Church and State,” as it, to this 
hour, exists. It was established, too, in 
Catholic times, at the instigation and with 
the blessing of the Papacy. For it isa 
monstrous error to suppose that, in Ireland, 
the first “ established-by -law,” or state 
church, upheld by force and against the 
will of the people, Protestant. 
On the contrary, it was distinctly and 
unequivocally the English Catholic church 
—one member or wing of the church, re- 
presented by an Imperialist head at Rome, 
which made and unmade kings; which ac- 
corded lands and nations to this family 
and that; which divided and expended 
peoples, as if they, too, were included in 
the “patrimony of St. Peter;” which, in 


was 


one word, based itself upon feudalism, 
thereby acquiring a world-wide dominion 
over the people of every land, by pander- 
ing to and blessing the crimes of its 
nobles. Among the Gothic and Hun 
nations, which grew into existence on the 
bones of the Roman Empire, this feudalism 


every where obtained: in fact, the law of 
hereditary right and primogeniture is a 
Scythian or Asiatic barbarism. In Saxon 


England the disposition toa “state church” 
prevaile dso ni sturally among the people, 
that the Norman ares found compara- 
tively little difficulty in affixing feudalism 
to the Anglo-S — Catholie church, and 
in using the latter for the service of the 
former. Becket, indeed. had to be slain 
by Henry, and subseque satly John had to 
yield to the stern decree, that the foreign 
priests should not +. pe rmitted to change 
the laws of England.* But England, by the 
Roman and the Saxon co nquests, had ‘been 
moulded into servitude, or more properly 
speaking, prepared for the advent of feudal 
“ civilization.” Ireland, on the contrary, 
on the outskirts of Europe, alone remained 
the home and the stronghold of that pri- 
mary population of Southern Europe, 
mother alike of the Greek Republic and 
the Roman Empire, which had been swept 
down, and buried in every other land by 


or 


the flood of northern and eastern bar- 
barians. An exceptional land to the 
feudal regime, it excited alike the lust 


and the hostility of a centralizing church, 
and a Norman king. To destro y its vi- 
tality and independence, to subjug ate 
Celtic race, saat place upon their necks 
feudal institutions in consonance with the 
despotic principles rampant throughout 
Europe, and with a state church in conso- 
nance with the centralizing policy of Rome, 
the latter claimed the island tem- 
poral fief, in consideration of its religious | f 
fidelity, and bestowed it for conquest on 
its servile and criminal lieutenant. Henry 
and his nobles transported with them a 
“ Church by-law-established,” an English 
Catholic and civilizi 2 Christian church. 


The new bishops he ] lanted, he endowe d 


its 


as a 


*« Leges Anglie nolumus mutare”’ 
ton. Hence, by Justinian and chorch 

born before marriage become legitimatised by subse 
quent marriage in all the countries of Europe---in 
England alone the birth dates the bastardy. No sub 


sequent marriage fact 


statute of Mer 
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with temporal titles, according to the 
Norman-l'rench, or rather feudal system. 








They became Lord Bishop of This, and 
Lord-Archbishop of That; sat as peers 
with the no bility - held sees, as the con. 





1 estates: and ae. 
“the 


swords in 


quering marauders hel 
quired them by the same 
imposition of hands” — with 
them. Ireland, under the 
system natural to its race, with its free faith 
uncontaminated by any connection with the 
» the European system 
envy 
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means, 
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state, presented t 
of that time the self-same object of 








and hatred, which the republics of Swit 
zerland now present to Je spotic Eur ype, 
It had to be trodden down at all hazards. 






and compelled to conform to 
lished In thre 
island, yre than three centuries, this 
not accomplished. The Norman 
barons, starting from the Eastern and 
Southern seaboard, made inroad on ip- 

The people Oo f Ulster 
with a vig 
in history, | 
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the wailed invaders and the corrupt 
priesthood in their train. Wherever 4 
Norman went, he brought with him his 







chaplain and his state church; 
neither, nor to the mandates of the foreigt 
king, would the Northern Celts yield 
Loving their r faith, and _ their 
nn they adhered still more faitl 
fully to both ; an the native cl 
still relying on the fidelity and aff 
of the peop le, abstained for centuries I 
the North from any connection with t} 
invaders or their customs. Thus 
fought the wars of Ireland, from th 
sion of Henry to the 

The respective priests of the mara 
and of the natives prayed in the hosti] 
camps, and went forth to battl 
followers—the former to bless the rod 
ber and the tyrant, the latter to sustail 
struggling liberty and the dro« e D 
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the Norman in the reign of Henry VII.,| vader on the oth 


were compressed into the limits of one 
or two Eastern counties. The 
this Henry, against his English nobles, pre- 
vented the foreign monarchy from sus- 
taining with fresh troops the emaciated 
garrison ; and the Irish chiefs, seemingly 
conti nt with the victory so far won, and 
worn out with the continuous war, with- 
drew again to their Then 
began that system of espionage and cor. 
ruption, now so perfectly wound around 
the island. The invader, mewed up in his 
narrow “pale,” (as the English domain 
empaled around with stone fortresses was 
termed,) and unable to make and fearing 
to provoke attack, instituted during v7 
reigns of the last two Henrys the syste 

of bribery, fraud, and assassination, we 
have since seen so cleverly practised 

the colonies of America, and the principa- 
India. No northern chieftain 
could move hand or foot without the pre- 
sence of a spy, (generally a corrupted 
priest or confidential follower,) within a 
yard of his person. His acts, his was- 
sails, his forces, and his very thoughts, 
were duly chronicled ; and to this hour, 
n Sir Henry Sidney’s “ Book of Charges,” 
and other similar productions, preserved 
in the Tower of London, may be found 
the pt lice record of this system of espion- 
age, and the entries of the money 
paid therefor. Moreover, no man’s life 
was safe. Ifa chief exhibited symptoms 
of making an inroad, or if he possessed 
any peculiar quality which might make 
him dangerous to “ order” thereafter, a 
reward was sec re tly offered for his head. 

With what effect may be gathered from 
this—we have read in extracts from the 
Work refi rred to, entries such as these— 

“To ye man who slew Shane O'Neill.” 
Imany pounds of silver—‘ To ye man ae 
brot ye head”—so much. Such was Ire- 
land in Catholic times, under feudality 
and the Catholic state-church. 

Spring ring from the basis we have now, 
perhaps at too much length indicat: ‘d, 
have the whole “ order of society,” ete 
Whole thread of history in Ireland—a 
plain, bold, primitive, tenacious and chiv- 
alrous race, loving its land, its faith, and 
its traditions with an indestructible tena- 
city on one side—an unscrupulous, cun- 
ling, equally brave and better armed in- 


fustnesses. 


lities of 


wars of 


er, backed by a foreign 
monarchy, and bringing with him feudal 
practices and a state church. The ‘“ Re- 
formation” made no change in this order— 
the hostile church of England was still 
the hostile church of England. and still the 
‘state and by blished ” church to 
which she desired to make the Irish sub- 
mit. Whether she warred in the name of 
the Pope or in the name of the Bible, she 
still warred. It was the same to her, the 
same to the Irish. Wasted down by 
centuries of 1 et war; tossed about 
from this dyn asty to that: used. al 
misled by demagogues , lay and clerical, 
and held tr in ignorance by the joint 
_ foreigners, and the 
Sancti oe ee 


among the honest SU i and the 


-law-esta 


used, 


forces of hostile 


shaidleckalh 
+| peunii, » frank- 
estin the world. have long believed that their 
cause was the cause of h of Rome. 
So utter a blind has never bi ies been 
drawn ove! 


the eyes ofa nation, or being 


1g 
ne has been so persistently 


onee drawn, ni } 
by their own hands held there. But it 
would be a monstrous folly—it is at this 
day a monstrous folly, even with many 
enlightened Americans who habitually 
identify Catholicity with Papacy, and 
{rishism with the intensest bigotry—with 
bigotry as unscrupulous and d ‘adly as 
thé at which instig ated the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew or the Sicilian V espers—it 
would be a monstrous folly in any such 
to imagine that the lreland 


Q Amat Ie) 1¢ 
against aN 


struggle of 
clish invasion and its econcomi- 
tants, was of that character which modern 
intriguers, Jesuitical and other, who still 
desire to use the Irish for the service of 
despotism as their predecessors used them, 
would fain make u ‘lieve. The strug- 
cle of lreland in its ligious or sectarian 
aspect, was distinctly a fight not for any 
church as a church, but for freedom of re- 
ligion and religious faith and practice, 
against all ms or influen- 
ichment by the state 

r by any state, by - ‘Church of En- 
eland” or any church. by any p vriesthood, 
and especially by a ( ‘atholic P rie sthood, on 
the religious and political liberties of the 
people and of their country. In this dis- 
position of facts, the Reformation of 
Henry VIII. and of his amiable daughter, 
It mattered nothing to 


l 1 
state-churel 


Ot isyste 
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ces—acainst all ener 
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made no ch: inge. 
the Irish, what changes of divinity might 
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have taken place in the minds of the in- 
vaders. They knew full well that all 
points of divinity or morals were equally 
indifferent to their murderous antagonists, 
and their pensioned and corrupt chaplains 
and that whetherthe latter believed in “ tran- 
substantiation” or not, they believed in 
acres, especially when not their own, and 
were very dete rmined to get them, if they 

could. The faithful and pious native 
clergy were indeed highly incensed at 
what they considered the frightful bl asphe- 
my and s sacrileges of the “Reformed,” but 
still hostile, armies; and naturally used 
this topic of heresy and so forth, still more 
to excite the minds of the Celtic Irish, and 
to justify and congratulate themselves and 
their followers on the attitude of deter- 
mined resistance they had so long main- 
tained towards the invaders, and thei ‘ir in- 
solent and debauched priesthood. The 
chiefs and their clans had, moreover, re- 
eovered from the fatigues of battle, and 
had discovered the systems of espionage 
and assassination, to which the -y were sub- 
jected, to be intolerable. At the same 
time, too, the advent of Elizabeth to the 
throne of England, the fresh remembrance 
of the cruelties and inhumanities of Mary, 
in which the Irish no wise participated, 
the religious wars which desolated France 


and central Europe, and the vast number 


of aspiring and faithful young Protestants, 
bankrupt scions of old noble houses, and 
gentry covetous of the honors of founding 
a titled family with broad acres bene ath 
them, 1 aturally envenomed and excited 
the English mind to a religious or quasi- 
religious war. Protestantism intensified 
the antagonism of the English state-church 
against the free faith of the Irish, and 
Elizabeth undertook to root out that faith 
and its professors with the sword. The 
northern chiefs, no way lack, prepared for 
the storm and met it. O’Donnell, a 
north-western chieftain, and the great 
O'Neill, joined their forces, poured down 
upon the pale, and for years of war the 
fate of English rule in Ireland hung merely 
ona thread. The E nglish, on their side, 
poured fresh and ever fresh troops into 
the island ; and, as usual, fighting chaplains 
and covetous bishops of English make 
accompanied them, O’Donnell was chiv- 
alrous in the extreme, but attached deep- 
ly to “the faith”—O’Neill, a man of the 
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world, having three wives, many concu- 
bines, and as m any chaplains, liked the 
faith very well, considered that eve ry one 
should be at liberty to pray as he ple ased, 
or employ himself in more agreeable or 
more robust avocations, as was his own 
practice, but was impelled by one idea 
only, to rid his own land of the invaders, 
and of their church, and their religion, and 
their tongue. He broke army after army 
of his antagonists; and Elizabeth, fearful 
of the result, yielded to the chivalrous 
ambition of the young Devereux, Ear! 
of Essex, and permitted him me take 
command of the English armies in Ire- 
land. O’Neill, having learned by severe 
experience in diplom: Wey 
from its able professors, thought he could 
master the young favorite w ith other wes 
pons than the sword. Essex was uinahl 
tious and jealous of the favorites of his 
royal mistress whom he had left in her 
embrace. The two commanders met in 
secret, on horseback, in the middle of an 
inland stream, and there agreed to divide 
between them the dominions of Eliza- 
beth. The Celt had his island—the Eng. 
lishman the throne of his mistress. The 
British forces fell back, and all was near. 
ly accomplished, when the vacillating 
Essex, accused by his mistress, returned 
to her court in affright, threw himself at 
her feet, and lost his head. The fight in 
Ireland was renewed. under superior gen- 
eralship, and with stronger forces on the 
English side, with what fortune it un- 
necessary to detail. Almost at the same 
instant Elizabeth died, and O’Neill, the 
victim of a treacherous peace, defeat and 
conspiracy, abandoned his native land 
to for aid among the continental 
monarchies whose cause he had upheld; 
and to die in Rome a suppliant for his 
people, before that papal throne which 
had first sold, then outraged, then excited, 
then abandoned, and still used his coun- 
try. 

So fell the Celtic race of Ireland, the 
last remnant of that great stra- 
tum, upon which rests the prim itive his- 
tory of classic republics, ancie a" empires, 
and of the whole European world. With 
it fell, too, Celtic institutions, Celtic laws, 
and that pure and free Catholicity, uncon- 
taminated hy despotism, which, of all the 
peoples of Europe, the Irish were the most 


some lessons 


is 


seek 


social 
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earnest in maintaining, and the last to; more civilized than the present savages of 
yield. The work begun by Henry II.,| New-Zealand. 

after an interval of unceasing war from! But the land and the people—Vae—O ! 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, was | vce victis! The land was a wilderness. 
now completed. The English parliament In tracts of country, thirty, forty and 
in Dublin declared the whole island Eng- | fifty miles in extent, and under Celtic 
lish, to be owned by, and through their | rule thickly populated, cotemporary Eng- 
most “ gracious, loving lady,” Elizabeth. | lish chroniclers assure us “not a smoke 
The state-church, slightly altered in name (i. e. an inhabited house) was to be seen.” 
and clerical toggery since the days of the | The people had disappeared, leaving only 
Plantagenet, nothing in spirit and political | skeletons on the land. The living were 
form, was enacted against, and placed on | to be met only in fastnesses or mountain 
the neck of the Irish. The land was cut | caves, existing on weeds and onthe garbage 
out and apportioned among the successful | of the earth; and even then met only to 
soldiers and needy followers of the con-| be slain. Emaciated figures, half naked, 
quering army, and all “titles,” (English | starving and wounded, laying about with 
aristocracies and lawyers are always great | the green foam of the dock or other herb- 
on “ titles,”) unless sanctioned by “ the | age issuing from their mouths—but why 
crown,” and received in feudality, were | proceed with the picture? It was repro- 
declared void. Bishops were made, frock-|duced in the same land in Cromwell’s 
ed and planted with titles, sees and es- | day, in the days of William III., and again 
tates. Prebendaries, too, and curates,| more frightfully and more extensively in 
and the usual array of a meek and humble | the years of the 19thcentury of Christianity 
conquering church were, by process of| from ’47 to ’51, and has now become an 
law, distributed over the land. To be/Irish institution. The same system, the 


sure, there were no faithful Protestants— same objects now as then, with this differ- 
no people to be preached to, and “saved | ence only—against a people at war for 


in their souls.” But that was so much| their lives and for their land, robbers use 
the more convenient—bishops, rectors, | the sword—but to kill a conquered, and a 
curates, stayed in England, or indulged | fallen, and an unarmed people, awed by 
themselves at the court of Dublin; the! the sword in this life and clerical “ damna- 
tax-gatherer, backed by the “ nobility and | tion” in the next, your wise statesman does 
gentry,” collected the little stipend and | his work wholesale, by ‘ economy.” 
tythe for the established clergy, and reli- it would be impossible in the limits of 
giously paid it, minus the usual per cent- | a review article, to follow out even in the 
age. On the other hand, a cleric of the| hurried and imperfect manner we have 
native Catholic Church was by law de- | already done, (a manner we fear too dila- 
clared as good and valuable hunting as a! tory, and too intrusive upon the kindness 
wolf—* priest-hunting” became, and con-| of the reader,) the subsequent history of 
tinued for centuries, especially with the | Ireland from the reign of Elizabeth to the 
Protestant clergy, quite an agreeable and | next period, at the close of the last cen- 
gentlemanly sport at all seasons and | tury, when the Irish fought for republican 
hours: though there is no doubt, if/ freedom and independence. But from 
“priests” could have been accounted the intervening wars of the Stuarts and 
“game,” and had their flesh been found | the Protectorate, of James II. and William 
at all savory, laws would have been en-| III., and from what we have already writ- 
acted, according to the usual practice of ten, some inductions follow, which, as our 
the English aristocracy, for their “pre-| object is to place in a condensed form a 
servation.” However, no such laws were | general view of the true history of the 
enacted ; and “ Cold Missionary” being at| country before the reader, we shall take 
present a dish highly prized in the South- leave to recapitulate. 

ern Archipelago, we must, therefore, con-| 1st. Previous to the Reformation there 


clude—though otherwise there is no proof 
of the fact—that the English conquerors 
of Ireland during the Reformation, and 
Up to a very late period, were somewhat 


were two sets of priests, two rival churches 
of the same professed faith, in Ireland, 
the English Catholic claiming by virtue of 
the Crown and of the Bull of Brakespere, 
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and the Celtic or native 
or rather 

recedent and 
established usage and 
general church. The 
thes subsequent conquest, by 
O'Neill, changed this utt These 
events threw the native prie sth ood entirely 
into the hands and under 
the Papacy. The latt — not then de- 
vote the island to the uses of an Irish state- 
church; forthe “ state-church” of its own 
making was already supreme in power, 
and had abandoned it. But otherwise, as 
far asthe Bishops and priesthood of the 
Irish Catholic Church could be politically 
used by the Papacy for its temporal and 
merely purposes, that church and 
lates have been used by it from the 
conquest of the Celtic race in the 16th 
century, to this hour. Nor is this power at 
all to be despised, however shorn of terri- 
torial and nominal political position. The 
Irish, to their honor, a warlike, and to 
their sorrow, a too loving and too confiding 
race. They endowed with 
a peculiar attribute accorded only to the 
primitive whom nature intended 
to fill the world and keep it living, not 
to the pape who live upon the 
peop le, : fecundity. The Celtic popula- 
tion of rel |; oa has been repeatedly reduced 
to two millions, and it has sprung up again 
to six, eight and nine millions. In a fe rtile 
island, in a mild and salubrious climate, 
this tenacious race, _ no freedom what- 
ever, if only freedom be granted to it to 
dig and eat, has increased repeatedly, and 
will again increase in a ratio hardly credi- 


Me | 


Catholic claiming, 


the 
the 
and 


possession, and by 
the laws of 
Reformation 


} 
riy. 


selfish 


sts} 
als | ie 


are 


are, moreover, 


races 


Hence, though the wars of Elizabeth 
left the island a desert, the wars of Charles 
I. found it a nation again—though the 
conquest of the terrible Oliver depopu- 
lated the whole land, the wars of 
Il. brought up again, as if by 
dragons’ teeth, a whole population in arms. 
Again came defeat and desolation, and the 
infamous tyranny of the “penal days ;” 
but the population delivered, in 
1798, sixty thousand human beings to the 
sword and the gallows, for the Republic. 
And again came fifteen or twenty 
years of a rule similar to that which de- 
populated whole cities and tracts of states, 
during the comparatively short war 
American independence ; and, again, we 


James 
sowing 


same 


some 
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being, by right, by centuries of 


the defeat of 


» contro] of 


of 


(February, 


in this day of humanity and supreme civi 
lization, see the English government and 
the Irish oligarchy ob liged, for their own 
abominable ends, to cut down by syste- 
matic starvation, the same population, 
from nine to six millions ; to kill, throw 
into the earth, or banish, three millions, 
The power of propagation in men edu- 
cated and reared in the natural order, and 
not rendered precocious and merely lust- 
ful by being bred in or under the 
forcing system of rascality, is, and has 
always been, proportionate with courage, 
honor and affection. Here was a 
peculiarly of all others facile 
its noble, not from its vicious qualities, 
of being used by a priesthood it — 
in and loved. While the Celtic govern- 
mental system endured, and wl hile the 
chiefs lived, their influence and wisdom 
ke spt the pe op le politically right and 
of the usurping English Catholic 
Roman Catholic church,there were no op- 
ponents more consistent or more dea 

In fact, the Irish, when all else in Eu 
had succumbed to the direction and 
political rule of fought alone, an 
single-handed, against desperate odds, ani 
under every disadvantage, the 


cities 


race, 


from 


Rome, 


battl 
mankind, for civil and religious freedom. 
But the chiefs gone or defeated, their 
litical authority ceased with them, an 
government remained in Ireland, no power 
existed, which the people would obey or 
yield to, or to speak plainly, which they 
did not hate, but the organized power 
(then and for centuries exercised in s 
and in defiance of the foreign garrisot of 
the native Catholic priesthood, 
events had thrown into the hands of Rome, 
not alone spiritually, which they had | 
but temporally. The English govern- 
ment and the local oligarchy held the lat 1; 
a secretary, an Italian, in the Vatican, 
with his primate or correspondent 
Ireland, ruled the people. And th j 
were the precise materials rule 
— on pain of death or imprisonment 
by their government to learn, to read, 
educ: ate themselves or their children ; ( 
bidden under pain of massacre, if c 
in the fact, to pray to the Eternal, o 
in the Heaven in which they belie 
cut off governmentally from this 
and the next; rob bed of land: of every 
atom of property ; of their very existence ; 


UCiCls, 


whom 


chief 


so to 











not daring, as men and women, to look the 
sun uprightly in the face; ground down 
to the very earth on which they crawled, 
by the most fiendish tyranny ; outlaws in 
their own land: hunted like wild cats ; 
bearing with cruelties unexampled—and, 
if we had not the undeniable record in 
English proof before us, almost too in- 


credible for an American to believe—they 


imitated for safety-sake the vices of 
their conquerors: they fawned, they 

lied, they thieved, they assassinated ; ; they 
became habituated to every secret vice, 


which manhood, systematically barbarized, 
can be coerced to practice; but like 
manhood still, they held on and yielded 
implicit confide nee to the one body they 


regarded as truthful, and which at all 
events they knew to be of their blood, 
of their race, and of their country. 


Hence, in the wars of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, when the people of England, 
not satisfied that the “ Reformation” | 
should stand still exactly where it pleased | 
the wishes and suited the interests of 
“the Church” (Protestant) and the aris- 
ee desired to inaugurate among them- 
selves the rudiments of a Republic ; when 
France struggled against the ultra-mon- 
tane Catholic and state-church, or, in plain 
words, against the Italian regime; when 
Germany, Holland, and Central Europe 
strove to throw off the iron rule of feu- 
dality, not over land or material ex- 
istence, but over thought ; the Papacy 
found in the Irish people a brave, an 
rant, a rash, because ignorant, army, 
which it used. 

Here, then, lies the great error of Irish 
history, from the 16th century to this 
hour. In the hands of Italians, in the 
hands of that organized despotism which, 
in our fathers’ day, called itself a “ Holy 
Alliance ;” which in our day is desolating 
Europe, from the heeatombs of Irish 
famine reared at Skibbereen, to the 
banks of the Danube—the Irish people, 
the simple islanders, the saddest victims 
of the oppression they upheld, were de-| 
ceived and used by these Italians and this 
despotism, and fought against liberty. 
Ireland has been for centuries the Vendée 
of the Papacy ; the last sure stronghold 
of the despotic and state-church systems, 

which, when they were everyw here else 
defeated, the Papacy, and the despots 


ign 
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‘use the Papacy, were certain of being 


‘influence and the friends 
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whom the Papacy used, and who used and 


priesthood, to raise 
into inaction, for the 
ruin of its people, the ruin of liberal 
principles in Europe. It made no matter 
with the profligate wire-pullers, what was 
the result to “ lrish. Kill the Irish; 
use the Irish ; abuse them as you please; 
laugh at them c scorn them ; hand the “m 


enabled, through its 
in arms or to sink 


or 


over to England or to death: but by 
their downfall, or on their graves, let the 


of Roman tem- 


poral sway sustain itself even for an 
hour ! 

Such was and is the system—such the 
rule which has ever been practised by the 
imperialist Italjans, from the day the Irish 


church was forced, by the Reformation and 


\ the defeat of O'Neill, to fling itself into the 


service of feudalism. Thus, when the 
English people justly rose against Charles 
[., (and none knew the just ice of that fight 
better than the Irish victims of Strafford,) 
and took off that royal ruffian’s head in a 
much too sedate and unbecomingly black- 
letter manner, the Irish peop le, the Irish 
democracy, were induced by their priest- 
hood, under the direction of Rome, to 
throw themselves into the ranks of des- 
potism, and against the current of the tide 
of human libe rty, and they were swept 
under. They f dung themselves in the face 
of Europe, and human destiny beat 
them. The English people rose against 
and overthrew the de sspotism which ground 
the Irish even more than the English; and 
the Irish sided with the ruined despotism, 
upheld it, loved it, prayed for it, fought 


for it, died for it. Who induced them to 
do so ? Not CG romwe ll, sure ly, but Rome. 
They might have made te rine with the 


E nglish demoer: acy : and Cromwell, with 
the whole forces of the monarchy to con- 
tend with, would not have refused the aid 
of a nation in arms, for winning one battle 
against which he thanked God so pro- 
| digally. But the monarchic system in 
| Europe then was precisely what itis now; 
and the “legitimate king” had to be up- 
held, no matter what were his crimes ; 
democracy had to be rears no matter 
what were its virtues or the justice of its 
fight; and the Irish were the victims. 
Another conquest, even more fearful 
than Elizabeth’s, the result. Th 
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soldiery of Cromwell received the confis- 
cated lands, and the Irish were driven 
back to the western province, under the 
alternative of awarmer atmosphere. The 
British fleet was ordered round the coast, 
some eighty thousand of the most in- 
fluential and most distinguished were 
packed on board, and their bones have 
long since, without a single exception, 
rotted, as sulph: ite of lime, into the Eng- 
lish sugar plantations of Jamaic Ob, 

This was the end of the first Irish army 
of the Papacy. 

But Cromwell was 
tomb. With the democrat, 
mocracy. The infamous rule of the 
Stuarts returned: and again, the English 
people, led by their safe tyegoing aristoc- 
racy who feared another republic, pitched 
on William of Orange a half-way 
gauge between popular right and utter 
despotism. William came to England 
totally unprejudiced as to Irishmen, rather 
liking them personally; for William of 
. Orange was a brave man. Again, they 
were a nation inarms. A popul: ition had 
sprung up as out of the earth since Crom- 
well’s fall; and they were ready to bring 
into the field an army of some fifty or 
sixty thousand men. William dared not 
provoke them, if he wished it; but the 
priesthood, guided by the Paps cy, again 
stood between them and liberty. They 
still held on to traditional ideas, to family 
pride, and to clerical order. James 
came with the old English-Catholic State 
‘Church of Henry If. in his saddle bags, 
and offered it—utterly beaten, and without 
a company of dragoons at his back as he 

bishops and Catholic nobility 
wand gentry of Ireland; and they, having 
the power in their own hands to assert 
any right they pleased ; having nothing to 
gain by taking James ‘on their shoul Je TS, 
accepted the state church against which 
ftheir forefathers had fought for centurie 8; 
took James on their bac ‘k, placed a bit in 
their teeth, and the reins in his hand; and, 
when he rode the nation up agains st 
the forces of William, he faltered at slay- 
ing his own dearest subje cts, (not the Irish, 
but his own countrymen,) and fled. The 
war yet continued for years. The Irish 
f ought the battle of legitimate de ‘spotism, 
Lond of the Papacy, to the last ; 
fevil hour, surrendered the last stronghold 


died the de- 
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gathered to his! 


and in an | 


[Fel yruary, 


on terms which were imme. 
The flower of the Irish 


to William, 
diately broken. 


‘chivalry abandoned home and kindred, 


with sword, firelock, and 
flag, left child and wife, piled itself 

in the fleet sent by Louis XIV. to its 
succor, and scattered itself over Europe 
as the Irish Brigade, in the service of 
the French monarchy; as Marshals de 
Lacy and Nugent, in the of Aus- 
tria, organizing and training that frontier 
population, and Banat of Croatia, which 
has so materially in the recent 
overthrow of Hungary ; as the family 
of O'Donnell, disp laying itself in those 


marched out 


service 


assisted 
or 
5 

Spanish atrocities which have made Cuba 
a name dear to vengeance and to America. 

Such was the result to Ireland and man- 
kind of the 2 Irish armament in the 
service of the Papacy. Again, on this oc- 
easion, the Irish flung themse lve ‘s into the 
service of despotism against the ruling 
spirit of the world, and again they were 
crushed. If men will place their shoulders 
under a falling house, what result can they 
reasonably anticipate? Yet men have put 
their shoulders under falling houses, and 
have dashed their heads against a batter- 
ing-ram, or a steam-locomotive ; and the 
[rish, in their own country, always politi- 
cally do so; though, with us, it must be 
confessed, they are very excellent and sa- 
gacious democ rats. 

We shall, 7 ‘fore we conclude, exhibit 
the working of the Italian regime on the 
destiny of Ireland during the modern Re 
publican period, that is, from 1750-60 to 
1850-1-2. For the present, we shall re- 
mark, that the “ Italian regime” has 
during that period, strictly, and almost 
wholly, Austrian—has been t all 
events, from the death of Pope Gan ganelli 
and the return of the Jesuits whom he had 
expelled from the Papal states. While, 
therefore, England held the nominal sway 
of Ireland, and did really hold 
sion, and receive the produce of the land 
and of the manual labor of the people, 
their hearts and instincts have been guid- 
ed mainly, if not solely, by Austrian and 
despotic influences, exercised from a back 
office in the Vatican through their priest 
hood. When we recall to memory that 
this he people of the world most yearn- 
ing for political freedom, who have ‘suffer- 
ed more than any other, we firmly believe, 
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so, at 
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that ever existed, from the most naked 
and infamous foreign tyranny, it seems 
difficult for reasoning men to reconcile the 
sufferings they endure, with the persistent 
pursuit of even greater misfortunes which 
has for centuries actuated them. To 3 
steadfast as steel, and yet as unthinking a 

a block of the same metal in its as 
state, seems an anomaly in manhood, 
at all endowed with brains, or even pulp 
in the head. Yet it exhibits to us some 
very remarkable phases in the intellect of 
humanity—lIst, how utterly wrong a mis- 
governed nation can be led, or driven, by 
any who will profess to respect its weak 
points and “traditions’—2d, how brave, 
how chivalrous, and whole-souled the 
Irish, as a nation, would become, if but 
once fairly cognizant of the rudiments of 
democracy, w hen thus they fight to death, 
during centuries , for that whic h they are 
told is their duty and for their interest, 
though it is not the one and antagonistic to 
the other—3d, how utterly mistaken the 
victims of Austrian and Papal tyranny 
must be,who view European politics ‘from a 
despotic or aristocratic point inEurope, and 
not with the political map of the United 
States before them, looking at European 
races, and interests, and empires, from this 
side of the Atlantic; and, lastly, what an 
enormous power has been he retofore in 
the hands of the Irish priesthood to en- 
slave their own country, to liberate 
not only it, but all Europe. 

Not that we desire to be understood, as 
asserting =m the Irish priesthood, in the 
mass, have been at any time treacherous 
to their cor untry or disregardful of its in- 
terests, On the contr: ry, the lower or- 
ders of that t priesthood, or more properly 
speaking, the younger members of 
have been at all times patriotic in the ex- 
treme, and as far as their limited know- 
ledge would permit them, have been and 
are true republicans in sympathy and 
intent. But they have been so, not 
priests but as natives of the land, and in 
despite of the ecclesiastical regime to 
which they are subjected. Born of and 
among the people; reared among them— 
it is impossible th: at the natural instincts 

of an outraged race, or the natural affec- 
tions of men for their kindred or their 
Country, should be broken by the earlier 
years of even such a system of mental 
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coercion as the discipline of the Church of 
Rome. The priesthood every where forms an 
organized whole ; the ste unding army of the 
Papacy, and its members are, one and all, 
subject to similar, but more intense disci- 
pline, than the soldiers in the pay and ser- 
vice of military despotism. As men 
advance in years, they become more prone 


if| to selfishness and caution; less regardful 


of the nobler aspirations of manhood; 
more wedded to the order with which they 
may be associated; more apt to justify 
themselves in criminal quiescence to the 
powers which exist. And as Irish priests 
are nothing but men, and men of a very 
limited and one-sided political knowledge; 
kept always in unremitting subserviency 
by _ ecclesiastical superiors, (and of late 
years, by the oe which pro- 
vides so libera lly for their education,) and 
trained to view every matter and fact 
from one point to one point, the benefit of 
their order as connected with the general 
church; it is not to be wondered that their 
instincts, naturally correct and republi- 
can, should, under the disci ipline of years, 
be finally conquered ; that they should be- 
come, with tears in their eyes and deep 
sorrow in their souls, under the pressure 
of a misled conscience, or hopes of worldly 
preferment, the enemies of the country 
they once loved, and the agents of the 
governmental system towards which they 
from their manhoods, their nativi- 
ty, and the sufferings of their brethren, 
which they daily entertain any 
fee lings but those of the most deep -rooted 
hostility and Christian abhorrence. 
To the general reader, what we have 
said on the political action of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood may seem at variance 
with the truth ; especially when we call to 
mind the recent gambols of clerics and 
other influential persons in Ireland, with 
reference to “ tyrannical inflictions” on the 
“ Catholic religion” by the British Parlia- 
ment, upon which a Western prelate of 
eminence has based a political letter. But 
it does not become men to believe every- 
thing they are told ; ney especially not to 
regard subt erfug Ss s facts, or treat of 
questions of politi ics or facts of history in 
the precise manner in which English w riters 
and statesmen, and Austrian “and Italian 
agents, have adroitly induced Irishmen 
chameelv es, and the greater portion of the 
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ignorant world to regard them. To the 
English government and the E nglish and 
Irish aristocracies it does not matter what 
religion” (so called) the Irish or any 
other people may profess, or may have 
professed. The object of the English 
government has not been to induce them 
to believe in this or that form of religion, 

for all forms are equally indifferent and 
contemptible to it; but to coerce their vic- 

tims to submit to and abide by that which 
is English, whether for the time being it 
be belief in the Papacy, or in the Book of 
uncommon Prayer ; in Henry VIIIth’s last 
mistress, or in George’s earliest wife ; in 
American corn, or Manchester editions of 
the gospel; in various widths‘and patterns, 
warranted to wash. “ Religious liberty and 
Christianity” in Engl nd, are based upon 
the one fact, that the governing classes in 
that country are utterly indiffe rent to any 
form of be slief, provide d the believer does 
not trouble them politically, is in proper 
terror of a Sheffield sabre, and e xports his 
wearables from Liverpool. He is, there- 
fore, a good subject, “ duty paid” in this 
world, and will pass the custom-house in 
the next. But this matter of “ religion” 
being an admirable topic upon which to 
keep the customers of the Bible-reading, 
and truly religious,and universally liber- 
alizing shop, at war with themselves, it 


tempts, with its hammer raised, each to 


bid against the other for the proceeds of 


common servitude, and thus reduces to sub- 
jection, and keeps in subjection, the whole. 
It belonged to the Whigs of the middle 
of the last century, to initiate this policy, 
truly Whiggish, to this hour, The Engli sh 
racy discovered the 
people, they could 
them into sub- 


government and aristoc 


fact, that as regards the 
not, by the sword, 
mission to the English Catholic State 
Church. Centuries elapsed, and they also 
discovered that the sword and the rope 
were equally incompetent, as regards the 
people, to coerce them into belief in, 
submission to the English Protestant 
State Church. As a final they 
adopted the system of using the 
the [rish Church, of taking them into their 
service, by flattery and corruption, and 
thus more tyrannically, and under the ny: 
pocritical and very “liberal” mask of 1 
ligion, keeping the people i n jaiiaiiie. 
The “ Protestant Chure th.” with its tithes 


coerce 


resource, 
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and rents and bishops, and paraphernalia, 
was already securely fixed upon the necks 
and the labor of the and 
whether the people worshiped at its mock 
shrines, or blasphemed beneath its infamy, 
another State Church was laid on them no- 
minally their own ; and taxes and moneys 
were expended, and are : 
gantly expended by the British treasury, 
ostensibly for the sustenance of the popular 
creed, re wally that the people may thereby 
be used, held down, led or starved, as their 
masters will. Another religion appeared 
in the Northern province, the Presbyteri- 
an, and its professors, true to their plain 
ee ereed, and to their bold, free 
birth, resisted for years the encroachment 
of English power, and the persecutions of 
the Protestant Church. Finding th 
domitable war, recusant in peace, 
English government bought up _ 
sioned their clergy too, and no Pres 
rian body of men has ever since at 
tempted to withstand the encroachments 
of England. The English governn 
educates, feeds, clothes and pays, in par 
or in whole, the clergy of three 
tablished churches in [reland—of the P 
of Luther, of Calvin; of three 
tions—the Protestant, which does nothing 
the Presbyterian, which does a little; and 
the Roman or English Catholic, which d 
everything ; and that government coerces, 
for the support of all three, the funds from 
the people, mainly Catholic, I[t has thus 
established three admirable police sj 

nme of them with 
therefore. ted. 
hammedan religion w to plant its 
[reland, uld buy ita 
it too, precisely as it pays th ini 
the idol Juggernaut in India. 
been 
sacerdotal rule of Englend 
nation, because, the 
Irish “ order,” no foreign trave 
De Beaumont or Kohl, could ps 
aled workings of tl ical 
an l because, if any 

has heretofore percei 
enabled, in our leng 

that was so free 


gious prejudices, so honest, « 
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now extrava- 
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government does not rule the world, does 
not exist, by the physical power of the na- 
tion at its command; but by its dexterity 
and its prodigal expenditure of taxes, in buy- 
ing up those in whom each nation has con- 
fidence and hope; and secondly, because 
for centuries there has been no real gov- 
ernment in [reland, but that of the clergy 
of this or that denomination. The people 
of all religions are, and have been, at per- 
petual war with the oligarchy and the 
foreign government ; but both the latter 
have used their respective priesthoods to 
use, deceive, restrain and cheat the people. 
We have given a history of the true goy- 
ernment—others have recorded only the 
appearances of “ governing,” 

Some other consequences of the “ feu- 
dal” rule of *‘ governing” now demand 
our attention: the influence of the foreign 
monarchy ; of the local aristocracy ; and 
the changes in the materiel of the people 
consequent upon repeated conquests—or, 
to sum up all, the material influences used 
“ the English aristocracy to prevent the 

nhabitants of Ireland from uniting ina 
national existence against the 

Ly of the whole pe ople ; 

De Beaumont (late, we regret to state. 
minister of Louis Napoleon ; now, we are 
happy to inform the in merited 
prison or exile) has truthfully described 
these influences, and may therefore 
pass over them in Jess detail. 

As to the first: Whenever the Irish 
showed symptoms of revolt, or success- 
fully revolted, or 
barons of the pale 
coalesce with the 


common 
ene! 


public, 


we 


the nobles or 
exhibited any desire to 

people, the foreign mon- 
archy threw new garrisons into the island 
to intimidate its former supporters, to di- 
i the nation into hostile 
sh the 


whenever 


again, 
the 


amps 
reviving energies of 

additional 
aristocrats, 


the second . 
brought 


Every 
a change of 
aristocracy 

: hostile to the people, and to the 

| descendants of English origin. 
land was thus retained in a perpe- 
state of 


1; » . 
eeaing more 


being 


quest, and profitable em- 
oe appa ites were thereby given 
to the younger and more needy sons of 
} « 
the English aristoe racy. 

As to the third: With every conquest 
the people were more and more crushed 


ek est 
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down morally, 
into a smaller 
of title to land or 


territorially compressed 
legally more divested 
life, physically more 
maimed in feature and manliness, and 
educationally more debased. From the 
reign of Elizabeth to that of William HL. 
all their wars were on behalf of English 
factions, Eng and English 


area, 


lish monarchs, 
creeds, and thus we find them in the early 
decades of the last century so utte rly un- 
humanized, that the keenest wit and most 
genial Jrishman of his time, Swift, could 

nd for them his novels nought but a 
beastly similitude. 

Three times within that period the 
island had physically conquered, 
three times subjected to “ confiscation,” 
and three times replanted. The barbarous 
system of the Normans declaring the races 
which they subjugate utterly 
without right to possess land, and holding 
their lives by the mere permission of the 
landlord or ocrat, or grantor above 
them, was re-affirmed and practised by 
James J.; by Cromwell ; by the parliament 
of William, now, under a veil the 
most aaa apes the law of the land, 
and the ‘ — order.” James I, 
following on the track of Elizabeth, confis- 
cated the province of rUlder ana plantedit 
with Scottish gentle f the needy kind, 
and acres : these brought 
with them Scottish farmers and 
to whom the homesteads of the Irish were 
sublet ; came the Presby- 
terian religion, and a 
common law—that for 
of land sh at the mercy of 
their lords. laws of Elizabeth 
and James the practice of the Catholic re- 

was forbidden. Again: Cromwell 
4 Munster and all Leinster not 
hands of his adherents, and 
rep lanted in the homesteads of the natives 


been 


desired to 
arist 


and is 


basis of ‘ 


men o 
lairds Ww ithout 


laborers, 


and 
more equitable 
them the tenure 


1 
ould 


ligion 
confiseat 
already in the 


his Bible-reading and iron-souled soldiery. 
Again came William of Orange, and 
though he, the final treaty of sur- 
, agreed to secure the Irish in their 

in the 
ligion, his parliament 


d too 


by 
render 
oie 


homes and ands al 
their 


d chattels, and 
practice of 
for themselves, 
pl 


great portions of 


inder. 
other 
iin subjected to confisea- 
ed with the adherents of 
The practice of the 


more acre and new fields of 
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Catholic religion was made by law a capi- 
tal offence—a priest was devoted to death 
or banishment if discovered—education 
yas forbidden, under penalties the most 
severe and brutal—professors of the 
ancient creed, no matter of what race, 
were declared unable to hold any real 
estate, or even a horse above the value 
of twenty-five dollars—sons were armed 
against. their fathers and their families, 
and empowered to oust them by eject- 
ment, and take possession of their estates, 
simply by betraying them into the hands 
of the garrison, and swearing fealty to 
England. The aristocracy in power in- 
dulged in the wildest Diiccey, and 
in tyranny the most wanton; the people 
were immersed in the deepest want, the 
darkest ignorance, and the most atrocious 
degradation ; and the parliament indulged 
itself in the mischievous 
laws, as to ejectment. and religion, and so 
forth, which still endure, as far as land is 
concerned, and the enormity of which, 
astute tyranny had not yet re alized. 

Such was Ireland in the middle of the 
last century. A Protestant, and feudal, 
and rufhi anly aristocracy over the lJand—in 
the north a sturdy farming class, of Scot- 
tish descent—a sparsely-scattered farming 
class, principally the descendants of the 
Cromwellian and Orange invasions, 
the other three provinces ; and on the hill- 
tops, in the barren and less fertile lands, 
in the mountains and the fastnesses, in 
the alleys of woe -begone | eitien and the 
local hells of the aristoc: acy, a bent and 
broken population of semi-p asant, semi- 
vagrant character, outlawed from society, 
from law, from land, and from life. 

But the dominant church, always into- 
lerant, directed its hostility not alone 
against the Catholics, but against the Pres- 
byterians of the north. the 
most atrocious, were committed against 
this sturdy and industrious population. 
Massacre and incendiarism desolated their 
homes. At first they resisted locally, and 
were beaten. Then took place the first 
[rish migration to America of any note— 
numbers fled, and from the fugitives ex- 
pelled by English tyranny, have sprung 
up on the battle-fields and in the councils 
of America, men of heroic deeds and names 
immortal, who have here asserted the pre- 
eminence of true manhood, and partaken 
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of that sweetest feast to an exile, ven- 
geance on the tyrants of his ancestors— 
men such as Montgome ry and Stark, such 
as Patrick Henry, such as Jackson, such 
as Calhoun—names which fly from page 
to page of American history, and mark 
the passages of most heroic chivalry, of 
most eloquent war, and of most success- 
ful statesmanship. 

But all could not fly ; and among those 
who remained was engendered deep- 
rooted hostility to England and its state 
and tyrannical church. The northern Irish 
being of the same race as _ aboriginal 
descendants, both Celtic; being subjected 
to similar tyranny by the same aida 
and being withal a thoroughls just “and re- 
publican race, naturally formed a sympa- 
thetic alliance with the people of the 
other saiilaians. “r the same time the 
foreign difficulties of England increased, 
and one defeat by the French arms warned 
the government of England that it was 
time to restrain the reckless and wanton 
tyranny of its Irish parliament, and relax 
the abominable penal laws thereto en- 
forced against the people. But still difficul- 
ties thickened upon her, and in the years 
1770-80, her government found itself at 
war with France in Europe, the 
in America, and their combined fleets upon 
In the armies of France were 
thousands of Lrishmen by birth or descent 
—the sons of the Irish migration after the 
conquest of William, and the young men 
of chivalrous and ambitious spirit subse- 
quently born in the land, who, pent up in 
native tyranny and ignorance, preferred 
the uniform of a foreign monarchy and 
death against England on th battle-field, 
to a life of meanest servitude and unmanly 
inaction at home. If these had been 
react into Ireland, backed by the known 

Catholic state-church predilections of the 
French monarchy—the English and Iris h 
aristocracies knew that the Celtic and 
Catholic populations of the country would 
to a man in their sup port. The 
descent of Turgot and a French fleet on 
the North-we st coast was threatened, and 
the Irish parliament and oligarchy, f aring 
the French much, but the people whom they 
had outraged more, applied to the E ynglish 

cabinet of that day for troops to re-garrison 
the island, and for fleets to defend the coast. 
The English monarchy and oligarchy 


col lonies 


the ocean. 


rise 
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were by no means in a stable condition, | 
and needed for their own support all the 
crutches they could command. The Eng- 
lish people, overwhelmed with taxes, 


strongly sympathized with the people of 


the colonies. Junius had already aroused 
them against the despotic acts, and still 
more despotic tendencies of the crown and 
its vassal-ministers; and Chatham’s elo- 
quence had made familiar to the home- 
steads of England, the ruthless cruelties 
inflicted by the bayonet of the German 
or English mercenary, and the tomahawk 
of the hired Indian, on the homesteads 
of America. W hat troops could be 
spared from the war on the European 
continent were needed to keep down the 
English people themselves, and to defend 
the possessions of the oligarchy alike from 
French invasion, and from the insurrection 
of English aenee The Irish oligar- 
chy, accordingly, were directed to mind 
themselves, and arm in : their own defence ; 
and priests were hired to preach to, and 
lecture, and inculcate openly and secretly 


on the Irish population the virtues of 
loyalty to wrong, and the damnation of 


rebellion, against any thing with a crown 
on its head ; that Christ came on earth not 
to establish justice, but to teach grateful 
submission to the most atrocious crimes ; 
and that he who was the humblest and 
quietest slave, was the meeckest and most 
devout follower of the Catholic Saviour. 
Saviour! and of what? Of aristocracies 
and of crime! Christ was no democrat: 
he had no heart for the people, no suffering 
for their sufferings ; he did not wee »p over 
his own Jerusalem ere he died for it—not 
he ! 

Yet the lie and the blasphemy did 
their work. Clergymen of the Catholic 
church were found, who preached and 
wrote these abominable doctrines; and 
the bishops and superior orders of the 
clergy backed the teachers of Ultramon- 
tanism, and endorsed their perversions 
and their acts. The Irish Catholics were 
held down by their clergy ; and, while for- 
bidden by law to possess arms, while arms 
even in this strait were systematically 
denied to the m, the oligarchy armed and 
arrayed itself publicly and openly, and 
distributed arms and uniforms among its 
followers, the Protestant farmers and re- 
sidents of the towns, and such of the Pres- 
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| byterian Irish as could be safely trusted 
with them. A militia army, commanded 
and officered by the oligarchy, was soon 
in readiness, perfectly orgs anized in in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers— 
with the necessary munitions and imple- 
ments. But when men, no matter what 
their birth or prejudices, feel within their 
gripe the sabre hilt, or the long brown 
barrel even of the antique musket, and 
when the word has gone forth among them 
that they are so armed for liberty, it is 
difficult to ascertain what precise interpre- 
tation they may give to the term, or to 
what length they may carry their anarchis 
designs. The English crown had, at avery 
remote period, endeavored to stifle and 
destroy even the parliament it had estab- 
lished in Ireland. That body, being a 
mere conclave of the aristocr: acy, for “the 
purpose of devising means of repressing 
and plundering the people, the English 
government held such to be its sole and 
legitimate duty, and accordingly the usual 
system of checks and balances was estab- 
lished, which made it a convenient servant 
and ahelpless antagonist. Other interests 
meantime had sprung up—Catholie enter- 
prise, driven from the land, had thrown itself 
into trade, and in connection with the vs 
testant and northern merchants, formed 
moneyed interest upon which a spendtheits 
and debauched aristoe racy must naturally 
lean for loans, and appease as creditors. 
Against the interests of this mercantile 
class the English merchants and the oli- 
garchy simil: rly relying on them, had 
constantly exhibite d the most de 2ep- rooted 
hostility. The Irish parliament was for- 
bidden to pass laws for the benefit of native 
trade, commerce, or manufactures. Irish 
manufactures were excluded from England; 
and it was declared illegal, and contrary to 
the king’s majesty, to import or to export 
from Ireland any commodity unless in 
English bottoms, An E nglish viceroy, @ 
horde of pensioners and placeholders, ‘onl 
a hireling parliament, maintained this sys- 
tem of British “ protection.” The terrors 
of a French invasion and of a native insur- 
rection passed away, but the armament of 
the oligarchy remained, and a few of its 
leaders determined to assert their “ parlia- 
mentary independence. ” Grattan “ intro- 
| duced the measure” in strains too eloquent 
| for the oceasion, and, backed by the arms 
2 
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of the volunteers, the “madman” won, 
and the British ministry succumbed (1782. ) 
A “ free parliament” was in the possession 
of the oligarchy. Meantime the kindly 
‘ protection” of their commerce and in- 
dustry by a foreign government appeared 
to the Irish a “legitimate” obstacle to 
remove; and the mercantile interest de- 
manded its utter abolition. The cannon 
of the volunteers having been drawn up 
before the “ House of Parliament,” with 
the label on their mouths, “* Free-trade or 
free-trade, too, was granted. 
The volunteers next began to consider 
the question of universal suffrage for 
themselves, of suffrages for the Cathoiic 
and Presbyterian populations of the 
island, and evinced the most marked 
desire to follow out to its natural republi- 
can conclusions, the system they had in- 
augurated. ‘They were immediately de- 
dared incendiarie s, dissolved and dis- 
armed, 

Then began the great republican struggle 
for national and indiv idual life, by the de- 
feat of which, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, the existence of even an aristrocratic 
constitution and parliament in Ireland was 
abolished. From the dissolution of the 
volunteers the aristocrats were at the 
mercy of England. The “ Church of Eng- 
land” and pro-Anglican followers of the 
landed interest, became gradually enrolled 
in a semi-secret organization, under the 
direct patronage and control of the English 
minister, known as the Orange Society, 
and which was to feudalism what “ Bihbon. 
ism” to democracy. But the Pres- 
byterians of the north, whose vigor 
and sturdy manhood had been gradually 
infused into the volunteer organization, 
did not succumb so easily. Their leaders 
cast about them for aid, and conceived the 
idea of an union of all men of whatsoever 
creed, a and oeenhern affections. 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, the great master- 
mind of that ae with wise foresight 
determined to raise the tholic popula- 
tion to a level with the Pre 
thus to unite their interests 
and prese nt to the garrison and its secret 
organization of thousands, the more com- 

act and enduring organization of mil- 
lions. He, a Protestant by birth, a republi- | g 
ean by conviction, threw ‘himse lf, and with 
him the Presbyterian power of the north, | 


else- 
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and affections, 
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into the Catholic ranks; and thus, mainly 
by his writings, his diplomatic t Let and far. 

reaching statesmanship, the aristoc: racy 
were compe led to yield that Catholic 
“ Emancipation Bill” of ’93. 

A bill of mere toleration had pre- 
ceded this measure, and one of more no- 
toriety has since followed it ; but this was 
the true “ emancipation bill” of the Irish, 
It was the first, and is the only enactment 
which recognized the right of the great 
mass of the people to the possession of 
land, and of franchises based upon that 
Its social operation was even 

more marked than the changes it effected 
in religious worship. Though the am- 
bitious Catholic middle classes were still 
denied admission to the “ Parliament.” 
and to certain offices of emolument, the 
Catholic democracy became, by the bill of 
’93, a political power. It became the in 
terest of land-holders to distribute more 
equitably the tenure of lands, and to give 
to the tenantry, newly created, freehold 
leases. Thus was formed over the entire 
island a vast class of small, industrious, 
and substantial farmers, partly under the 
control, we must admit, of their clergy, 
partly of their landlords, but still possess- 
ing elements of power and duration up to 
th: at system: itic ally denied to the people. 
To the union of this class, which he cre- 
ated, with the Presbyterians of the north, 
Tone next directed his attention. He plan- 
ned and established the United Irish organ- 
ization; planned a union with the English 
democracy, and an alliance, which he subse- 
quently consummated, with the French Re- 
public. His designs were discovered or 
betrayed, and having been arrested, he 
was offered life on condition o > banish. 
ment, an offer which he accepted. 

Having arranged the details of the or- 
ganization, and placed its control in 
proper hands, he threw himself upon the 
world for assistance. He sailed for Amer- 
ica—then leaving his wife and family here, 
he returned, under an assumed name, to 
France. It is unnecessary to follow out, 
in detail, the subsequent history of Wolfe 
Tone. By his adroitness and masterly 
statesmanship, the French Republic, then 

}at war with England, was induced to or 
ganize an invasion of Ireland, Upon the 
winds and tides hung the destinies of the 
world. In defiance “of the boastful fleets 
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of England, the invading fleet bore out in 
the quiet of the night-time from Brest— 
experie anced and weathered a storm— 
reached its destination, and for days rode 
in one of those deep bays which indent 
the southwestern coast. No enemy was 
in sight; not a single British sail had ap- 
pe ared on the horizon. But one obstacle 
prevented the fall of the English monarchy. 
The ship of the commander-in-chief, Hoc he. 
had become disunited from the squadron, 
and was nowhere to be found, Grouchy, 
second in command, refused to act. The 
fleet returned in perfect safety to the 
French coast, and some days after, Hoche 
too, appeared, having hunted for his own 
army, missed it, and so lost a world. 
Again and again the design was re- 
newed under Hoche and under Napoleon. 
The former was poisoned on the eve of a 
second embarkation, and France lost her 
best general and her sternest republican. 


Tone had recourse to the Republic of 
by the combined efforts of 


Holland, and 
that Republic and France, under the con- 
sulate, a fleet was again made ready for a 
but 


descent on both England and Ireland ; 
being betrayed by treachery into an un- 
equal contest with the English squadron, 


readiness for it, its best ships 
were taken half armed, and the expedition 
was defeated. Not yet surrendering, 
Tone had again recourse to Carnot and 
France, and succeeded in forming another 
expedition, of which Humbert command- 
ed the vanguard. By what plot or 
treachery this last scheme was defeated, 
has been known but to two persons— 
Humbert and Napoleon Bonaparte : it 
sleeps with them. 

Humbert landed in the west, among the 
unarmed and ignorant population of Con- 
haught—cut his way for some distance 
into the centre of the island, and finally 
surrendered, beating down the arms of the 
very people he had raised to his support. 
Tone followed him in a single ship, was 
taken prisoner fighting on her quarter- 
deck, recognize d, carried pinioned to Dub- 
lin, tried by court: martial, and sentenced 
to execution by the rope. He preferred 
Suicide, 

Meantime the United Irish organization 
had rapidly progressed ; and the foreign | 
sovernment and the native oligarchy had | 


lying in 
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ruption and repression, The last agreed 
to sell the constitution and nominal inde- 
pendence of their country to the foreigner, 
on condition of his support against their 
common enemy. ‘The “ Orange Society” 
was armed, hired, 
King and Parliament, the unscrupulous 
marauders who composed it, were let 
loose upon the people; at the same time 
the serfs of German mercenary nobles 
were hired, and thrown into the island. 
Martial law was proclaimed, and assassina- 
tion, the most wanton and the most whole- 
sale, was instigated, and defended from the 
pulpits of the established church ; 
loyalty and submission were enforced with 
the sword point, with caps of boiling pitch, 
with the triangle, the lash, and the im- 
provised gallows. Incendiarism, wanton 
massacre, violation the most brut: al, whole- 
sale robbery, and acts of the most de- 
moniac cruelty, became the bases 
“ social order.” Every effort was made to 
drive the peasantry into precipitate despe- 
ration. They were disarmed, declared pri- 
soners in their own houses, subjected to ex- 
amination, search, arrest, torture, imprison- 
ment, transportation, or death, without 
reservation or appeal. At the same time 
the Roman Catholic bishops, and, to a 
great extent, the priesthood, were taken 
into the service of “ government,” prom- 
ised honors, and amelioration, and emolu- 
ment. Excommunications were fulmi- 
nated against all who resisted. Patriot- 
ism was declared equivalent to infidelity, 
No member of a secret society was ad- 
mitted to Catholic sacraments, and any 
member of a public one, if such could 
have existe: I, was ce rtain of death by the 

‘civil power.” Tyranny so infamous hes 
not fail of its result. Three several i 
surrections were precipitated, province iso- 
lated from provine e, and in the failure of 
the French invasion, al! were crushed, after 
a desultory guerilla warfare of about four 
months, during which some sixt y thousand 
lives had perished for liberty. The leaders 
of the insurrections, many of them valiant 
and good priests, many, Protestant gentle- 
men, were betrayed, transported, hanged, 
| banished, or assassinated. The “ Union” 
' followed. 

For thirteen years thereafter without 
| ceasing, for forty years of the fifty-two 


recourse to their usual methods of cor- | which have since inter vened, martial law 


and, under direction of 


oaths of 


of 
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has been the only law known in Ireland. 
It is now in force in almost all the portions 
of the island not thoroughly subjugated | 
and depopulated, As in Hungary the 
defeat of the nation has been followed by 
measures of coercion and repression the 
most stringent and the most cruel, so has 
it been in Ireland. As in 
usurper must needs hold down the depart- 
ments and the capital, by the constant 


terror of military cruelty, and the show of 


military force, so is it at this hour inIreland. 
It will hardly i believed, that in an Euro- 


pean island, subject to the control and | 


power of England, of that England whose 
“ statesmen” 
so astonished and disgusted at the cruel- 
ties inflicted on Hungary, and the 


same island, the same cruelties, the same 
military rule, the same espionage, and 
the same despotism universally prevail. 
But such is the fact. There is not 
at all 


hired To 


butchers. arms is 


posse SS 


lia, 
the aristocrats, and among the wealthier, 

more servile, ‘and more corrupt middle. 
classes. Trial by jury is trial by a jury 
of aristocrats, convened by an aristocrat. 
ry > e = . 

Tenure of land there is none in Ireland, 


except where secured by the wholesome | 
‘ Freedom of the | 


dread of assassination. 
press” is real only to the most ingenious 
fancy. “ Legal tribunals” are composed 
of the most virulent and most corrupt 
partisans of the garrison and of the aristo- 
eracy. “Freedom of religion” there is 
none, for there can be no freedom where 
all church systems are entirely, or to a 
great extent, dependent on the state. 
Manufactures there are none—trade there 
is none—commerce there is none; even 
industry on the land has ceased. There 


is but one class in Ireland not bankrupt— | 


the hired servitors of the British oligarchy, 


including the Viceroy and his officers, the | 
English army, the corps of nominal « po- | 


lice,” really an army of 15,000 men, who 
act as spies 
the hired press, and the bishops and minis- 
ters of the Protestant church, of the Pres- | 
byterian, and those of the Catholic College | 
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and newspaper organs are | 


atroci- | 
ties perpetrated on I'rance—that, in that, 


a | 
square mile of ground in the whole island | 
inhabited, without its barrack of| 
a| 
crime, subjecting the possessor to trans- | 
portation, not to Cayenne, but to Austra-| 
Franchise there is none, except among | 


and are armed as soldiers— | 
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| of Maynooth and other “ institutions,” de- 
| pendent on governmental monies. All 
others are bankrupt. 

Of nine millions of population, two have 
been killed by want—one banished by the 
same and the direct agency of the govern. 
ment—of the remaining six millions, five 
hundred thousand may be set apart as the 
garrison, its servitors and adherents; 
probably three million still adhere with 
desperation to the land which they hold 
almost solely by the right of the musket, 
and by avery ni atural and most just system 
of law, regulated by secret organization, 
and at war with the priesthood, the olli- 
garchy, the standing army, and every 
other power, whether it calls itself reli- 
gious or political—and the balance of the 
population, two millions, called in law 
|** able-bodied paupers,” are those who 
‘have been driven off the land, and who 
‘are so thoroughly wasted and impo- 
verished that they have not means to fly, 
They are pent up in store-houses of hu- 
manity ; kept barely living by the smallest 
quantities of the che apest food ; se parated 
into pens, according to age and sex, thus 
sundering the ties of family, and « le stroying 
the very basis of “ soci: al order,” and are 
being gradually shoveled into graves like 
'so much dead carrion. Such is the re sult 
‘of the “liberal and enlightened rule” of 
Ireland by all English parties, during 
fifty years of “ peace” and “ moral agi- 
tation, 

Every 
- agitation” 


British enactment, and 
up to a very late period, no 
matter what pretence may have 
its ostensible object, have induced these 
| final results, the death of miljlions, and the 
almost irreparable depopulation of an en- 
tire land. For the services rendered by 
the Roman Catholic bishops and priest- 
hood in excommunicating the | nited 
lrishmen, and quelling the insurgent spirit, 
and misleading the prejudices of their 
flocks, both in the insurrections of 1797-9, 
and in the “enactment of the Union, 
certain promises of a Catholic university 
to be sustained by governmental funds, 
of increased politics il position, of the abo- 
lition of all remaining political disabilities, 
were given them. C p to 1810 these pre- 
{mises were not fulfilled. ‘The disabilities 
| remaining on the “ statute-book” pressed 
| only the ambitious middle-classes. ‘They 


every 
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were still excluded from “ situations” and 
“ offices” 
the British crown, and from the right to 
sit in the English parliament. The real 
“ disabilities” pressing on the people were 
the existence of these “ situations,” of 
this foreign legislative control over their 
industry, their trade, their happiness, and 
their lives, and of the system of martial 
law. But the Irish, being a gullible people, 
were led to believe that if “ respectable 
Catholics” were empowered to sell them- 
selves to a British minister; ifthe sons of 
thriving Catholic merchants could be 
enabled to rub their skirts to those of the 
scions of Protestant aristocrats, to compete 
with them for the liveries of British officers 
“in the army and the law”— if Catholics 
who had made money could be made 
magistrates, squires, local and circuit 
judges, and so forth—that then they would 
be the happiest and the freest people in 
the world. An astute lawyer, an able 
tactitian, a powerful orator, was needed 
for the leadership of this middle-class and 
merely whig movement, and such pre- 
sented himself in O’Connell. The organi- 
zation of the movement was that of the 
priesthood, and their political power was 
thereby consolidated and made effective. 
It numbered the dregs of the old Irish 
whig party who had been the mortal 
enemies of the United Irishmen and of 
the country. It was composed of lawyers 
in quest of place, stump-orators in quest 
of an opportunity of making themselves 
purchasable, ambitious country gentlemen 
who longed for the position and eminence 
of Mr. Justice Dogberry, and so on. At 
its head was the great orator, who, bred a 
priest, trained a lawyer, and having versed 
himself in all sides of politics, joined and 
deserted the United Lrishmen, spoke with 
the whig, and armed with the militia, now. 
with deep genuflexions to every church- 
man, held the same pe sition to the clergy 
as M. De Montalembert still holds to the 
Jesuits of Franee. The people followed 
and supported the organization. Such 
was the Catholic movement of 1815-30. 
It was entirely a middle-class movement : 
and that class, and its leader, and his 
lieutenants and immediate followers, alone 
profited by it. Catholic gentlemen were ex- 
ported to “ parliament,” and sold nearly as 
well as any commodity in that market; 
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Catholic magistrates turned out as tyran- 
nous and as aristocratic as ifthey had been 


officers have, for very loyalty sake, proved 
themselves more vicious, more virulent, 
more partisan, and more scoundrelly in 
their conduct towards the people, than if 
they had been Protestant. 

But the saddest result remains to be told. 
The people, as we have said, by Tone’s 
Bill of 93, were possessed of a certain 
political franchise, and, by virtue of that, 
had a distinct tenure on the land. These 
forty-shilling freeholders were roused and 
used by O’Connell and the middle classes 
for the purposes of his agitation ; and they 
conquered for him. But by the very act 
by which O’Connell secured “ emancipa- 
tion” for his middle classes, he secured 
worse servitude for the people. He sold 
their interests, properties and franchises 
for those of the middle The 
“ forty-shilling franchise” was, by his con- 
sent, abolished; probably a million of 
tenants and families became useless to 
They were ousted from 
their land, and turned adrift; and they 
are the class which was killed by 
famine in °47—’8—9—the soldiers of 
the war of 1829—killed by the victories 
they accomplished for their superiors. 

“ Emancipation” of so singular a kind 
could not jong deceive even the Irish. 
Now that the lawyers were provided for, 
the middle class made legally respectable, 
the dignitaries of the church “ recog- 
nised,” and a tribute raised for the leader, 
it was demanded that something should 
be done for the people. The great mass 
had been, by one fell blow, disfranchised ; 
ejectment on ejectment followed, and 
whole townlands and districts were de- 
populated. Tenure of land was a nullity. 
Laws of ejectment were made more facile 
and more sweeping. A “ police-system,” 
or an array-similar to the gens-d’armerie 
of France, officered and controlled by the 
executive, centralized on the capital, and 
spreading over every nook and cranny in 
the island, and supported by taxes levied 
on the people, was established. A more 
atrocious system of espionage, corruption, 
extortion and terror, does not exist in any 
land. Poverty increased, lands became 
vacant, and vagrancy and mendicaney was 
fast becoming a national institution. The 


classes. 
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people, driven to the wall, formed into | man display an ingenuity, and an aptness 


natural combinations of secret organiza- 
tion, which have existed in Ireland fora 
century, and which now exist more active- 
ly, and widely, and powerfully, than ever, 
to resist further ejectment, further im- 
poverishment, and further wire-pulling by 
their priesthood. O’Connell exposed and 
attacked this natural and justifiable organ- 
ization, and pointed out to the govern- 
ment the means of repressing it. The 
bishops and priesthood denounced and ex- 
communicated all its members. Troops 
were poured into the island, and martial 
laws ) 
general hanging. With admirable versa- 
tility the Irish statesman revived his sys- 
tem of “ political agitation.” It mattered 
not for what ostensible object ; since the 
generous people were placable, and the 


political force of the church and of himself 


would, by the mere organization, be con- 
solidated. The people were promised 
amelioration—they were told they were 
the finest peasantry under the sun—that 

they were the poorest, worst fed, worst 
clad, worst housed and worst governed 
set of creatures under the sun—that they 

were, at the same time, the most loyal 
and peaceable and law-abiding people un- 
der the same sun—and they believed the 
whole story. The great emancipator, who 
had just installed vagrancy, as a national 
institution, promised to perform for them 
more wonders than Moses did for his Is- 
raelites. He told them the English re- 
form bill would set them all right :—they 
believed ; but it did not effect that object, 
or even "restore the franchise they had 


lost, merely increasing the franchises of 


the treacherous middle classes. “ Munici- 
pal corporations,” “ Irish manufactures,” 
“precursor society,” and forth—all 
were tried and found wanting in every- 
thing but oratory, funds to pay for the 
same, and i impove srished believers. Men- 
dicancy in all its shapes, poverty and va- 
grancy in the people, corruption in the 
middle classes, rack-renting in the Jandlord 
class, and political ambition in the priest- 
hood, increased with terrible rapidity. 
With all, the population increased in 
numbers, The popular orator promised 
his followers another panacea ,  Repes — 
“King, Lords and Commons, ” as before. 


So 


Some of the maxims of this great states- | 


paved the way for commissions of 


for his purpose, rarely equaled. For in- 
stance, he had two favorite adages, which, 
being ‘placed together as a ‘syllogism, 
form a singular contrariety : “He reditary 
bondsmen, know ye not, who would be 
free, themselves must strike the blow ? 

is a very excellent adage from an excellent 
poem. 3ut the hereditary bondsmen 
were strictly enjoined by the leader and 
the priesthood not “ to strike the blow,” or 
any blow, or spill “one drop of human 
blood,” on pain of crime, political and re- 
ligious, and of damnation,like poor Jessica, 
“both ways.” Ergo—they were not “ to 
be free; no, we are historically wrong ; 
ergo—by the great man’s theory, they were 

‘to be free. ” 

In this frightful state of political delu- 
sion Ireland continued, till the general 
scarcity of corn throughout Europe in 
1846 and *47, and the requirements of the 
English manufacturing classes, suggested 
to the British government the propriety, 
for its own ends, of removing the duties 
on American corn and bread-stuffs; of 
becoming the shipper and carrier of the 
produce of America, of Central Europe and 
of Asia Minor, to the southern markets 
of the continent. The process of eject- 
ment, the continuance of a senseless and 
deceitful agitation, the increased drain . 
the absentee rents, rack-renting by the ni 
tive oligarchy, and ad fitional taxation 
both direct and indirect, had still more 
impoverished and debauched the island; and 
a standing mass of three millions of human 
beings, without house, food, home or occu- 
pation, had really become a national in- 
stitution in Ireland. The only sustenance 
permitted to the great mass of the people 
had become diseased and poisonous OF 
dead. The vast area under cultivation in 
wheat, oats, barley, &c., and the vast 
flocks and herds reared for the English 
cattle market, were ample food for three 
times the population of the island.* But 
from 1800 the trade and industry of Ire- 
land had been entirely controlled by Lon- 
don and Manchester legislation. The 


‘Irish were coerced to do nothing but grow 


food—and by means of the laws of eject- 


* Larcom’s report; an English state paper. 
Thorn’s Almanac; a “ government authority.” 
&c., &e., &c. 
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ment, of the law of seizure for rent, &c., by 
means, too, of armies, police, and a proper- 
ly adjuste d mié wisterial system, the people 
of the island had been for ne arly half a 
century compelled to surrender to Eng- 
land as tribute, called rent, and without 
return, food to the value of twenty-five 
millions of pounds sterling per annum. 
While therefore the English government 
threw open its ports to American corn, it 
argued that in [Ireland was equally good 
food for twenty-five millions of persons— 
that this food could be wrested from the 


people, partly as rent, partly as arrears of 


rent, partly as taxes, and so forth—but 
that while American corn would cost-the 
British nation at least its market value in 
our seaports, and expense of transport 
over the Atlantic, the food in Ireland would 
cost the British nation nothing, not even 
expense of transport, for that involved no 
national outlay, the means of transport 
being also British. 

The design was then deliberately form- 
ed and planned of taking the whole pro- 
duce of Ireland, by force if necessary, out 


of Ireland, to England—that is, of taking 
the whole food, means of subsistence and 
wealth from a population of nine millions, 


and of leaving that people, without a 
shilling or national credit, to buy food 
from America, or Smyrna, Poland, 
and to pay British ships for transporting 
itto their shores at an increased freight. 
Troops were again thrown into the coun- 
try; provisions of more stringent martial 
law were made; the landlords were direct- 
ed to oust and se ‘ize ; the military power 
of England was placed at their command ; 
the bis shops and clergy of the peop ‘le’s 
faith having received a ““M: aynooth grant,’ 
were directed to maintain order, and de- 
nounce all “ Ribbonmen ” (i. e. all secret 
organizations of the people) and all public 
attempts to prevent this plunder, as infidel, 
and anarchic. and anti-O’Uonnellite at- 
tempts; and the judicial system was in- 
structed to be in reg adiness, with hungry 
commissions, for the “amelioration” and 
suspension of the delinquents. 

Another and more nefarious design lay 
under this. The English government h: ad 
long re garded any opportunity of “starving 
out” the [rish—of deliberate ly killing,w ith. 
out expense and without the ‘public odium 
of massacre, a whole nation. {nglish 


or 
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statesmen, including the late Peel, and the 
present minister Russell, had debated it 
and given it their approval. The oppor- 
tunity had now arrived. Backed by the 
English aristocracy, the scheme was laid, 
and perfected with a cruelty and a hy po- 
critical paré ade of beneficent intentions, un- 
exampled in the history of crime. Three 
things were determined on: to remove the 
present and natural food of the people— 
to shake them off the land under peril of 
death if they remained, and under promise 
of “ charity ” and “‘ alms” if they consent- 
ed—and lastly, to replant the island with 
the uncomfortab ly increasing popul: ation 
of tenant farmers and artisans in E ngland 
and Scotland. With a foresight equ: sal to 
the criminality of the intent, ‘the doomed 
population were “charitably” made to build 
new roads, and trench their own fields for 
So stupendous a scheme 
of rascality had never before been con- 
ceived. An English master-cook was 
provided, who undertook to feed the Irish 
on nothing. “Poor laws” had alres ady 
been in part established, Jaws the most in- 
famous and barbarous known to humanity, 
With an ulterior view to the accomplish- 
ment of this design, prisons, on the most 
gigantic scale, and called “ poor houses,” 
had already been provided for the people. 
The laws regulating these were enlarged 
and made more stringent. None were 
admitted into them, driven by madness 
and want, who did not surrender all right 
or claim to land within a certain limit. 
A whole class was thus swept down. 
When a family presented themselves, the 
members were separated, and each impri- 
soned in the department allotted for him or 
her. The details of the enormities practised 
are too incredible for belief: in one vast den 
of foulness, some thousand men, pent to- 
gether, or frantic ; in ano- 
ther, women similarly situated; in ano- 
ther, children. Such was their passage to 
the tomb—to the deep pit dug beside the 
living catacomb for the recention, in the 
most disgusting form, of its dead. “ Pub- 
lie works” were, at the time, esta- 
blished, the industry of the people flung 
off the land, the island cut up into roads 
and trenches, and the wretched workers 
paid by wretched meals of maize and 
offal. Fat officials, and policemen, and 
slave drivers were heaped upon the peo- 


the new comers. 
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ple, and the expense of the whole was | 


mercilessly saddled upon the recipients of | 


the smallest portion. The dead lay about as 
thick as flies in winter—the very ‘earth and 
the very heavens seemed black with death. 
Comfortable farmers, plundered by go- 
vernment of every atom of food, built up 
their doors and windows, and, with their 
families, perished. Domestic animals ran 
wild, and dogs and swine, starved and 
hideous-looking, herded in packs together, 
and fed on the corpses of humanity. The 
birds of the air ceased to sing, and perish- 
ed. Frantic men, reeling with want, pur- 
sued with naked hands “ste urving vermin 
and birds of prey for what they had eaten. 
And this in a nation which had actually 
produced sound food for twenty-five mil- 
lions, and which was supporting twenty- 
five millions in Lngland. 

The organization left by O’Connell had 
become, openly and avowedly, a whig-ca- 
tholic artifice. He had, on ridiculous “and 
fomented issues, expe led from his organi- 
zatien, and denounced to the people, the 
only party which even pretended to feel 
for the sufferings of their countrymen or 
to desire their prevention. Nor was even 
this party republican or democratic. It 
represented the aristocratic element, and 
the poetical element, and the maudlin ele- 
ment. Its only virtue was that it was na- 
tional intent. But it was cut up by 
cliques, prone to the national vices of ado- 
ration for individuals, for names, and for 
antiquated traditions, and not less into- 
lerant than the dictator it had overthrown, 
and whose faults it endeavored to imitate. 
It had, moreover, committed many mis- 
takes. It had estranged the people by 
endeavoring to nationalize the aristo- 
cracy It had incurred the 
the aristoc racy by endeavoring to instruct 
and arouse the pe ople. It had excited the 
hostility or suspicion of the Catholic ele- 
ment, by endeavoring to bring the Pro- 
testant and Pre ssbyterian farmer rs into the 
ranks of democracy. It was, moreover, 
in the desperate emergencies of the coun- 
try, with the exception of one individual, 
utterly without political foresight sufficient 
even to appreciate the terrible doom 
enacted against the nation, or to realize 


the necessity of some feasible means of 


resistance. 
Against that frightful ruin, and in those 
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frightful days, but one man possessed a 
full consciousness of the impending peril, 
and offered himself to meet it—him, 
whose portrait is presented in our present 
number. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the de. 
tails of the life of one whose great politi- 
cal career is limited to the space of five 
months. If we understand this great 
lrishman’s character aright, biographical 
puffery is not his forte or his appetite, 
He is neither a poet nor a_poetaster, 
neither a rhetorician nor a mere essayist, 
neither a martyr to his eogotism nor to 
his sufferings, 

Sprung of the race which has given to 
America the heroes of Quebec and New- 
Orleans ; and whose rigid, enduring re- 
publicanism is symbolized in the sobri- 
quet accorded to the great Carolinian, 
Calhoun—Mitchel is, in every feature and 
act, worthy of the love of the American 
democracy. Denounced by every church 
and from every pulpit of his native land, 
and from many of this, as an infidel, a 
republican, an incendiary, an assassin; 
with the whole British oligarchy, its hired 
servitors, presses and churches op posed 
to him, ostracised by his party, abandoned 
by his “ friends,’—in three months’ time, 
from an object of horror to the higher or- 
der, of dread to the peaceable, of outrage 
from the mob instigated by some of the 
priesthood—he became, unassisted and 
alone, solely by his daring, and his genius, 
and his truth, the most popular man the de- 
mocracies of the British islands have seen 
for half a century ; and has left a name, 
even by his ruin, to be recorded in his 
tory with that of Scoevola, his model. 
He alone is guiltless of the errors 
of his party, or of the errurs of any 
pé irty which prece ded or sueceeded him, 
His father was a Unitarian clergyman, 
of republican faith and simp icity, w ‘ho as 
sert d even in the worst of ~ s, and in 
the most prejudiced province of Irel ind, 

“the black north,” religious free Pi and 
political equality. Nature and education, 
more sentient of heroism than his coun- 
trymen, seem to have moulded him even 
in his youth for a great and memorab ble 
career, His family, originally of the 
Scottish border, hé ud "been driven to Ire- 
land for political offences against Eng- 
land; and some old tradition of border 
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raid and foray, of outrage committed 
against his race, and of chivalrous deed to 
be by him done, seems to have inspired 
his childhood. The locality of his 
youth was even more adapted to train 
the man and nerve the scholar. Hero- 
ism and the suffering people became 
identical with him. At times, with 
his walking stick and a friend, he would 
start out, and stroll from sea to sea, 
till every nook of the north became fa- 
miliar to him as his home. This inti- 
macy with the people, and their habits 
and localities, gave an intensity to his 
subsequent writings. He the most 
original and most exquisite of Irish his- 
torians. The quaint records of Froissart, 
of the *‘ Four Masters,” and of the me- 
dieval chroniclers, were familiar to him 
as a nursery tale, and in his historical 
writings their manner and their spirit are 
reproduced with a naiveté singularly hap- 
py. Unlike Burke, Sheridan, Cicero, 
and indeed all great statesmen who were 
both writers and orators, his oratory was 
limpid, clear, direct. condensed—as_ bold 
as that of Demosthenes, but with the 
genial irony and bitter sarcasm of Swift. 
His oratory was distinctly his own, and 
its clearness and naked force were as 
expressive of the man, as they were 
suited to his subject and to his time. 
Over the desk, however, the attainments 
of the scholar ran wild in his genial na- 
ture: and Homeric symphony, the force 
of Carlyle and Milton, whom he appears 
to have likened and liked, the devilry of 
Swift, and the plain common-speech of 
Rabelais and Cobbett, seem by a singular 
union to coalesce in his political essays. 
It has been said he was an imitator, 
and that he followed masters; but, 
it must be confessed, that the world has 
admitted them to be masters, and that 
behind any chance coincidence or happy 
imitation, you find the genial soul which 
uses the varying styles of its predecessors, 
48 so many vehicles for its own expres- 
sion. Behind all you find the one nature, 
the one manhood, and the one mind, co- 
freing and moving all things to their ser- 
vice, 


is 


: But as a mere writer or a mere orator, 
it would be false to estimate Mitchel. 
Ilis literary power, his oratorical force, 
Were displayed by accident, and forced 
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from him by emergencies. But his politi- 
cal acumen, his practical directness, and 
withal his grasp of thought, have not been 
equaled in combination by any statesman 
of the modern time, with the exception of 
the great Hungarian. Any who fancy Mit- 
chel to be an idealist, utteriy mistake the 
man. If there be one back-bone of thought 
in men, one generic standard around which 
all other modes of thought cling, to which 
they adhere, gaining thereby vitality and 
support, his was pre-eminently the prac- 
tical. He acted the practical, felt it, and 
looked it. After forty years of mere stump 
agitation ; after Irish politics had become, 
and justly, a by-word for high-sounding 
nothings, this one man in a few months 
threw around it the dignity of manhood, 
and made that which was bombastic and 
ludicrous, simple and heroie. 

To others of his party the Irish question 
presented itself as the revival of dead tra- 
ditions ; he alone, flinging all past ideas 
aside, grasped the whole question at one 
view, and decided on the course applicable 
to the time. Mitchel threw himself on 
and among the people, and trusted in 
them only. He was as opposed to the 
idea of “ government” the 
schoolmaster of the people, as he was 
to its becoming its general feeder, its 
cook, its public worker, its jailor, its 
sexton, its landlord. Socialistie cen- 
tralizations of whatsoever kind—“ poor 
laws,’—which made an able-bodied man, 
however willing to work, the enforced 
mendicant of the “ government,” and so 
placed his life and the lives of his family 
in the hands of a power above him, and 
which should be under him—and all inter- 
ference by the state in the affairs of edu- 
cation, religion or thought, were equally 
detestable to him. If we add, that in 
person Mitchel was somewhat over the 
middle size, thin and sparely built, yet 
light, active, and energetic in his move. 
that his disposition was mild, 
merry, to suspicion, and 
utterly incapable of envy; that he was 
candid to his friends, frank and stern to 
his antagonists ; in conversation abounding 
in the merriest wit, side by side with sar- 
casm the most bitter ; in manner dignified, 
simple, drawing the people closer and 
closer to him by his very simplicity, and 


becoming 


or 


ments ; 
most indifferent 


| yet the more exciting their admiration; 
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we shall have given a pretty accurate 
idea of the man who, after the lapse of 
half a century, determined to throw him- 
self single-handed between the British 
government and the people it had doomed 
to perpetual famine. 

From his Unitarian birth, he did not 
deem it wise to interfere with the priest- 
hood ; one of the members of which, the 
ablest man now left in Ireland, was his 
closest friend and most influential adviser. 
Besides, he hoped, that in the contest 
upon which he was about to enter, that 
body would not, at all events, back the 
tyranny of the government against the 
unhappy people, but would at least re- 
main neutral. The English state church 
he openly attacked, and the system which 
made the Presbyterian clergy of the 
North the pensioners of the garrison. 
But viewing the British empire as a 
whole, as a huge edifice of prestige and 
military tyranny, resting upon a number 
of pillars, all so weak and so closely con- 
nected that by knocking down any one 
the whole edifice would necessarily tum- 
ble about the ears of the aristocracy, 
erushing them in the ruins, and restoring 
the several populations of the “empire” 
to individual and democratic vitality, he 
determined to direct all his energies 
against one of the main supports of the 
monarchic system, the landed aristoc- 
racy ; break down all feudal tenures 
and laws of ejectment, and replace the 
people on the land. As a means to this 
end, he inculcated local resistance every- 
where to evictions and seizures for rent, 
thus avoiding further famines, by stopping 
the wholesale exportof the peop le’s food to 
England. Mr. O'Connell had, moreover, in- 
tensified the popular dread of the “ law ;” 
it had been a horror—O’Connell made 
it superstitiously feared by the people. 
Mitchel determined to drag it, with his 
own hands, through the gutter, and ex- 
pose it and the “constitution” as a base 
lie and vulgar swindle. The mad or 
treacherous policy of his predecessor, had 
eonverted the love of the American de- 
mocracy into deep-rooted hostility, by at- 
tacking Southern men and Southern in- 
stitutions ; and had estranged the demo- 
erats of the Northern states, by abusing, 
with the most vulgar epithets, the illustri- 
ous patriots of 98. A similar policy had 
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impelled him to disgust the French de- 
mocracy, and to drive into antagonism 

with his country men the equally suffering 
democracy of England. Mitchel Oppos- 


ed all these acts when they occurred, and 


| denounced them ; he now directed his ef. 


forts to remedy them. He branded the 
drunken hypocrisy of the English oligar. 
chy and “ humanitarian classes,” by ex. 
hibiting before their faces their unexam. 
pled cruelty to their white slaves at home, 
He made the men of 98 the gods and 
models of the people. He defended the 
democracy of France, and after journeys 
of propagandism and union throughout 
England, he effectually and for the first 
time in history formed an intimate, cor- 
dial and enduring union with the English 
democracy, whom he regarded and loved 
as brothers. These designs he originally 
started in the “ Nation” hewspaper, of 
which he was then the principal writer, and 
in the body called “ the confederation,” of 
which he was the guiding and most original 
mind ; and in both at first with the entire 
approval of his colleagues in the journal, 
and in the political assembly ; but subse- 
quentiy some of the most influential 
these parties, deficient in sufficient fore- 
sight to know the natural results of the 
course upon which they had entered, de- 
sired to rid themselves of the responsi- 
bilities they had incurred, to return again 
to the ol 1 horse-mill of peaceful ‘and 
very harmless “agitation ;” and Mitchel 
was compe led to withdraw from the 
journal he directed, and from the confeder- 
ation whose prince iples his own hands had 
originated, and of which he was the mas- 
ter-mind. I¢ is unnecessary to enter into 
the subsequent intrigues and falsifications 
of those who desired to make his expulsion 
a defeat. The prospectus of the United 
[rishman, drawn by himself, was given to 
the world; it was published once as a0 
advertise me nt; the presses of the empire 
roared and railed, printed it and horrified 
themselves and their readers. War with 
the oligarchy was declared by a single 
man, and the empire already quive red. 

The extracts from his writings and 
speeches which we shall now give, will 
exhibit his mode of action, and enable our 
readers to estimate his statesmanlike char- 
acter, and the heroic force which sustaile 
ed it. 
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In the summer of °47, (the “famine 
year,”) he wrote in the Nation newspaper 
an essay on the “ Irish Guide-Books,” 
(publications for the use of English and 
other travelers,which represented the coun- 
try in the balmiest and most romantic as- 


pect.) 
once more walking, 
native mountains. He describes in strains 
of rarest eloquence their natural beau- 
ty and glory, and then compares the past, 
as he knew it, with the present, as follows : 


THE PAST. 


“ Moreover, as evening comes on, the grass and 
heath grow somewhat damp, and one may get 
cold in his human nature. Rise then, and we 
will show you the way through the mountains to 
seaward, where we shall come down upon a little 
cluster of seven or eight cabins ; in one of which 
cabins, two summers ago, we supped sumptuously 
on potatoes and salt with the decent man who 
lives there, and the black-eyed woman-of-the- 
house, and five small children. We had a hearty 
welcome, though the fare was poor; and as we 
toasted our potatoes in the greeshaugh, our ears 
drank in the honey-sweet tones of the well- 
beloved Gaelic. If it were only to hear, though 
you did not understand, mothers and children 
talking together in their own blessed Irish, you 
ought to betake you to the mountains every sum- 
mer. 
most sacred. 
the wise judgments of Brehons, the songs of bards. 

* ~ a * 

“As we come down towards the roots of the 
mountain, you may feel, loading the evening air, 
the heavy balm of hawthorn blossoms: here are 
whole thickets of white-mantled hawthorn, every 
mystic tree (save us all from fairy thrall!) 
smothered with snow-white flowers, and showing 
like branching coral in the South Pacific. And 
be it remembered, that never in Ireland, since 
the last of her chiefs sailed away from her, did 
that fairy tree burst into such luxuriant beauty 
and fragrance as this very year, The evening, 
too, is delicious; the golden sunset has deepened 
into crimson, over the sleeping sea, as we draw 
hear the hospitable cottages ; almost you might 
dream that you beheld a vision of the Connaught 
of the thirteenth century, for that— 


‘The clime indeed isa clime to praise- 
The clime is Erin’s, the green and bland ; 
And this is the time—these be the days 


Of Cahol Mor of the Wine-red Hard.’ 


+ * * * 


THE PRESENT. 
“ as ° 
. But why do we notsee the smoke curling from 
ane lowly chimneys? And sure we ought by 
'stime to scent the well-known aroma of the 


turf fires, But what (may Heaven be about us 
this night 


the smell of death rising from the fresh car- 
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In this essay, he imagines himself 
stick in hand, over his | 


The sound of it is venerable, majestic, al- | 
You hear in it the tramp of clans, | 


a ot !)—what reeking breath of hell is this | 
Ppressing the air, heavier and more loathsome | 


‘livered by him, and printed by order of 
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| nage of the battle field? Oh, misery! had we 
| forgotten that this was the Famine Year? And 
we are here in the midst of one of those thousand 
| Golgothas that border our island with a ring of 
death from Cork harbor al] round to Lough Foyle. 
There is no need of inquiries here, no need of 
words; the history of this little society is plain be- 
fore us. Yet we go forward, though with sick 
hearts and swimming eyes, to examine the Place 
of Skulls nearer. There is a horrible silence; 
grass grows before the doors ; we fear to look into 
any door, though they are all-open, or off the 
hinges ; for we fear to see yellow chapless skele- 
tons grinning there ; but our foot-falls rouse two 
lean dogs, that run from us with doleful howling; 
and we know by the felon gleam in their wolfish 
eyes, how they have lived after their masters 
died. We walk amidst the houses of the Dead, 
and out at the other side of the cluster, and there 
isnot one where we dare to enter. We stop be- 
fore the threshold of our host of two years ago, 
put our head, with eyes shut, inside the door- 
jamb, and say, with shaking voice, ‘ God save all 
here!’ No answer: ghastly silence, and a mouldy 
stench, as from the mouth of burial-vaults. Ab! 
they are all dead, they are all dead; the strong 
man and the fair, dark-eyed woman, and the little 
ones, with their liquid Gaelic accents, that melted 
into music for us two years ago; they shrunk and 
withered together, until their voices dwindled 
toa rueful gibbering, and they nardly knew one 
another's faces, but their horrid eyes scowled on 
each other with a cannibal glare. We know the 
whole story: the father was on a “ public work,” 
and earned the sixth part of what would have 
maintained his family, which was not always dal 
paid him; but still it kept them half alive for 
three months, and so, instead of dying in Decem- 
ber, they died in March. And the agonies of 
those three mouths who shall tell? The poor 
wife wasting and weeping over her stricken chil- 
dren—the heavy-laden, weary man, with black 
night thickening around him—thickening within 
him; feeling his own arm shrink, and his step tot- 
ter, with the cruel Hunger that gnaws away his 
lie, and knowing too surely that all this will soon 
be over. And he has grown a rogue, too, on these 
public works : with roguery and lying about him, 
roguery and lying above him, he has begun to say 
in his heart that there is no God ; from a poor 
but honest farmer, he has shrunk down into a 
swindling, sturdy beggar; for him there is nothing 
firm or stable; the pillars of the world are reek- 
ing around him ; ‘ the Sun to him is dark and si- 
lent as the Moon when she deserts the night.’ 
Even ferocity, or thirst for vengeance, he can 
never feel again; for the very blood of him is 
starved into a thin, chill serwm, and if you prick 
him he will not bleed. Now, he can totter forth 
no longer; alas! and alas! there isa dull, stupid 
malice in their looks; they forget that they had 
five children, all dead weeks ago, and flung, coffin- 
less, into shallow graves; nay, in the frenzy of 
their despair, they would rend one another for 
the last morsel in that house of doom ; and at last, 
in misty dreams of driveling idiocy, they die, utter 
strangers.” 


Again : in the lectures subsequently de- 
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the Irish Confederation, in 1848, after de- | 


scribing the land tenures of Europe, and 
how they were attained and sustained, he 


thus describes the tenures of land in Ire-| 


land by the people : 


MITCHEL ON TENURES. 


“ T have now finished my task. It was no part 


of my purpose to devise or suggest any course to 
landlords or to tenants for the future. I have 
imperfectly, but I trust faithfully, described the 
ways of country life in various other lands, and 
shown how the condition of anIrish farmer differs 
from them all, and I think you will agree with 
me that it is a matter of some importance to 
make these things well understood in Ireland 
just at the beginning of this winter—not merely 
asa matter of useful knowledge or curious in- 
ey into men and manners, but with direct re- 


erence to the deliberate attempt now made by our | 


enemies—that is, by the British government—to 
complete the conquest of Ireland in the degrada- 
tion, pauperization, and destruction of her peo- 


ple—an attempt which I firmly believe will be | 


signally successful, or else finally defeated within 
@ year and a day. 
“Ttis now, now especially, taat we are bound 


to learn how the ‘rights of property’ and the | 
rights of labor are generally understood and | 


acted on by other nations of the globe. We 


have no government to protect us—no Harden- 


berg to do us justice, It is by standing on our 
rights, each man of us upon his own rights, as a 
man and citizen, that we can present a living bar- 
rier, six millions strong—we are six millions 
still—against the further progress of legislative 
conquest and extermination. If men will suffer 
themselves to be called ‘masses,’ and to be 
treated as masses, ‘ located’ here and ‘ distributed’ 
there, like the earthwork of a railway—‘ absorb- 
ed’ into labor systems, like an unhealthy secre- 
tion—transported into the holds of ships, like 
ballast-—‘ utilized,’ so far as they are useful, (to 
somebody else,) and the remainder of them flung 
away, like ‘surplus’ puppies, and all this by 
some power outside of themselves, which calls 
itself * government ;’ if men suffer this, they and 
their country must belong to whosoever will take 
the trouble of entering on the possession. No 
need to invade ‘ masses’ of animated matter with 
an armed array and banners fiying: the sword is 
too bright, too high-tempered, too noble an in- 
strument, to be used upon such material: it may 
be shoveled with shovels, mown down like hay, 
heaved to and fro by crowbar, screw, and lever; 
it may be worn down by artificial famine in the 


midst of abuncance, and swept from the face of 


the land with the besom of destruction.” 


These extracts fully explain the social 
condition of the people ; but how far the 
prophecy contained in the latter has been 
verified, the God of nations must here- 
after decide, 

The former of the 
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above extracts | 
is rather of the character of an essay than | 
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of that plain, simple, daring style, which 
marked his purely political writings. He 
introduced the United Irishman to the 
world, and to “the Englishman, calling 
himself” Lord Lieutenant, “the official] 
representative of foreign dominion in our 
enslaved island,” in a letter, from which 
we shall take some extracts, showing that 
his course was not rash or impulsive, but 
maturely considered and determined on, 
and that he had caleulated all the chances, 
He lays down the objects of the newspa 
per and of its conductors ; shows that the 
failure of the United Irishmen of ’98, was 
mainly owing to the fact, that “ theirs was 
a secret conspiracy, ours is a public one ;” 
that “ they had not learned the charm of 
open, honest, outspoken resistance to op- 
pression, and through their secret organi- 
zation, you (government) wrought their 
ruin: we defy you, and all the informers 
and detectives that British corruption ever 
bred.” He then continues: 


* But lest there should be any mistake, | will tell 
you whatI shall do—there shall be no secrets from 
you, I intend, then, to pay special regard to the 
jury lists; to excite public attention continually to 
the jury arrangements of this city; and, above all, to 
publish a series of interesting lectures on ‘ the office 
and duty of jurors,’ more especially in cases of sedi- 
tion, where the ‘law’ is at one side, and the liberty 
of their country at the other. 

“f need say no more. You must now perceive 
that this same anticipated prosecution is one of the 
chief weapons wherewith we mean to storm and 
sack the enchanted Castle. For be it known to you, 
that in such a case, you shall either publicly, boldly, 
notoriously pack a jury, or else see the accused re- 
bel walk a free man out of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, which will be a victory only less than the 
rout of your lordship’s red-coats in the open field. 
And think you, that in case of such a victory, | will 
not repeat the blow—and again repeat it--until all 
the world shall see that England’s law does not go 
vern this nation ? 

“But you will pack? You will bravely 
threats and bullying, and insolent public opinion, and 
do your duty? You will have up Tne United 
IrisHMAN before twelve of your lordship’s /ion-an 
unicorn tradesmen, who are privileged to supply 
some minor matters for the viceregal establishment 
Will you do this, and carry your conviction with 
high hand? I think you will, nay, I think you must 
if you and your nation mean to goon making even 
show of governing here. Well, then, I will have other 
men ready to take up my testimony—ready and wil 
ling. Oh, Porsena CLARENDON! to thrust their 
hands into the blazing fire wnézl it be extinguishes. 
But you will ask for additional ‘ powers" You 
will resort to courts-martial, and triangles, and {ree 
quarters? Well, that, at last, will be the end 0 
‘constitutional agitation,’ and Irishmen will thea 


de fy 


a 


| find themselves front to front with their enemlesy 


and feel that there is no help in franchises, in votng® 
in spoutings, in shoutings, and toasts drank with en 
thusiasm--nor anything in the world save the ext 
sor and contractor muscles of their right armé,™ 
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these and in the goodness of God above. To that 
issue the ‘condition of Ireland question’ must be 


brought.” 


We call attention to this letter, because 
itis an exact chart of his intentions, and 
of his subsequent conduct and fate. The 
very words, and the very reference to 
Scevola, will be found again recurring 
at a period even more impressive. 

Having now addressed himself with be- 
coming courtesy to his antagonist, pre- 
cisely as in the deadly fight between Ham- 
let and Laertes, we behold the combatants 
bowing to each other: he next addressed 
himself to the people. One of those 
“bills” of paper, not of steel, but therefore 
more deadly, had been “ introduced” to 
the British parliament for the purpose of 
sweeping off another million of the people, 
and to the “small farmers of Ireland” he 
explains who they are and what they are, 
and the purport and object of the “ bill,” 
and concludes as follows: 


“This is the way your Bill is to work. 

“Now there is nothing hard to understand in all 
this, lt is one of the simplest of cases:—there are 
too many people in Ireland,—too many of your class, 
toallow the * better class’ to live as they have been 
accustomed to live, and the surplus is ad] on your 
side; one can even put down in figures the exact 
overplus: ‘the calculation,’ says Lord Devon, ‘is 
put forward’—192,368 families,—say one million of 
persons, men, women, and children, ‘to be removed’ 
—in other words, to be killed. 

“Yes, the truth must be told; you are to be slain, 
one million of you—and these ‘laws’ are the weap- 
ons wherewith execution is even now going on. 
Those of you who have property are to render it up, 
and die—those who have none, are simply to die 
Will you give us your properties and your lives? 
Or if not, how will you save them? 

“Now, friends, I think I hear some genteel patriot 
saying to you—meet then, agitate, make your voice 
be continually heard in the parliament! Organize, 
educate, conciliate ! * * 4 * * 

. “There will not much longer, I think, be toleration 
for driveling of this sort; you are by this time aware, 
: lrust, that all ‘laws!’ lawgivers, constituted au- 
‘orities, thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 
and powers in this land, are against you, and will be 
against you; but the question comes back, if agitating 
and petitioning a foreign parliament be useless, then 
What are you to do?” 


And this question he answers in his second 
letter, Having quoted from the public 
prints one of many cases, in which a far- 
laer named Boland, holding twenty acres, 
Was, with his family, found dead in their 
beds of actual want, caused by the whole 


produce of the twenty acres having been | 


a off by force to pay tribute to Eng- 
and, taxes to England, and rent to land- 
ords, “all enormous in amount, and all 
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|prior to your claim for subsistence,” he 
| proceeds 


“ Now, what became of poor Boland’s twenty acres 
of crop? Part of it went to Gibraltar to victual the 
garrison—part to South Africa to provision the rob- 
ber army ; part went to Spain to pay for the landlord’s 
wine—part to London, to pay the interest of his 
honor’s mortgage to the Jews. The English ate some 
of it—the Chinese had their share; the Jews and 
Gentiles divided it amongst them, and there was none 
for Boland, 

** The plain remedy for all this—the only way you 
can save yourselves alive,—is to reverse the order of 
payment, to take and keep, out of the crops you 
raise, your own subsistence, and that of your fami- 
lies and laborers, firs/; to part with none until you 
are sure of your own living—to combine with your 
neighbors that they may do the like, and back you in 
your determination to restst, in whatever way may 
be needful, all claims whatever, legal or illegal, till 
your own claims are satisfied, If it needs all your 
crop to keep you alive, you will be justified in refu- 
sing and resisting payment of any rent, tribute, rate, 
or taxes whatsoever. * * * * * 

«To do this effectually, you must combine, as 1 said, 
with your neighbors; you must form “ voluntary de- 
fence associations,’’ such as the Chief Justice re- 
commends, in order to help you to repel all depreda- 
tors ; and you must bearmed. * When a strong man 
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armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace.’ 


In this letter also, he spoke on the sub- 
ject of priestly interference against the 
people as follows. On this subject he 
was naturally, from being of a different 
religion by birth, cautious even to want 
of wisdom ; but such was the natural de- 
mocracy of the man: 


“Bat [ am told it is in vain to speak thus to you ; 
that the “peace-policy” of O’Connell 1s dearer to 
you than life and honor—that many of your clergy, 
too, exhort you rather to die than violate what the 
English call ‘law,’—and that you are resolved to 
take their bidding. Then die—die in your patience 
and perseverance ; but be well assured of this—that 
the priest who bids you perish patiently amidst your 
own golden harvests, preaches the gospel of Eng- 
land, insults manhood and common sense, bears 
false witness against religion, and blasphemes the 
Providence of God. 
“T will not believe that Irishmen are so degraded 
and utterly lost as this. The Earth is awakening 
from sleep: a flash of electric fire is passing through 
the dumb millions. Democracy is girding himself 
once more like a strong man to run a race; and 
slumbering nations are arising in their might, and 
‘shaking their invincible locks, Oh! my country- 
men, look up, look up! Arise from the death-dust 
where you have long been lying, and let this light 
visit your eyes also, and touch your souls. Let your 
| ears drink in the blessed words, “ Liber/y! Frater- 
nity! Equality!” which are soon to ring from pole 
to pole. Clear steel will, ere long, dawn upon you 
in your desolate darkness ; and the rolling thunder of 
the People’s cannon will drive before it many a 
heavy cloud that has long hidden from you the face 
of heaven. 

“Pray for that day: and preserve life and health, 
{that you may wortbily meet it. Above all, let the 
| man amongst you who has no gun, sell hts garment, 
| and buy one. 
a | » 
oHN MiITCHEL, 
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Anterior to the French revolution he 
addressed himself to the English democ 
racy : with what effect, the union between 
the democracy of the two islands is sufh- 
cient evidence. That union still subsists. 

To the P resby terian cle rey of the North 
whom the English viceroy had called to 
his assistance, Mitchel also wrote in terms 
of bitter criticism, which we regret we 
have not room to quote. 

Meantime, Mitchel 
to the Protestant and Presbyterian far- 
mers of the North as follows: After re- 
viewing landlord letters to them, and 
O’Connell’s letters to them, he pontinned ; 


“ For your case was, and is, just this—the farmers 
are gradually, in Ulster as in other provinces, losing 
hold of the soil, under the pressure of poor rates, 
rents, and taxes, and becoming laborers; and the 
laborers and artizans, from the excessive competi- 
tion of other laborers and artizans, are sinking gra- 
dually into paupers; so that there is a continnal 
sliding-scale sloping downward to perdition. For 
every ruined farmer there is one destitute laborer 
the more: for every ejected cottier there is another 
pauper on the rates, and the still-increasing rates 
weigh down faster and faster continually more and 
more of those who struggle to earn their bread, into 
the class which has given up the effort in de — 
and thrown itself on the earnings of other men 


In another letter to the same, he wrote 
thus— 


“T tell you, frankly, that I, for one, am not 
“loyal.” Iam not wedded to the Queen of Eng- 
land, nor unalterably attached to the House of 
Brunswick. In fact, [ love my own barn better 
than I love that House. The time is long past when 
Jehovah anointed kings. The thing has long since 
grown a monstrous imposture, and has been already, 
in some civilized countries, detected as such, and 
drummed out accordingly. A modern King, my 
friends, is no more like an ancient anointed Shep- 
herd of the People than an Archbishop’s apron is 
like the Urim and Thummim. There is no divine 
right but in the Sovereign People. 

“ Andfor the “ Institutions of the country,’ I loathe 





and despise them; we are sickening and dying of 


these institutions fast ; they are consuming us like a 
plague, degrading us to paupers in mind and estate 
—yes, making our very souls beggarly and coward- 
ly. They are a failnre and a fraud, these institu- 
tions,—from the topmost crownedjewel to the 
meanest detective’s note-book there is no sound- 
ness in them. God and man are weary of them. 
Their last hour is at hand; aud I thank God that I 
live in the days when [ shall witness the utter 
downfall, and trample upon the grave, of the most 
portentous, the grandest, meanest, falsest, and 
cruelest tyranny that ever deformed this world. 

* x * * * 

‘* My friends, the People’s Sovereignty : the land, 
and sea, and air of Ireland, for the People of Ireland: 
this is the gospel that the Heavens and the earth 
are preaching, and that all hearts are secretly burn 
ing toembrace. Give up for ever that old interpre 
tation you put upon the word ‘ Repeal.’ REPEAL 
is no priest-movement; itis no sectarian movement; 
it is no money-swindle, nor ‘Eighty-two’ delu- 
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| laghmast, ‘ green-cap,’ stage-play, nor loud-sound- 


addressed himself 







ing inanity of any sort got up for any man’s profit or 
praise. [t is the mighty passionate struggle of a 
ration hastening to be born into new national life; 
in the which unspeakable throes all the parts, and 
Rewer. and elements of our Irish existence,—our 

Confederations, our Protestant Repeal Associations, 
oor Tenant-right Societies, our Clubs, Cliques, and 
Committees, amidst confusions enough and the sad. 
dest jostling and jumbling, are all inevitably tend- 
ing, however unconsciously, to one and the same 
illustrious goal,—not a local legislature,—not a re. 
turn to ‘our ancient Constitution,—not a go olden 
link, or a patch-work Parliament, or a ( ‘ollege-green 
chapel-of-ease to Saint Stephen’s—but an inane su Re 
PUBLIC, one and indivisible 

“ And how are we to meet that day ?—Jn army, 
my countrymen, in arms. Thus, and not otherwise, 
have ever nations of men sprung to liberty and 
power. But why do I reason thus with you—with 
you, the Irish of Ulster, who never have denied the 
noble creed and sacraments of manhood? Youhave 
not been schooled for forty years in the fatal cant of 
moral foree—you have not been utterly debauched 
and emasculated by tke clap-trap platitudes of public 
meetings, and the empty glare of ‘ imposing demon- 
strations.’ You have not yet learned the litany of 
slaves, and the whine of beaten hounds, and the way 
to die a coward’s de ath. No; let once the great 
idea of your country’s destiny seize on you, my 
kinsmen, and the way will be plain before you asa 
pike-staff twelve feet long.” 


But meantime “ government” was not 


idle. Itenacted a “ law” specially 
try, condemn, and transport the man 
for anything he should write or utter—to 
confiscate his property, and to herd him 
with the mere ruffian, the mere thief, th 

mere burglar, the mere in its 
colonial dumping-ground of rascality. In 
one word, it enacted that for Mitchel to 
speak or write was “felony,” that is, 
thieving or swindling. 

Howe ‘ver, he had selected his course, and 
resolved to abide his fate, rather than justify 
the most ignorant of the people in the be- 
lief that they had again a traitor or a cow 
ard at their head. In the evening of the 
day when the likeness present to 
our readers was taken, he was arrested, 
seated with his family at dinner. That 
night, at 9 o’clock, he marched, erect and 
haughty, with a quiet smile upon his lip, 
under the gateway of Newgate, a prisoner 
under the gallows W he nce had swung “the 
United Irishmen of 98,” 

From his cell at midnight he wrote and 
published the following sublime sentel 
ces :— 


to seize, 


assassin, 


MITCHEL FROM HIS CELL. 
“For me, | abide my fate joyfully ; for I know 
that, whatever betide me, my work is nearly done. 
Yes; Moral Force, and ‘Patience and Persever 


, : | ance,’ are scattered to the wild winds of heaved. 
sion, nor puflery, nor O’Connellism, nor Mul-| The music my countrymen now love best to hea 
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is the rattle of arms and the ring of the rifle. As I 
sit here, and write in my lonely cell, I hear just dy 
ing away the measured tramp of ten thousand march- 
mg men--my gallant Confederates, unarmed and 
silent, but with hearts like bended bow, waiting 
till the time comes. They have marched past my 
prison windows to let me know there are ten thou- 
sand fighting men in Dublin—‘ felons’ in heart and 
soul. : : , P 

“thank Gop for it. The game is a-foot at last. 
The liberty of Ireland may come sooner or come 
later, by peaceful negotiation or bloody conflict— 
but itis sere; and wherever between the poles I 
may chance to be, I will hear the crash of the down- 
fall of the thrice accursed ‘ British Empire.’ 

* Joun MitcHeL.” 

But alas! by insidious and time-serving 
“friends,” these ten-thousand confederates 
lapsed, in a few days, to men in buckram. 

Meantime the vulgar operations for his 
trial were prepared ; but it would be as dis- 
gusting to recount them as it is disgust 
ing to recount the events of an ordi- 
nary execution. The jury was packed, of 
Partisan judges seated them- 
selves on the bench. A “Catholic” At- 
torney-General prosecuted him with pro- 
fessional and personal malignity. Le was 
placed with gratuitous indignity between a 
prostitute and a thief: but the sublime 
nature of the man stood up kindly and 
nobly between them. One old man, the 
friend of Emmett and of Tone, brought his 
gray hairs and his grand eloquence to the 
defence of the patriot. He assumed the 
responsibility of every word uttered by 
Mitchel, and asserted its legality and truth. 
) ® . . < 

aut it was all set forth in the programme— 
the “jury” had their verdict cut to order, 
and he was convicted as a felon. 

He then spoke in his usual calm, ener- 
getic manner, to the following effect :— 


course, 


“The law—the law has now done its part, and the 
Queen of England, her crown and government in 
lreland are now secure—‘ pursuant to act of Parlia 
ment.’ Ihave done my part, also. Three months 
ago, | promised Lord Clarendon, and his government 
in this country, that I woald provoke him into his 
‘courts of justice,’ as places of this kiud are called, 
tand that I would force him publicly and notoriously 
0 pack a jury against me to convict me, or else that 
I would walk out a free man from this dock to meet 
41m in another field. 

“My lord, I knew I was setting my life on that 
cast ; but | warned him that, in either case, the vic- 
‘ory would be with me: and the victory is with me. 
Neither the jury, nor the judges, nor any other man 
In this court, presumes to imagine that it Is a criminal 
who stands in this dock.”’ : 

© was interrupted with the plandits of the audi 
tory; and again continued : 

have kept my word. I have shown what the 
aw is made of in lrelaud. I have shown that her 
majesty’s government sustains itself in Ireland by 


oo juries, by partisan judges, by perjured 
s—.’ 
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Here he was interrupted by the Court. 

“T have acted,” he continued, “I have acted all 
through this business, from the first, under a strong 
sense of duty. I do not regret anything | have done, 
and I believe that the course which I have opened is 
only commenced. ‘The Roman,’ he continued, in 
one of those bursts of eloquence, with which he used 
to electrify men, stretching forth his clenched band 
and arm, ‘the Roman who saw his arm burning to 
ashes before the tyrant, promised that three hundred 
should follow out his enterprise. Can I not [pointing 
to his friends about] promise for one, for two, for 
three. aye for hundreds? ” 


1 


Here, amid a fearful he was 
seized, and, uttering his calm defiance and 
prophecy of the doom which awaits the 
tyrants of the land for which he suffered, 
he was dragged down into the vault. 

Two hours thereafter, a tearful woman 
and a lovely boy passed down the steps of 
Newgate and were driven off in a carriage. 
Another carriage drove up, surrounded 
by police. The iron doors of the gate- 
way opened, and Mitchel appeared in 
his usual dress, in the midst of officials 
with cocked-pistols in their hands. At 
a gallop, and by a circuitous route, his 
captors reached the most seaward point 
of the quays of Dublin. A war-steamer 
lay in the harbor. He reached the deck, 
and, surrounded by his guards, 
waved his hand—and, farewell. 

It is hardly necessary to relate 
quent events in lreland. The great master- 
mind kidnapped and swept away, it was 
easy to dk stroy lesser 


scene, 


bowed, 


subse- 


men, easier to dee 
ates of his earlier 


had 


stroy even the associ 
litical 
Some incurred the fall they provoked, but 


O- 
career who abandoned him. 
did not merit. Some escaped the punish- 
ment their treachery deserved. 

But let us speak of Mitchel. Last 
month we published a letter of his, writ- 
ten in of re-arrest for the 
crime of seeing his wife, who, after three 
years’ separation by the British govern- 
ment, had followed him to his exile—a 
letter which our members of Congress 
would do well to remark. That he was 
not only perfectly justified in the course 
he took, but deserving therefor of the ad- 
miration of mankind, no American ean 
stoop to doubt. That he has conducted 
himself with heroism, with equanimity, 


econ sequence 


| with candid justice, is undeniable, even by 


| his enemies. 


| 


He has never succumbed, 
or yielded one atom, to his tyrants, or 
asked from his friends any intercession in 
his behalf; on the contrary, in the letter 
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to which we have referred, he writes this 
sentence : 


*For the kind feeling which prompted your 
remarks, accept my thanks; but as to your sugges- 
tion, that the inhabitants of the Australian colonies 
should petition the Queen of England to pardon the 
Irish state prisoners, [ must take ‘ the comparative 
liberty’ of requesting. in case of such a petition being 
made, that my name may be excepted from the pray- 
ers of it. 
permitting any one to beg pardon for me, if I can 


help it.” 


While it is the proud privilege of our 
republic to be the protector and the home 


of the exile, it would be well for some of 


our members of Congress to be mindful 
of the fact. that it is not the mission of the 
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| protection, or friendship, or approval, to 


Mitchel and his associates in banishment, 
\let it not be in a manner not less insulting 
‘to him and them, than to our character as 
a republic and as a nation. 

| Neither Mr. Mitchel nor his friends, if 
the letter referred to means anything, will 
accept of pardon for their “ offences” on 
any condition or with any proviso. If 
the United States Senate merely wish to 
jafford them an opportunity of obtaining 
food for the stomach here, we believe the 
kindness is unnecessary. They have 
ample rations where they are. In pre- 
sent exile they are in honorable exile; 
with us, their state would still be that of 


United States to convert itself into the exile, unless they became, while a hope 
prison or the penal colony of any man, or}remained, dishonorable. It is not the du. 
for the behoof or service of any European} ty of friendship to commit a man to 


government. If we mean to extend our'| that position, 


Postscript.—A friend, since writing the above, has enabled us to present some extracts from the final 
his countrymen: it was written after his sentence, during the few short moments 


It is styled, A Letter to his Club: 


address of Mitchel to 
allotted to his fina! interview with his wife. 


“TO THE SECRETARY OF THE ST. PATRICK’S CONFEDERATE CLUB. 
“ Newgate, Friday, May 26th, one o'clock 
“ My Dear Sir: 

«In taking farewell of the St. Patrick’s Club, which I do with deep gratitude for their unwavering 
kindness towards me. I wish to make some remarks to them on the position of the cause. 

** There is no reason to be dispirited, provided the Confederates will, from this day forth, insist on an ag- 
gressive course of action being entered on, and steadfastly persevered in: | mean that a resolute stand 
shonld be taken for right and justice against ‘ law,’ and for the common privileges of manhood against 
I tell you, it will never do to recognize for one instant their ruffian Acts 


police-constables and soldiers. 
coats, 


of Parliament for laws, nor to suffer continual insults and buffetings at the hands of men in blue 

armed with truncheons. The spirit of no nation could live through such an ordeal, if it be much long 
tinned. You may organize,and recruit, and arm, and what you call prepare, until harvest, or until an Eu 
ropean war, or until the sky falls: but the cause will be going back instead of forward, 


” * 


rcon 


rs * 


he 


*‘ 1 mean, in short, that the Confederates, the Clubs, the people, in some form should actually elect t 
members of the Council--say for six months, and not by any means suffer it to add to its own numbers: 
Of course, this would violate the ‘Convention Act,’ which I consider an additional argument in favor ol 
the thing | suggest. It is plain that no wnpacked jury will ever convict for sedition in Ireland, and I hold 
to be absolutely essential to the cause that we should continually put the Government to the disgracell! 
and diabolical resource of packing. This is needful, in order to rouse indignation, to excite al] honest and 
manly feeling in the country in our favor, and to show what British government in this country really 
rests upon, viz. : fraud, force, corruption, perjury, and blasphemy, But, above all, it is needful in order 1 
keepalive and increase ihe spirit of the people. Believe me itis not arms, it is not food. itis not organiza 
tion, opportunity, or * union,’ or foreign sympathy, Ireland wants—it is spzrv/, a proud, defiant intolerance 
of slavery, and scorn of pretended ‘legal’ penalties, as well as other personal consequences. When this 
soul has come into Ireland, her opportunity is come: until then, never, never. 

“TI know that in writing thus to you, I subject myse!f to the imputation (which I hear some Confederates 
dare to cast on men who hold such sentiments) that I am an agent of the British Government, hired to €X- 
cite what is called a * premature insurrection.’ Let me entreat the Club to look with dislike upon any of 
its members who are ready to make such charges lightly against others. This wretched, cowardly spirit 
of mutual suspicion, is really the most fatal element I see in our movement at present: and the man 
amongst us who charges another with so hateful a crime, or hints at, or says such or such conduct 
opinions, or advice, look dike such an iniquity, ought indeed to be prepared to substantiate the charge # 
his peril. ? ’ “4 . * * . 

¢ T do not know that I have more to say to you, except to exhort you earnestly To Go on. The villaimles 
of these criminal prosecutions must show every one of you that it is now only the more necessary to P! 
vide arms and ammunition, so as to have the power and spiri/—the opportunity will come from Heavel— 
to abolish the frightful system which, under the names of Law and Government, lays waste, and begga 
and degrades our noble country. 

“JT remain, dear sir, your sincere friend, 

** Joun MiTcHEL.” 
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HARMONY versus FIREBRANDS. 


Mveu is said, and written, upon the 
necessity of harmonizing the democratic 
party of the Union. This excellent har- 
mony, so much coveted, is not to be 
attained by the indulgence of bad passions, 
by fiery ebullitions of ungoverned minds, 
by tyrannical assumption on the part of 
any dictator, or old political pope, self- 
elected, who issues his bulls, with hempen 
cord and leaden weights, against mea- 
sures, and thunders excommunications 
against individuals, who do not give in 
their humble submission to his arrogant 
pretene 2. 

There may be some men who have an 
innate love of being brow-beaten ; like 
those loyal citizens of Paris, who presented 
their congratulations and thanks to Louis 
Napoleon, for successfully holding them 
by the throat. But our own impression 
is, that most of the present generation on 
this side of the water, feel that they have 
reached the age of protest and inde- 
pendence, and that they will unite in over- 
whelming force against usurpation in any 
shape, from any quarter. 

Whatever rampant gymnastics of poli- 
tical would-be wisdom mi: iy be exhibited 
to the party by any high priest of Apis or 
apes ; whatever ince ndiary lights of fiery 
fox-tails may be sent through our corn- 
one thing certain: common 
sense, common integrity and good humor, 

re what alone only can pe rfect union in 
the democratic party. 

We cannot giv e a better illustration of 
this, than in the recent re-election of Mr. 
Hunter, of Vi irginia. 

Hunter’s course on the compromise is 
well known. He was opposed to se- 
veral of its provisions, and voted against 
them. At that time, the democratic 
party in Virginia was about equally divi- 
ded as regarded the measure. Notwith-| 
standing Hunter’s opposition, his honest | 
spirit of conciliati trengthened by his 


shocks, is 


ion, Ss 
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unmistakable purity of political and pri- 
vate character, did much to preserve the 
unity of the party, and was especially influ- 
ential in satisfying South Carolina—of the 
honor of forbearance with firmness. 

The divided condition of the party in 
Virginia during this trying and almost re- 
volutionary period, and its subsequent 
harmonious union in the nomination and 
election of Mr. Hunter, is only one of the 
many instances history, past and pre- 
sent, of the power of the right sort of 
men to heal the divisions of party. 

If he had pursued a different course from 
that which his patriotism and state fidelity 
alike prompted, and attempted to read 
out of the party those who differed from 
him and his friends, at that crisis of con- 
flicting interests and opinions, the result 
would have been the continued distrac- 
tion, and probable overthrow of that 
ancient and important party, which has 
made Virginia, the mother of statesmen 
whose acts are riveted in the shield of our 
national glory and welfare. 

The sentiments of this young senator, 
as being his sentiments, have thus a greater 
value at this time, from the unprecedent 
ed circumstances of his late election. 
Nominated by acclamation in his party, 
he has received a two-thirds vote of the 
Virginia Legislature. 

It is therefore with real pleasure that we 
refer to this gentleman’s conduct and 
sentiments, since the adjustment of the 
northern and southern differences. We 
are happy also that not his own state alone 
has been forward in testifying her ap- 
proval, A high ap prec iation of the merit 
of Senator Hunter’s course as chairman of 
the committee of finance in the United 
States Senate, led to an invitation to him 
from many of the leading merchants and 
bankers of New-York to visit their city 
during the summer of 1851. From his 
eloquent letter in reply, we extract the 
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»| following sentences. 


He is speaking of | 


the commerce of New-York and of Amer- | 


#, ica in the whole. 


“Tt is, perhaps, not extravagant to say, that the | 


§ tendencies of nations are changing, and their con- | 


tests are destined herealter to consist more in the 


© rivalries of the arte than in opposition of arms. | 
Certainly there has been no period in human his- 
tory, when commercial affairs rt yo so large a | 


) portion of the attention of mankin 

|) which commercial men played so important and | 
* * . . . . 

|“ The discovery of new harmonies in our 


i 


= prominent a part.” 


and none in | 


* 


“Tf human ambition should take this new di- | 


a rection, or rather take this old direction with in- | 


creased zeal, the world may well rejoice ; for these 


® are contests in which mankind is benefited, no | 


oe 


x 


By 
>| 


i 
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affairs a year ago touched home upon the 
stability of our Republic, the hour now 
strikes in still more solemn tones, if possi- 
ble, the vital necessity of national solidity, 
to front the audacious combination of the 
European continent against the edifice of 
republican freedom, of which this country 
is the chief corner-stone. 

And this we would hope to see adopted 
as the maxim of our democratic progress: 


system.” Noble work! let us be up, 
and proudly occupied in its strengthening 
and elevating task. 


} matter who may win. To us,sucharivalry may| Jt this nation of nations realize to her- 
) bring a double blessing, for its triumphs may not | 


| only give us rich rewards abroad, but lead to har- | self daily more and more, = weer of the 
}monyathome. {f American ambition and energy | thick-coming desolations on European soil, 
} can find full occupation abroad, it may fairly be | the majestic responsibility of her position 

hoped that the fires of sectional strife will burn | on the earth. By generous honor and high 


| less fiercely at home. Thedevelopmentofmoral| “asap ag ona i id 
and physical resources which such an occupation | SY™Mpathy ; by forbearance on the one side 


} must give, and the progress of truth, would per- | and the observance of the Christian golden 
haps remove some of the old antagonisms, and dis- | rule on the other; by a heartfelt remem- 


, r . 1ee i vata ” . 
cover new harmonies in our system. | brance of what our fathers thought they 


For this last sentence we desire espe-| owed to us, and a grateful return, in follow- 


| cially to record our admiration as well for|ing out their career, and living not for 


Pi the Republic. 
{ farther our approbation of the d 


| its freshness as its beauty and truth. The ourselves only, but for those who are to 
discovery of new harmonies in our system | come after us, blest or cursed as they will 
is a thought worthy of the white days of| be by our action; by all these multiplied 
Without expressing any | motives, let us resolve to calm unholy 
istinguish- agitation, in seeking new harmonies in our 


iY ed Senator’s remark, we proceed to deve-|system. The sands must be smoothed 


7 lop and extend its application. 


He cratic party. 
) new harmonies revealed. 


| before we can write on them. But also, as 

The “fires of sectional strife” are what | the dashing of the ocean solidifies the sand, 
have burnt asunder the bands of the demo-|so may the waves which have beaten over 
New ties are to be woven, |the constitution, leave it firmer beneath 
If our internal our tread. 
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Jeatousy of standing armies, the ne- 
cessity and curse of modern states, is one 
of the first elements in the creed of the 
true and patriotic lover of liberty. The 
unprincipled coup deétat of the 2d of 
December, wrought through the agency of 
the standing army of France, adds no 
little to the just prejudice entertained by 
freemen against such an institution. We 
have it from one of the greatest living 
exponents of liberty and freedom, that 
bayonets now-a-days ‘think—which means 
that discipline is not so all- powerful in the 
large armies of Europe, as to make the 
soldier obey every order, however repug- 
nant to his sympathies or convictions. 
Weare not disposed to think so ill, even 
ofa martinet, as to suppose that he would 


maintain that discipline should rule, when 
theft, lying, or assassination was ordered. 
And are the re not as high crimes against 


as any one of these? 


treason against the o 


is 


God and society 
Most assure dly, 

ple and its be hests, embody them all, 
well as many others equé ally revolting to 
the honest mind of a good citizen. Let 

us repeat what Kossuth said in his Phila- 
delphia speech on this subject : 


“ Existing governments have always a power 
ina great standing army ; which is a logical 
consequence of the principle of passive ‘obe- 
dience and discipline. But now-a-days even 
bayonets think, theugh not all bayonets. The 
Russo-Austrian advisers of Louis Napoleon did 
very well know, that to strike the first lever of 
attack against a despised, ‘chattering assembly, 
often hated by soldiers—and never with more 
Treason than now, in France ;—that to such a 
purpose of attack. even that army will submit to 
the iron rule of discipline ; but w hen the people 
strike the first blow, the soldier becomes a 
citizen, and lowers his thinking bayonet before 
his fellow citizen. Ap army which would not 
support a government when attacked by the 
people, obeys of course its leaders, w hen led to 
attack an assembly despised by the people them- 
selves. This is one key to Napoleon's first 
day’s success,” 


A few remarks on the rise and pro- 
gress of the military art, which have led| 
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to the institution of standing armies, may 
not be inopportune at the present moment; 
as they will doubtless be received with 
much interest by those readers, who 
imagine they foresee ap proaching one of 
those terrible convulsions in the affairs of 
man, arising from a general appeal to 
arms, 

Every record or tradition, which comes 
to us from the past, tells us that man, in 
his aggregate of tribe, race, or people, has 
ever been prone to wage war. upon his 
kind; and teaches us, that while his nature 
remains unchanged, no nation is free from 
its share of the chances of war. There- 
fore, no government can maintain itself, 
nor indeed can any nation permanently 
exist, without such an organization of its 
physical force,as will enable it to repel 
aggression from abroad, and to quell fac- 
tion and suppress insurrection at home, 
When, however, a government rests upon 
the will of the pe ople, regularly canvass- 
ed and expressed, pub lie opinion becomes 
the great and chief conservator of order ; 
and then the armed power of the state is 
only required to redress wrongs received 
from other nations. The boasted and 
highly-cherished liberties of a free people 
can have no certain and enduring tenure, 
unless such people show they are as ready 
and willing to do their own fighting as 
they are their own voting. 

Whether the fighting to be done is to 
redress a wrong, or to repel an invasion, 
or to suppress an insurrection, it will 
scarcely ever call for a levy en masse to 
carry it on; therefore, the services of a 
portion only of the adult male popula- 
tion will be likely to be nec essary at any 
one time. To reach the portion or class 
thus needed, is the proper object of 
military organization. The concert and 
unity of action, without which an assembly 
of a great number of men is merely an 


|unwieldy and helpless mass, or a danger- 
ous mob, can only be secured by their 
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obedience and submission to chie fs, under 

such classifications, divisions and combina- 
§ tions, as will constitute them into one 
harmonious body, moved by a common 
will. One era gave an organization, which 
resulted in the Grecian Phalanx ; another, 
in the Roman Legion ; and the last cen- 
» tury, in that of the corps darmée of Napo- 
» leon. 

In the remotest antiquity, hordes of 
® people, under chiefs and leaders, often left 
} their own homes, carrying devastation 
and conquest into strange lands, and en- 
slaving or exterminating those who dwelt 
therein. The large asseinblages of armed 
men, called armies, have been brought 
i together, led and fought under many and 
divers systems and organizations. Surug. 
gles for ‘such stakes as were constantly in- 
volved in war, necessarily aroused all the 
® higher passions of man, and naturally 
im. called into play his best talent and most 
© creative genius. The conduct of these 
©, struggles must soon have fallen under 
such rules and methods as constitute an 
art. The military art is only, however, 
first known to us as practised by the 
Greeks, and subsequently by its great 
masters, the Romans. ‘This art, which 
had reached such perfection under the 
consuls of the Republic, underwent many 
vicissitudes during the wars conducted by 
the generals of the empire, through the 
long series of imperial reigns, down to 
those of Justinian and Heraclius, when, 
like the last flash of an expiring light, it 
suddenly shot forth with a dense brilliancy, 
but only to fall back into utter darkness 
and oblivion. Now, after the of 
many centuries, when Progress has again 
entered on one of its great onward cycles, 

this art, through new and varied strug- 
gles, carried on with weapons and imple- 
ments unknown to the ancients, has once 
more been developed to its pristine eX- 
cellence. With the rise of this art, in- 
fantry, the popular branch of all armies, 
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ascends in the scale of importance, as it 
did in the days of Cyrus, Alexander, 





Cesar, and Belisarius. “WwW hereas, in the 
middle or dark ages, when military art 
was lowest, and skill in single combat 
highest, cavalry became the principal arm ; 
and if infantry appeared in the open field, 
they were ridden down by the men-at- 











arms, or driven before them as sheep fly | 
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| before wolves. Then it was, indeed, that 


|the people, without the privilege of bear- 


ing arms, and practised in the use of no 
weapon, suffered most from arbitrary rule 
and military oppression. With the growth 
of the art in modern times, the people of 
Europe have gradually become the war. 
riors, and have, at the same time, gained 
and established many natural rights 


‘which had been usurped from them by 


their warlike nobles, for a time beyond 
which the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary. The gradual growth of this 
art in modern times, is pithily sketched in 
the following extract, translated from the 
works of a French military writer 


‘In 1372, the Sultan Amurath !st perfected 
the institution of the Janissaries, which Orchan 
started in 1329. It was Orchan also who first 
assigned a regular daily pay to the Mussulman 
troops. The Janissaries were a paid and per- 
manent troop of infantry, whose valor for along 
time gave such a milit ary superiority to the 
Turks, that this people would, perhaps, have 
enslaved all of Europe, if they had only been 
able to secure the same superiority upon the 
sea. The soldiery of the Janissaries, through 
the changes which were made in their organiza- 
tion and composition, eventually degenerated to 
such a point, as to retain nothing more than the 
mere name of the original corps. The Swiss 
infantry having been the first among the Chris- 
tian powers which was organized in a regular 
and permanent manner, and which had suc- 
cessfully resisted cavalry in the open field, 
acquired a great superiority and much reputa- 
tion. ‘They began to make themselves remark- 
ed and known about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The Germans and Spaniards imitated 
the Swiss. ‘The former were always inferior to 


them, but the Spaniards surpassed them. These 
troops were armed with pikes, and formed in 
deep order, in imitation of the Greeks. They 


nearly always fought out of their own territories 
the Spaniards in Italy and Flanders, and the 
| Swiss and Germans in those countries whither 
they were called by the powers which employed 
them. It was about that time artillery was 
coming into use in European armies ; but it was 
unwiek ly and ill-served, otherwise no infantry 
could have preserved such a deep order. Fire- 
arms were also used, but of a very clumsy and 
imperfect construction; moreover, only a ‘small 
part of the infantry was armed with them. But 
as pikes are only proper for an open and plain 
country, they also had at that time a light in- 
fantry, which was destined for the atteck and 
de fence of posts. Improvements in fire-arms 
caused many successive changes in the con- 
| stitution of armies and of troops Infantry ac- 
| quire ed a new importance, and its proportion! in 
armies was much augmented. It was formed in 
| @ more open order, and confined to two kinds of 
troops: those armed with pikes, and those 
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armed with arquebuses. 
entirely abandoned in all European armies, and 
infantry was armed with musket and bayonet. 
One of the results from this change was, that 
combats at close quarters rarely occurred, as the 
infantry soon fell into the habitual use of its fire 
alone. Individual valor lost much of its influ- 
ence, more depending upon the formation and 
number of combatants. This change in the 
armament of infantry was the greatest which 
had been effected since the art of war existed. 
Another improvement was adopted in 1730, the 
substitution of the iron for the wooden ramrod. 
About the same time the regular cadenced step 
was introduced in marching, whence resulted 
more order, regularity and promptness in 
its maneuvres. ‘The relative proportion of ar- 
tillery was also increased, as it was rendered 
more movable. The changes and progress 
which have been indicated, but above all, the 
arming of infantry with musket and bayonet, ne- 
cessarily brought about a different formation of 
infantry, and led to a new system of war. In 
this state of things, the superiority of perma- 
nent armies became still greater thanbefore. It 
was in consequence of the nature of the arms 
that permanent armies were enlarged to their 
present great numerical force. The materiel of 
war becoming more costly, and much more com- 
plicated, governments alore could provide them- 
selves with it in sufficient quantity, and ofa 
proper quality for carrying on a war; this 
tended to destroy the importance of the smaller 
feudal chieftains. All the powers of Europe, in 
the last century, with the exception of Poland 
and Turkey, have kept up regular permanent 
armies. It is mainly ascribable to the want of 
them, that the former of these powers has per- 
ished, and that the second has met with such a 
succession of reverses. Infantry being actually 
the most important part of modern armies, as it 
also was of those of Greece and Rome, some 
details upon its constitution will not be inap- 
propriate. Infantry is now divided into batta- 
lions. The battalion being the unit of mancu- 
vring and fighting, its force varies from four 
hundred to a thousand men. It is formed into 
two or three ranks, independently of a rank of 
file closers, composed of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers. The elbows of the soldiers 
touch, and the ranks are brought as close to- 
gether as the proper execution of the firing will 
allow. The soldiers only use the cadenced step 
intheir manceuvres. The battalion is divided 
into a number of platoons or companies which 
have varied from six toten. This is the habitual 
formation. Infantry can thus be arranged in 
extended order, so that it can use its fire, which 
1s its principal means, whether of attack or of 
defence. It can also be formed in close columns 
for mancuvre, and to resist cavalry, and even to 
attack other infantry under favorable circum- 
stances. It forms itself into squares to resist 
cavalry. And lastly, it extends itself out 
into broken order, as sharpshooters, in doing 
the service of skirmishers. About a 
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In 1703, pikes were | 


sixth | 
: @ battalion usually fights in this way ; | 
ut the number of sharpshooters or light | 
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troops is augmented according to circumstan- 
ces and localities ; sometimes the whole bat- 
talion serves as such. Infantry, armed with 
musket and bayonet, is fit for all kinds of ser- 
vice. Infantry hardly ever crosses bayonets,— 
ordinarily, of two battalions which are fighting, 
the one which continues to advance in spite of 
the losses which it may sustain, carries the 
point, and remains master of the field of battle. 
The courage necessary for a foot soldier of our 
day, is not, then, the impetuous courage with 
which the Roman soldier-ought to have been 


| animated, but rather a courage of resignation. 


He should count less upon the use of his own 
strength to gain the victory, than upon the 
action of the battalion, considered as one body. 
The end, therefore, to be attained, is to have 
battalions so well constituted, that they should 
instinctively preserve their formation in the 
midst of the dangers and tumults of battle. 
This state of things augments the importance of 
the cadres, for, independently of being charged 
with directing the soldiers in their manceuvres, 
they have also to keep the men in their ranks, 
when the danger becomes great enough to 
threaten any confusion. ‘The affirmation will 
readily be acceded to, that battalions which have 
bad cadres, must themselves be bad, though the 
soldiers should be individually brave, and even 
well trained; whilst, if the cadres are good, the 
battalions will be good, even though a part of 
the soldiers should be bad. In support of these 
facts, the wars of the French revolution offer 
many examples. The best infantry is, then, 
that which has the best cadres. The best cadres 
are those which have military instruction, 
which are disciplined, which are trained in war, 
and are composed of brave soldiers, and in which 
a good esprit de corps reigns. With such cadres 
the battalions will do their duty, whatever may 
be the fortune of arms. Passions and senti- 
ments can, without doubt, exercise an influence 
upon the battalions, and augment the ardor 
with which they will be animated ; but these are 
merely accessory causes, and can only exercise a 
temporary and variable influence. Moreover, 
all soldiers (officers as well as men) being re- 
stricted to a blind obedience to their superiors, 
in all that which relates to military duty, find 
themselves in a state of dependence, which ren- 
ders them less susceptible of feeling the influ- 
ence of passions; and one of the causes 
which exercise the greatest influence upon 
troops is, without contradiction, the estimation 
in which they hold the talents of the general 
who commands thes. Cadres also exercise a 
great influence in tic cavalry and artillery; al- 
though much less than in the infantry—which 
arises from the order of formation of these arms, 
and their manner of fighting. Cadres must 
have exercised much less influence in Roman 
infantry than in that of our days, because they 
fought with intervals between the ranks and 
between the files; and further, because they 
always came to close quarters. In France, be- 
fore the wars of the revolution, the infantry of 
an army was divided into brigades. Each bri- 
gade comprised generally from four to seven 
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battalions. When the wars consequent on 
the French revolution broke out, the infantry of 
an army was divided into corps of two brigades, 
composed each of six battalions. About twelve 
squadrons of cavalry and twenty-two pieces of 
artillery were attached to this body of infantry. 
This union of troops received the name of di- 
vision, and was commanded by a lieutenant- 
general, who was styled general of division. 
Under the empire, Napoleon divided the infantry 
into corps d’armée. He composed these corps 
darmée of anumber of divisions, which varied 
from two to five. Each division, containing 
from nine to twenty battalions, was also divided 
into two, three, or four brigades, according to 
the number of battalions. He no longer attached 
cavalry to the divisions, but assigned one or two 
brigades of light cavalry to every corps d’armée. 
He united all the cavalry into a corps, which 
was composed of several divisions of cavalry. 
He attached batteries of artillery to the divisions 
of cavalry and infantry. He also attached some 
under the name of reserve, to each corps d’armée 
and to each corps of cavalry. Sometimes he 
kept a reserve of artillery at the special disposi- 
tion of the general-in-chief. All the powers of 

» Europe, with the exception of Turkey, adopted 

| this formation, which, in all essentials, is the 
one still actually prescribed for, and followed 
by their armies.” 


All the officers and non-commissioned 
sficers of a battalion, taken together, form 
§ (what the French call) the cavre of a bat- 
| talion. It generally comprises in addition 
a few veteran and well-trained soldiers. 
This cadre or skeleton, a word for which 
*® we have no exact English equivalent, i 

) truly the soul of a battalion. That organ- 
ization, which secures the existence of 
© good cadres, and the continued supply of 
= a sufficient number of men to keep them 
p filled, will fully develop the military 
| power of any state, as far at least as the | « 
infantry arm, the principal element of ar- 
Smies, is concerned. but there are other 
important points to be regarded in adopt- 
fing a military organization for a state, 
Sthan the mere development of its military 
ppower. It certainly will not be found that 
one common system will prove to be 
equally well adapted to the wants and pur- 
poses of all states, whether their govern- 
ements are monarchical, aristocratical, or 
Srepublican. The organization of the mili- 
Etary force of a country should be such, that 
sthe chances of success, in case of war, may, 
las far as possible, be in its favor, But in 
sorder that the armed force of one state 
ay struggle against that of another with 
some chance of success, it is at 
icessary that it should be equal to its adver- 
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sary in physical and moral force and in in. 
telligence, The physical force of an army 
depends upon its composition in men and 
in materiel ; and in the capacity of the 
former to use the latter. Its moral force 
depends upon its discipline, and apoe the 
faith it has in its own courage and in the 
skill of its leaders. Its intelligence depends 
upon the sound knowledge which each 
man, who makes a part of it, has of his 
own duties, and upon the facility with which 
real capacity finds means of rendering it- 
self useful and available. It must be evi- 
dent that these important qualities all de- 
pend in a great degree upon one another. 
Indeed, it is not likely that any of them 
will be found to exist ina high state in an 
armed force without the others being more 
or less developed ; so that what is done to 
elevate a force in one sense, will always 
tend to improve it in others. 
The principal institutions of a people 
forming a state may be separated into 
three heads—their political institutions, 
their civil and social institutions, and their 
military institutions, But this division is 
by no means absolute, for any one is so 
blended and combined with the others, 
that all its peculiar characteristics are more 
or less dependent upon the nature of them 
all, collectively and separately. When it 
becomes necessary to modify or form any 
one of these institutions of a state, without 
changing the others, the great and primary 
object should be, to effect it in sucha 
manner, as to preserve or produce a per- 
fect harmony of one and all of them with 
one another. By the military institutions 
of a country, we mean those laws and re- 
gulations by which its armies are raised 
and governed ; these institutions, like the 
civil and nolitic al, are generally of a slow 
growth. When otherwise, they are em- 
phatically the creatures of circumstances, 
being generated by the sudden perils and 
emergencies of a country, or through the 
ambition and cupidity of its rulers, In 
monarchies and aristocracies, the obje et of 
the government is the benefit of the rulers, 
the vindication of their power, and the 
preservation of their privileges. And 
where these conflict with the interests oF 
rights of the mass governed, they are only 
to be asserted and. maintained by a mili- 
tary force. The organization of such & 
military force as w would be proper to sub- 
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serve such purposes, would evidently be 
quite different from that which would be | 
raised to protect and maintain the liberties 
and equal rights of the citizens of a demo- 
cratic republic. In the first case the sol- 
diery should be kept as distinct a caste as 
possible from the mass of the people, and | 
its officers should be taken from the fami- 
lies of the privileged classes. Institutions, 
giving such an organization to the military 
force, would perfectly harmonize with the 
civil and political institutions of an aris- 
tocracy. This is forcibly illustrated by 
the British army, which, decidedly, has 
such an organizs ition, and has always proved 
to he eminently conservative of the other 
institutions of the British government. 
Although the long-entertained prejudice 
against large standing armies should not 
lightly be discarded by the people of any | 
Republic, they should yet discriminate be- 
tween a national standing army and a mer- | 
cenary one, Open frontiers and powerful and | 
rival neighbors, who maintain large stand- 
ing armies, will force a nation, 


notwithstanding the jealousy and fears 
which the people may justly entertain 
against it. But an insular position, or one | 
remote from other powers, may in a great | 
measure free a nation from any such ne- | 
cessity. For a democratic republic, those | 
military institutions will be best, which 
will require the smallest possible perma- 
nent force, and yet provide for its sudden 
expansion to the full strength of the na- 
tion. The word army is often used in a two- 
fold sense: one embracing the entire mili- 
tary establishment of a country, however 
stationed, scatte red, or dispe rsed ; the 
other and more proper applicé ation of the 


word, refers to a union or assemblage of 


troops of different arms, under the com- 
mand of one chief. The control and ad- 
ministration of an army, in the first sense, 
properly belongs to the political powers 
of the government. But in the second, its 
command should only be entrusted to a 
military man. By troops, is meant a 
colleetion more or less numerous of armed | 
men. Troops are differently organized | 
and armed, aceording to the nature of the | 
service which they have to perform. Re- 
gular armies are composed, as already | 
stated, 
larly 


armed and organized. The strength | 
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fence, to keep up a similar establishment, | 


of a certain number of corps, regu- | armies 
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lof armies, the kind of troops of which 
they are composed, and the numerical 
‘relation of these troops to one another, 
have, as before stated, greatly varied at 
different times, and nearly always in con- 
sequence of changes which have taken 
place in the art of war. It has become a 
custom among modern and civilized na- 
tions to keep on foot a permanent military 
force. When neither the sports nor com- 
mon avocations of a people are such as to 
| familiarize them with the use of arms and 
| other implements of war, the true and full 
physical force of a nation can only be 
|represented by a permanent army. A 
permanent or standing army is one which 
is maintained in peace as well as in war. 
The service of the soldiery, privates and } 
non-commissioned officers, after once en- 
tering such an army, is always obligatory } 
and compulsory for a specified term of | 
years, when not for life itself, as it 
\is in some armies. Permanent armies 
| are of two kinds: one in which the men 
are raised from the mass of a population | 
by lot or conscription ; the other, in which 
[the men voluntarily enter the service, by 
|enrollment or enlistment. The former is 
| always a national army ; and if it be raised 
|by a conscription, which takes ev ery 
‘citizen, on attaining a certain and fixed 
age, into the military service of the ro 
for a short and limited period; then a 

army, thus raised and kept up, is in alia 
essentials, and certainly, as far as the men 
are concerned, also a democratic, as well 
as a national army. That armies can be 
maintained on such an organization, is 
shown by the Prussian army. Every" 
Prussian, on arriving at twenty years of } 
age, is enrolled in the active army for 

three years, which term he is compelled 

to serve, except in cases specified and de- 

fined beforehand by law, and even then 

the persons excepted, before being let off, 

have to show that they are qualified, or 

else qualify the mselves, to disc harge all 

‘the duties of a soldier. ‘The latter kind 

|of permanent, regular, or standing army, 

in which the men voluntarily enter the 

service, will also be national, if confined 

| exclusively to the citizens of a country. 

| Usually, however, any able-bodied man of 
whatever country, is received into such } 
As the men in these armies en- 

ter upon the military life as a profession, 
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and follow it for a livelihood, they are| 


called mercenary troops, or troops which 
serve for hire. Such troops have, in all 
ages and climes, shown high military 
qualities. As for example, Xenophon’s 
Greeks, and the armies of Hannibal, Mar!- 
borough, Frederick, and Wellington. 
Swiss mercenaries, wherever they have 
taken service, have always proved fully 
equal to any troops they have served 
with or against. The same may be said 
of the Irish mercenaries, formerly in the 
service of Spain or France. In all good mer- 
cenary troops of modern times, the point 
of military honor, and the desire for fame 
and distinction, are established and uni- 
versally recognized characteristics. The 
term permanent army is sometimes used 
in contradistinction to that of temporary. 
There are several kinds of temporary 
armies; but there are certain radical de- 
fects common to them all: a bad compo- 
sition in troops of different arms ; a want 
of discipline and harmonious co-operation 
of one corps with another ; the uncertainty 
under which a commanding general must 
labor with regard to their efficiency ; and 
the little reliability which, either he can 
have in them, as a body, or which they can 
have in one another. And all these defects 
are totally independent of the individual 
bravery and personal character of the 
men composing such armies. Probably 
the worst kind of a temporary army is 
the one composed of contingents furnished 
by subordinate powers to a supreme gov- 
ernment ; for whilst nominally under a 
common head, they are more or less mere 
independent allies, operating on the same 
field. Such were the armies of the feudal 
times. The Poles, the most warlike peo- 
ple of Europe, having no military organi- 
zation which would give any other kind 
of armies, have been enslaved, and their 
country partitioned off among the adjoin- 
= ing powers, who had ail modified and im- 
§ proved their military organization. 

porary armies, in all those governments 
which act directly and through no inter- 
= mediate power, are either raised by call- 
fing out classes, or making a draft on 
classes of the adult male population, in 
» which the classification is previously made 
by law and dependent upon age; or by 
» enrolling such persons as voluntarily offer 
their services. 
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By the first system, a government is 
always certain of raising the requisite nu- 
merical force ; whilst by the other it might 
raise none. Itmay be given as an incon- 
trovertible assertion, that temporary troops 
are never serviceable nor valuable, unless 
the men already have some familiarity 
with the use of arms, and the officers some 
knowledge of military disciptine ; but even 
then every subsequent hour’s active ser- 
vice, every night’s bivouac, will add to 
their efficiency. Such temporary troops, 
associated with good permanent ones, may 
constitute a most efficient and powerful 
army. ‘The great defect of all permanent 
armies, especially at the end of a long 
peace, is, in having many officers in the 
higher and senior grades, too old for the 
hardships and enterprise of active service. 
Therefore, a system for the appointment 
and promotion of officers in such armies, is 
never perfect, unless it also provides for 
retiring the older officers from the active 
army, as they become unfit for service. 
Where it is desired to reward long and 
faithful service, they might be transferred 
into situations in the administrative part 
of the military establishment with light 
and easy duties, or held as life pension- 
ers ; or given at once, and in one sum, an 
equivalent commutation for a life pension. 
In a monarchy or an aristocracy they 
should be retired as pensioners to secure 
their devotion to the government; but 
in a republic, they should be retired ona 
commutation, so as to be again merged 
into the mass of their fellow-citizens, and 
not kept as adistinct caste. Every mem- 
ber of society must recognize as an axiom, 
that compulsory military service for a 
limited term, can be claimed by a state 
from every one of its citizens; and that 
this is a duty, which cannot be safely 
transferred to any stipendiaries by the 
citizens ofa republic. In those permanent 
or standing armies where the service of the 
men is compulsory through conscription 
or draft, but limited to a period of from 
three to seven years, it is found even when 
some inducements are held forth, that they 
rarely ever voluntarily re-enter on a second 
period of service, but prefer returning t0 
/some vocation in civil life. In such at 
mies, it is the body of officers alone who 
‘generally make the military profession 
| their career for life. It is, consequently, 
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the organization of this corps of officers 
which has the greatest influence on the re- 
lations of the military with the other insti- 
tutions of a country. It may be such as to 
counteract, under all ordinary cireumstan- 
ces and times, the democratic tendency re- 
sulting from a general conscription and 
limited periods of service for the men. 
The officers of a large standing army, like 
those in Europe, form a community of 
themselves, with interests which may be- 
come or be rendered very distinct from 
those of the mass of the people. We have 
a late and lamentable instance in France 
to show how little reliance can be placed 
upon the loyalty and patriotism of such a 
permanent corps of officers, for sustaining 
and upholding the constitution and laws 
of astate against the plots and schemes of 
any ambitious political or military chief, 
who may have secured their favor. It is 
too plainly proved in this instance, that 
there is not a sufficiently conservative 
principle to be found in the mere fact of 
the bayonets of such armies occasionally 
thinking, for a republic to hazard its liber- 
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ties within the range or influence of its 


‘action, Before that can ever be safely done, 
it will be necessary that the epaulettes 


| should also be brought to think, by pro- 
viding for drawing back again into the 
ranks of private or civil life, all officers, 
after limited periods of service. We en- 
tertain no doubt of the practicability of 
devising an efficient organization for an 
army which would accomplish this impor- 
tant object, nor of the feasibility of doing 
it, in such a manner as to be perfectly ap- 
plicable to the maintenance and discipline 
of as large armies as those of European 
powers. If we were tempted to develop our 
views on this subject, they would more 
properly belong to another chapter, and 
would have to be postponed for a future 
article. In compiling this, we have not 
hesitated to adopt opinions, as well as 
draw facts. from standard works on mili- 
tary matters ; and shall feel amply repaid 
for our labor, if we have succeeded in pre- 
senting a sketch to our readers, in which 
they may find anything of novelty or in- 
terest. 


SOULOUQUE AND THE DOMINI SNS. 


Tue result of the disinterested, humane, 
and truly philanthropic efforts of the three 
combined mediating powers—the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, to effect 
an adjustment of the difficulties between 
the negroes and the Dominicans, has been 
at length declared by the public press. 
After the most praiseworthy and zealous 
exertions on the part of the accredited 
agents of the three powers—extending 
through a period of some eighteen months 


—Soulouque, or, as he is pleased to style | 


himself, Faustin the First, Emperor of 
Hayti, has most graciously vouchsafed, out 


of considerate kindness and condescending | 
regard for the high interceding powers, | 


to aceord to the Dominicans a truce 


for four years, with an obligation on| 


each of the belligerent parties to give the 


other one year’s notice of any intention 
on its part to res. me hostilities. When 
it is considered that the domains of his 
black majesty comprehend and are con- 
fined to the one-third part of the Island of 
St. Domingo, the other two-thirds con- 
stituting the territory of the Dominican 
Republic, this instance of his gracious con- 
descension towards the three highly re- 
spectable and friendly powers on the one 
hand, and of his royal magnanimity and 
clemency towards the Dominicans on the 
other, deserves and demands all due 
acknowledgment. 

It unfortunately happens that the public 
|journals, some of which have taken this 
|business in especial charge during the 
‘last six or eight months, have failed to 
‘furnish sufficient and reliable data from 
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Or about one-fourth pure whites ; and, we 
may add, that, while the population has 
since somewhat diminished in the aggre- 


gate, the relative proportion of the races | 
‘authorities had no 


has remained nearly the same. 

At the moment when the colony in the 
West was decisively lost to France by the 
massacre of the whites and the establish- 
ment of the black supremacy, that power 
obtained, by cession from Spain, posses- 
sion of the Spanish colony in the East, 
and exercised jurisdiction over it till the 
year 1808, when the native inhabitants, 
assisted to some extent by the English, 
expelled the French, This re-possession 
in favor of Spain was confirmed to that 
power by the treaty of Paris, in 1815. 
From this time until 1821 the colony was 
ruled by governors appointed by the 
Spanish crown. But in the latter year 
the inhabitants, sympathizing in the re- 
volutionary spirit which then pervaded all 
the Spanish American colonies, deposed 
and sent home the governor, and pro- 
claimed an independent provisional gov- 
ernment instead. 

But the inhabitants were not united in 
their political views. Some were in favor 
of annexing the colony to the Colombian 
republic of South America; others, of es- 
tablishing an independent republic; while 
4 third faction, a very insignificant one in 
point of numbers and character, and com- 
posed of a portion of the colored popula- 
tion, was favorable to an.union with the 
? Republic of Hayti” in the West, under 
which title the celebrated black chief. 
Boyer, had then recently united the two 
petty states into which that part of the 
island had, since the revolt, been divided. 
While the two former parties were en- 
deavoring to effect their respective pur- 
poses, the last found means to communi- 
cate to Buyer their own wishes, and intel- 
ligence as to the state of affairs in the 
East. He lost no time in availing him- 
self of the favorable opportunity for seiz- 
mg an already much-coveted prize, but 
marched immediately across the frontier 
and in the direction of the Dominican 
“apital, with the large and tolerably well- 
‘ppointed army, which he had already 
Prepared, in contemplation of a hostile 
ivasion of that territory. 

It was in February, 1822, that he ap- 


peared with this army before the gates of | 
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the capital, Santo Domingo City—a 
walled and fortified place—and demanded 
its surrender. Unprepared to resist so 
formidable an invasion, the provisional 
alternative but to 
surrender on the best terms they could 
obtain. These were, that the Dominican 
territory should be incorporated with, and 
form an integral part of the Haytian Re- 
public ; but that the inhabitants should be 
left undisturbed in the enjoyment of their 
personal, civil, and religious rights, as 
then enjoyed and derived from their 
Spanish ancestors. 

On these conditions, the gates were 
opened to Boyer, who marched his 
troops into the city, and occupied with 
them the fortress and the battlements of 
the walls. Having thus obtained secure 
control of the capital and principal sea- 
port, which was virtually the possession 
of the whole country, he threw off the 
mask. Hibs first act was to proclaim uni- 
versal and unconditional freedom to the 
slaves, against the remonstrances of the 
principal inhabitants, who reminded him 
in vain of the pledges he had just given to 
respect their rights of property. This 
was but the beginning. There was not 
one of the stipulations made on his part, 
which was not, during the whole period 
of this compulsory union and Haytian 
supremacy, grossly and systematically 
violated, both by executive and legislative 
measures—which, in Haytian policy, have 
ever resolved themselves into one and the 
same thing at last. One of the first of these 
measures was the confiscation of the es- 
tates of all those whites who, on the inva- 
sion and accession of Boyer, had fled their 
country, either through fear of his resent- 
ment for their having conspicuously op- 
posed the annexation, or dread ofa general 
re-enactment of the bloody drama which, 
thirty years before, had signalized the 
accession of the blacks to power in the 
West; the only grace held out to these 
refugees being the privilege of saving their 
estates by returning within the space of 
a year and four months, and naturalizing 
themselves as Haytians. This last con- 
dition was also exacted of the white land- 
proprietors who remained in the country. 


| Most of the former and many of the latter 


class preferred exile and loss of property 
rather than abjure their nationality, and, 
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by becoming Haytians, subject themselves 
as such to any after prosecutions for their 
former opposition to the Haytian scheme 
of annexation, which, by a retro-active 
construction of their act of naturalization, 
the unscrupulous Haytian chief 
easily construe into positive treason. 
This measure was nearly contemporary | 
with another of a similar charaeter, having 
in view, and adopted in furtherance of, the 
same ultimate object—the transfer of the 
mass of the real estate in the Dominican 
territory into the hands of the blacks. To 
have proceeded directly to the accomplish- | 
ment of this vbject, by applying to the 
Dominican territory the principle of the | 
Haytian constitution, which denied to any 
white the capacity to hold real estate, 
would have been too gross and barefaced 


an outrage even for Boyer to perpetrate, | 


especially so long as any plausible ex- 
pedient or device existed, by which to 
effect indirectly and essentially the same 
result. For this purpose he required al] 
the Dominican land-owners to exhibit the 
title deeds by which they held their estates, 
as anecessary condition to their saving 
them from confiscation to the use of the 
state,—thus throwing the burden of 
proof of ownership on the actual and un- 
disputed possessors. This, in a country 
where, owing to the simplicity of a 
generally pastoral life, titles had noto- 
riously in very many instances been 
handed down from ancestor to heir for 
generations and even centuries, by tradi- 
tion alone, could not of course be al- 
ways done. Length of undisputed pos- 
session, however great, which in all civil- 
ized states affords at least strong pre- 
sumptive, if not conclusive evidence of 
title, availed nothing in the new code of 
Boyer. This measure had the most 
sweeping effect in the case of the large 
estates into which much of the territory 
had been parceled out to the original 
Spanish colonists, and which were now 
held by their descendants as tenants in 
common, for the convenience of rearing 
herds of cattle—one of the two principal 
occupations of the Dominicans. Less 
care had been naturally taken in these 
instances than in others, to preserve the 
original title deeds. Boyer first required | 
these estates to be divided among the co- 
proprietors ; and then, by requiring of 
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each the same evidence of title as in the 
| former case, these estates very generally 
| passed into the hands of Boyer and his 
‘minions. If any of the ousted pro 
prietors ventured to remonstrate, they 
were persecuted, imprisoned, or sometimes 
even shot, for their presumption. 

Oppressive fiscal regulations were 
adopted with reference to the cutting of 
mahogany—the other of the two prin. 
cipal occupations of the Dominicans—by 
which that main support of the foreign 
commerce of the country was nearly cut 
off. To complete this series of wrongs and 
outrages, the Dominicans were made re- 
sponsible for the past of Hayti, with 
which they had had no concern, by being 
saddled by Boyer with the payment of a 
proportion of the indemnity which that 
chief agreed, in 1825, to pay to Charles 
X. of France, in favor of the expelled 
French colonists, as a condition of his 
acknowledging the independence of Hayti, 

The terms of the annexation were also 
flagrantly violated in other respects. The 
customary law of the Spanish colony was 
virtually abrogated by the substitution of 
the Hay tian civil and criminal codes, 
printed in the French language, which 
were made the sole basis of all judicial 
proceedings and determinations. The 
French language, also, was peremptorily 
substituted in the place of the native 
Spanish, in all judicial proceedings, both 
oral and written, and in the pubtic records, 
although it was an entirely unknown 
tongue to the great mass of the people ; 
and Haytian officials who spoke it alone, 
were almost universally substituted in 
the place of those of native Spanish 
origin. The rights, also, of the Dominican 
church, the oldest metropolitan in the 
new Ww orld, were violated, by the confisca- 
tion of the greater portion of its property, 
and by extortionate measures sheng in 
regard to the rest. To crown all, bodies 
of. Haytian soldiers were kept constantly 
stationed in the capitol and other towns 
and posts throughout the Dominican 
territory—tyrannizing over, oppressing 
by their exactions and extortions, and 
overawing the native inhabitants. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the 
twenty-one years of Haytian supremacy 
under Boyer, over the ancient Spanish 
portion of St. Domingo. This oppressive 
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yoke was never endured with patience, 
though it was for that length of time sub- 
mitted to from necessity. Nor is there 


any justification, or even palliation for the | 


course of policy and conduct, adopted and 
systematically carried out by the Haytian 


government tow ards the Spanish portion of 


the island, in the fact that its people were 
represented in the Haytian congress. 
“Hayti” proper, though comprising but a 
third part of the island in extent of ter- 
ritory, numbered about halfa million of 
inhabitants, while the sparsely peopled 
Dominican portion, comprising the re- 
mainder, contained, as we have seen, only 
about one fifth that number ; and their 
proportion of the aggregate representation 
of the island in the congress was corres- 
pondingly small. Hence, regarded as 
they always were, in the light of a con- 
quered people—and to a very material 
extent, of an odious and suspected race— 
in all questions and matters local to them- 
selves, and which especially touched the 
claims or assumptions of the Haytian 
government, their vote or influence was a 
mere nullity, and could in no sensible 
manner influence the measures of the 
Haytian chief, or the acts of the servilely 
obedient Hi: ay tis an portion of the congress. 
At last, in 1848, the Haytians them- 
selves, we aried with the extortions and Op- 
pression of Boyer, rose against him, and 
compelled him to seek safety by flying from 
the island, which he had impove ished by 
his military despotism and by the self-ap- 
propriation of millions of. the public 
money, which he had already invested in 
Europe, whither he now followed. The 
Jominicans at once united in the insurrec- 
lion, and deposed Boyer’s officials in the 
East, as the He aytians had done those in 
the West: With the mass at least, in the 


East, this move ment on their own part did 
hot then look to an immediate separation 


from Hayti. For this long desired and con- 
templated ultimate step, they did not feel 
themselves re: idy, without the aid of 
foreign intervention, which they were then 
endeavoring to obtain. Besides, they 
hoped for a change of policy with a change 
of rulers, which the conduct of the Havtian 
evolutionists at first in some measure 
justified, 

General Ferand Riviere, the leader of 
the insurreciion against Boyer in the} 
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| West, having organized the new order of 


things in that part, crossed the frontiers 


with a corps of the army, to effect the 


same object in the East. “Here, however, 
his conduct belied all the fair promises he 


‘had made, and dissipated the hopes in- 


dulged by the Dominicans, by convincing 
them that the old policy of implacable 
hostility to them was still to govern the 
Haytian councils. The whole t body of the 
whites were the objects of his suspicion 
and distrust; and wherever he went, large 
numbers of them, on the slightest or no 
pretext at all, were seized and impris- 
oned ; the provisional magistrates substi- 
tuted in the various towns by the people, 
in the place of the inc umbents of Boyer’s 
appointment, were unceremoniously dis- 
missed, and replaced by officials of his own 
selection, generally taken from the attachés 
of his staff or army, and brought with him 
from Port-au-Prince for * that purpose. 
Heavy contributions, also, were laid on 
the churches and on the inhabitants. Jn 
a word, Riviere seemed ambitious to 
make the luckless Dominicans regret, by 
his excess of tyranny, the iron rule of his 
expelled predecessor. 

Still they sent their quota of delegates 
to the convention, which was called to 
meet at Port-au-Prince the same year, for 
the purpose of remodelling the constitu- 
tion. Why did they do this? The 
answer is ready: they could at that time 
do no better; and, besides, a French fleet 
then lay in that harbor to back the de- 
mand of the French consul for pay- 
ment of the indemnity; and as this was 
the nation to which they already looked 
for future succor, the delegates would 
now have a favorable opportunity to con- 
fer with the commander of it, for the pur- 
pose of enlisting his active material aid. 

On the meeting of the convention, the 
Dominican delegates took their places in 
it, and participated in its proceedings. 


The first important business that came 


up was the consideration of the basis 
on which the union, if it continued, be- 
tween the two parts of the island. should 
be established. The Dominicans, whose 
people had long desired in vain the adop- 
tion, in reference to their part of the 
island, of the policy of white immigration, 
in order to fill up their thinly-peop sled ter- 
ritory, and thus revive their decayed agri- 
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cultural and other interests, now insisted, 
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| tion as the first step to a universal and 


as a requisite condition to the consent of| complete confiscation of that species of 


their people to remain in the union with 
Hayti, on the abrogation, so far as re- 
garded the Dominican territory, of the 
Haytian fundamental law and policy pro- 
hibiting the immigration of white agricul- 
tural colonists, 


policy the only means by which the white 
race, the ancient possessors of the soil, 
could be saved from final extinction by 
the combined processes of extermination 
and expulsion, and their rich waste lands 
redeemed from the state of primitive rank 
wildness into which they were fast re- 
lapsing. 

For the same reasons, and from a dread 
also, it may be, that by such a change the 
numerical and physical preponderance on 


the island would be once more restored | 
to the white race, the Haytian delegation 


peremptorily refused to accede to the con- 
dition proposed. To aggravate the dis- 
content of the Dominicans at the rejection 
of this, their ultimatum, and strengthen 
their consequent determination to separate 
from Hayti, a constitutional provision was 
about the same time adopted by the 
convention, most just and liberal 


regarded under the circumstances, not 


without some reason, as an intended out- | 
This was the | 


rage upon their constituency. 
placing of all religious creeds and denom- 
inations on a footing of equality. 
preciate this circumstance, it must be re- 
membered that the elements of the Hay- 
tian religious character are in part Chris- 
tian, in part idolatrous—derived from 
their African ancestral superstitions, and 
half atheistical—the last ingredient being 
derived from the atheistical school of the 
first French Revolution, out of which their 
own also sprang. The Dominicans, on the 
contrary, are devout Catholics ; and after 
having witnessed and experienced the 
plunder and extortion to which their na- 
tional church had been subjected, in gross 
violation of right and of public faith, by 
Catholic Hayti, now very naturally asked 
with equal apprehension and reason, what 
would be the fate of their religious institu- 


tions, and of their church property, when | 


all special legal protection was taken away 
from them? They regarded this innova- 


They, from their past ex- | 
perience, clearly foresaw in sucha change of | 


in | 
itself, but which the Dominican delegation | 


To ap- 


| property, by a process analogous to that 
| by which a general confiscation of private 
| landed property had formerly been sought 
| to be effected; and they, doubtless, were 
‘not far from right in their apprehensions, 

The East, which had long been prepar. 
ing for the crisis, now rose in arms, with. 
out waiting for a final answer from the 
French naval commander, with whom the 
Dominican delegates had been secretly 
conferring, and whose manifested sympathy 
in their cause, if nothing farther, had led 
them to hope for his active co-operation. 

The first outbreak occurred at Santo 
| Domingo City, where a central revolution- 
ary junta had been for some time in secret 
organization. According to a preconcerted 
plan arranged by this body, the native 
inhabitants of that capital, aided by the 
body of the foreign residents, rose on 
the Haytian garrison of a night, forced it 
to capitulate, and sent it home. The 
same body, soon after, on the 16th of Janu- 
ary, 1844, issued the Dominican Revolu- 
tionary Manifesto, declaring the separation 
from Hayti, and setting forth the substan- 
tial reasons for the act. 

It is due to the Dominicans to remark, 
that at the same time the Central, or as it 
was now called, the Provisional Junta, 
published and sent an address to the Hay- 
tian authorities and people, deprecating 
any hostile collision on account of the se 
paration, and inviting them to conciliation 
and good neighborhood with themselves, 
as independent and friendly nations. It 
also published an address to the Hay- 

tian residents of the Dominican territory, 
inviting them to remain, and promising 
them inviolability of person and property 
on their conforming to the new order of 
things—a pledge which, in the case of 
such as accepted the offer and its condi- 
tions, was never violated. 

Don Pedro Santana, a native of the 
province of Seybo, in the southeastern part 
of Spanish St. Domingo, where the blood 
and manners and customs of the people 
have remained more purely Castilian than 
in any other part of the territory, and 
whose inhabitants are mostly herdsmev, 
and noted for their brave and chivalric 
character,—himself a very considerable 
|Hatero or cattle-estate owner, and who 
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had already acquired local distinction by 
his acknowledged bravery, intelligence, 
and his known hatred of the Haytian dom- 
ination, became at once the recognized 
military leader of the Dominican revolu- 
tio. The Haytian authorities were not 
disposed to relinquish their old acquisitions 
without a struggle. In the course of the 
three or four months immediately follow- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, se- 
veral severe engagements were fought 
between the Haytian and Dominican ar- 
mies on the frontiers, to which both had 
advanced, the former for the purpose of 
invasion and conquest, and the latter to 
repel them. 

In every important and decisive instance 
the Dominicans were victorious, though 
the odds numerically were very much 
against them. Every attempt at invasion 
was successfully repelled, the Dominicans 
maintaining their posts along the line of 


the frontier, and acting purely on the de- | 
fensive ; both of which attitudes they have | 


ever since successfully and strictly main- 
tained. 


Meanwhile, a convention was called | 


for the purpose of framing a constitution 
for the newly proclaimed republic; the 
result of whose labors was an instrument 
Very similar in its character and provisions 
to our own, on which it was modeled. It 
was formally proclaimed in November of 
the same year, 1844, with General San- 
tana, the Liberator, named a President 
for two terms, or eight years, in consider. 
ation of his services. By this constitution 
Slavery is declared to be for ever abolish- 
ed; and all Dominicans, irrespective of 


lor, are placed on a footing of equality | 
before the law ; all classes, with a unani-| 


nity perhaps never before exhibited in 
any revolution, having taken up arms to 
repel the common enemy. 

Such is the brief but accurate history | 
ofthe relations between Hayti and the 
ominicans, It will have been seen that 
the only Eure ypean power having any sha- 
dow of a title to supremacy over the ter- | 
‘ory of the latter at the time of the sepa- 
‘ation from Hayti, was Spain, and that 
*ts had remained in abeyance—unas- 
“rted—since the time of the expulsion of 
ie royal governor by the colonists, in 
I821, “In fact, she has since virtually me 


inguished her claim to sovereignty by 
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the Dominicans. 


|two distinct acts: first, by demanding of 
| Hayti, in 1830, an indemnity for the loss 
‘of her old colony, which the former had 
| annexed to itself a few years previously ; 
and second, by entertaining a proposition 
| for acknowledging the new republic, pre- 
'sented by the Dominican commissioners 
‘to the court of Spain, in 1847; a negotia- 
| tion left incomplete at the time by the in- 
|tervention of circumstances wholly ex- 
|traneous to the question of recognition. 
The question, then, lies wholly and solely 
| between Hayti and the Dominican Repub- 
lic ; and the preceding impartial narrative 
of facts, if it proves anything, demonstrates 
clearly and conclusively the utter ground- 
lessness of the Haytian claim to suprema- 
cy, and the flagitious character of the war 
for conquest and subjugation, which she 
has for eight years as unsuccessfully as 
|perseveringly and vindictively waged 
against the Dominicans. 

A brief allusion to some of the princi- 
pal events that have occurred since the 
| separation from Hayti, will close our re- 
| view of this part of our subject. 

After the first unsuccessful attempt 
made by Riviere to subjugate the Domi- 
nicans, they were left, with the exception 
of one or two occasions, in undisturbed 
repose, under the Haytian rule of his two 
successors, Guerrier and Riché. But soon 
after the accession of Soulougque, who 
was elevated by the army which he com- 
manded to the presidency, vacated by the 
sudden death of Riché, a new policy was 
adopted. It became his fixed idea, which 
he has never since for a moment aban- 
doned, to subjugate the Dominicans and 
re-annex their territory to Hayti. This 
purpose he has pursued, sometimes by 
secret intrigues and conspiracies plotted 
by his agents and partisans among the 
Dominicans ; at other times by open war- 
fare and attempts at invasion, and at all 
times by exciting in the minds of the Do- 
minicans, by every art and method, ap- 
prehensions of invasions and attacks, for 
the purpose of compelling them to keep 
a large army on foot, thus exhausting 


| the public treasury, and impoverishing and 


crippling the resources of the country by 
keeping a large proportion of the effective 
population withdrawn from agricultural 
and other industrial pursuits—the indirect 
means by which, in the failure of more 
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direct ones, he hopes, at last, to be able 
to effect his purpose. 

During the summer and autumn of 1847, 
a conspiracy was set on foot at the capital, 
having for its object the assassination of 
the Dominican president, the slaughter of 
the whites, and the restoration of the coun- 
try to Hayti. In December, when it was 
nearly matured for the final blow, it was op- 
portunely discovered, and crushed by the 


vigilance and energy of President San- | 


Soulouque and the Dominicans. 


| 
| 


[February, 


Having lost all confidence in the 


‘ability as well as in the integrity of 


‘their president, who, in the first en- 


tana; and two of its principal agents—one | 


a cabinet minister, a colored man, and the 
other the brother of the latter, a general in 
the Dominican army—after a fair and im- 
partial trial and full conviction, suffered 
the penalty of death. 

In August, 1848, General Santana re- 
signed the presidency, after having held 
the office about one-half of his double 
term. Under the presidency of his 
immediate successor, Manuel Jimenes, 
whom, in the sequel, we shall turn 
up again in another sphere, the finan- 
cial affairs of the Republic became seri- 


ously embarrassed, and the army ma-| 


terially disorganized. ‘To such an extreme 
did his mismanagement and apparent in- 
efficiency proceed—belying his former 
reputation for energy and ability—that 
the Dominicans, convinced of his traitor- 
ous designs, compelled him, in the latter 
part of the year 1849, to abdicate, and 
seck safety by flight. This he effected by 
going on board an English vessel. He 
ultimately went to Port-au-Prince, and 
placed himself under the protection and in 
the service of Soulouque. It was during 
this latter year that Soulouque prepared for 
a formidable invasion’of the Dominican Re- 
public, timing the blow so as to have it 
fall at the very moment when the latter 
was, by this disorganization and confu- 
sion, least prepared to repel it, if, indeed, 
it was not arranged by preconcert with 
President Jimenes himself. The com- 
plete failure of this attempt at invasion 
and conquest, so formidable and serious 
in its character from the overwhelming 
amount of the forces brought for the pur- 
pose into the field under the immediate com- 
mand of Soulouque himself, whose avowed 
purpose, and one which he anticipated 
would prove of easy accomplishment, was 
to exterminate the white race, is a matter 
of recent history. 


counter with the invading enemy, had 
suffered a shameful defeat, the Domini- 
cans had summoned their old chief San- 
tana from his provincial retirement, and 
delegated to him the commission of col. 
lecting the scattered and disorganized 
army, and leading it against the enemy, 
Having returned in triumph, and Jimenes 
being not long after expelled, as_be- 
fore stated, he was offered the presi- 
dency or dictatorship of the country 
which he had twice saved from destruction. 
He declined either, contenting himself 
with retaining the command of the army, 
and deferring his claim to the presidency 
in favor of his friend Buenaventura Baez, 
the present incumbent, a gentleman of 
high character for intelligence and patriot 


|ism, a very considerable Janded proprie- 


tor, and formerly and at different times a 
deputy, and a commissioner for the Re- 
public to several of the courts of Europe. 
We propose now to review, briefly, the 
diplomacy and policy pursued by certain 
powers towards, and in reference to, St. 
Domingo, and the respective peoples in- 
habiting the two distinct portions of its 
territory. This will enable the reader to 
form an accurate and appreciative judgment 
in regard to the past policy and course, 
and the present attitude of our own go 
vernment, in reference to the same island 
and its peoples. Ifthe result of this review 
shall be an exhibition, in this instance, of 
our foreign policy in the New World, in 
an aspect somewhat humiliating to our 
national and American republican pride, It 
may be some extenuation, that it will 
only stand side by side with one very 
similar in character and “ diplomacy” 4l- 
ready placed conspicuously before the 
public, illustrative of our policy and post 
tion on the Central American question. 
From each and from both a most instruc 
tive lesson can be drawn. At any rate, 
on a principle analogous to that which 
ratifies the justness and wisdom of the 
aphorism of the ancient poet, 


“ Fas est et ab hoste doceri,” 


we may be permitted to indulge the hope 
and expectation, that the new national a¢- 
| ministration, about to be inaugurated 1 
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1853, wiil repair the mistakes and dere- 
lictions of its immediate predecessors in 
both these glaring instances, if in no 
others. We have, however, a more im- 
mediate object in view, than one whose 
accomplishment is looked for in the next 
coming year. It is true that, judging by 
the past, we have no hope that the present 
national administration will arouse itself 
to fulfil its imperative and long-neglected 
duty towards St. Domingo, and the Do- 
minican Republic in particul: ww. But know- 
ing, as we do, that a measure is sought, on 
one side, to be effected, which, if success- 
ful by receiving a ratification on our part, 
will be as egregious a blunder, and work 
as great a wrong to another party, as our 
past neglect or equally culpable inefh- 
ciency has alre: ady done—the ratification 
or rejection of which measure, the solicited 
acknowledgment of the Haytian Empire, 
in the particular form and manner in 
which it will be shortly proposed to our 
government, will ultimately rest with the 
United States Senate, we deem this the 
most suitable time to make a publie ex- 
position of the past and present state of 
the case, appealing to the enlightened pa- 
triotism and American republican sym- 
pathies of that body, as now politically 
constituted, to place their decided veto 
on that measure, whenever it shall be 
brought before them for their ratifica- 
tion, 

What, then, has been the history of the 
past diplomacy and policy of other go- 
vernments, and of our own, in regard to 

Domingo? and what is our present 
position and our urgent duty, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, towards 
the republican portion of it ? 

Since the loss of the colony inthe West, 
France has never for a moment lost sight 
of, nor remitted her exertions to carry 
into practical effect, a policy looking to a 
territorial inde munity for her loss, in 
some portion of the same island. The 
signal and most disastrous failure of her 
immediate atte mpt to put down the black 
tebellion, is a matter belonging to the 
public history of the close of the last 
century. Just at the same time, and in 
pursuance of the same policy, she ob- 
tained, by one of the provisions of the 
treaty of Basle, the cession from Spain 
of her colony in the East, as before men- 
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tioned. During the brief period of Freneh 
rule in that part, the long-languishing and 
decaying interests of the colony received 
a decided progressive impulse. The ex- 
pulsion of the French, in 1808-9, was due 
to two causes—the inveterate dislike of 
the Spaniards to the i'rench, exasperated 
by the continental wars between the two 
parent nations, and to the jealousy and 
apprehensions of the colored classes, ser- 
vile and free ; of the slaves, because their 
condition, under the exceedingly mild 
system of Spanish servitude there, was 
scarcely felt by themselves as a yoke, 
while they foresaw, in the continuance of 
the energetic and thrifty French rule, the 
ultimate establishment of the iron servi- 
tude which had provoked the revolt in 
the West ; and of the large middling class 
of free people of color, because the same 
circumstances awakened in them some- 
what similar apprehensions for their own 
future, under the same domination. 

English proclivity to conquest, and colo- 
nial establishment, manifested itself to- 
wards St. Domingo immediately on the 
loss by France of ‘her color y in the "West by 
the ascendency of the blacks. St. I Jomingo 
lay in too near proximity to the British 
slave colony of Jamaica, and the spectacle 
it exhibited of some two or three hundred 
thousand slaves, without masters, revolt- 
ed, it is true, but only awaiting reduction 
to submission and appropriation by some 
more powerful nation, to be set at work 
again on the unparalleled rich and highly 
cultivated lands which they had appro- 
priated, presented an irresistible tem pta- 
tion to English cupidity, and to the British 
policy of colonial aggrandizement. Hence 
the celebrated expe ‘dition, closely follow- 
ing on the heels of that of the French, for 
the subjugation of the revolted blacks, and 
which, like that, ended in signal and most 
disastrous failure. 

The hand of England in Dominican 
affairs, and her policy in reference thereto, 
was next exhibited in the assistance she 
afforded to the natives by her naval force, 

1808-9, in expelling their then com- 
mon enemy, the French. But instead of ap- 
propriating the spoils to herself, regard for 
her then ally of Spain required her at the 
time to defer to that power the sovereignty 
of her old colony; and afterwards, the 
exigencies of the Pacification of Paris, in 
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1815, demanded the ratification of this 
supremacy of Spain. 

Why did France 
witness unmoved, and quietly submit to, 
the violent usurpation by Boyer of su- 
premacy over the Spanish colony, in 
1822? In regard to the former, the con- 
dition of her affairs at home gave sufficient 
occupation at that time to the inefficient 
scion of the elder Bourbon line, then on 
the throne. And as for the latter power, 
a change had come over the spirit of her 
West India policy since the era of her 
crusade against the self-manumitted blacks 
of the West. Inst 
propagandism, as then, her new local 
policy there was now one of manumission 
and freedom, the real design and purpose 
of the measure being masked under the 
plausible and philanthropic name ofuniver- 
sal African emancipation throughout the 
British dominions, but which had no 
important or material application except 
in the West Indies. 
this ostensibly philanthropic and humane 
movement is to be sought elsewhere, and 
is very easily discoverable. Asit farnidhes 
the key to her subsequent policy on the 
question under consideration, it is deserv- 
ing of a brief allusion. 

The then recent acquisitions by the 
United States of the large and valuable 
territories of Louisiana and the Floridas— 
territories inevitably and evidently des- 
tined to cultivation by slave labor, and to 
the production in most part of the same 
staples as those of her own neighboring 
West India slave colonies—foretold to 
the British 
a dangerous, if not fatal, rivalry to those 
her so long cherished interests, The con- 
trast between a sickly colonial condition 
on the one hand, and the invigorating 
influences of independent republican insti- 
tutions on the other, gave full assurance 
of such a result. Fence, her slave colo- 
nies must soon become comparatively 
worthless, even if slavery was continued. 
On the other hand, if it was abolished, a 
cordon of free black communities—inde- 
pendent or colonial—would be formed on 
our borders, checking the extension of our 
territory ; and, by the moral influence of 
their social position, in our immediate 
vicinity, diminishing the value by lessening 
the security of our slave property, and | 
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The real motive of 


cabinet the speedy creation of 
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thereby checking the rapidly developing 
power and influence among the nations, of 
our American Union. 

The extension of the black supremacy 
over the entire island, in 1822, was very 
naturally regarded in the same quarter as 
an important auxiliary to the furtherance 
of this new policy suggested by the new 
aspect of affairs on the side of the United 
and the astonished blacks, as yet 
uninitiated in the arcana of state policy and 
diplomacy, saw, without comprehending 
the reason of it, the same power that a few 
years before had endeavored, without 
cause or provocation on their part, to 
crush and re-enslave them, now suddenly 
changed into a warm and officious friend. 
And Great Britain now did through poliey, 
as above indicated, what Charles X. had 
just done through penury—ree 7 the 
nationality and ‘indepe ndence of Hayti. 

Thus the much vaunted British African 
Emancipation scheme, and the whole policy 
of that government on the negro question 
generall y—including the acknowle dgment 


‘of Hayti—when stripped of their disguises 


and pretensions, reduce themselves to sim- 
ple calculations of state expediency. Her 
philanthropy, and her love for human 
liberty and popular freedom and rights, 
are like the cock on the old-fashioned 
weather-vanes—they never any 
movement or take’ any direction except, 
and only as, they are ‘acted upon by th 
breezes of her commercial and maritime 
policy, setting in the direction of the 
sources of her supplies and the marts of 
her products, or towards desirable and 
available positions for military lodgments 
and naval depéts. 

During the long and gloomy period 0 if 
twenty-two ye ars of Hayti ian Oj ee 
domination, we find few traces of th 
policy or action of the European nations 
before spoken of, or of any others. The 
island seems to have been for a season 
lost to the world—erased from the chart 
of nations. Especially was this the case 
from the epoch of the American 1- 
ternational Congress of Panama, in 1829 
—the United States representatives, who 
had been instructed by our roment, 
under the younger Adams, 
nize or admit the represent ution of Hayti 
in it, as a sister Republic, on account of 
the anomalous character and condition of 


assume 


cove 


not to recog: 
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its government and people. From that 
eriod, too, even the Spanish part of the 
island, w hose people, on account of their | 
European blood, and their anomalous, iso- 
lated condition, had once awakened the 
attention, and excited, in some degree, the 
sympathy, though their territory h: id, ‘still 
more, the cupidity, of some of the Euro- 
pean powers, seems to have passed from 
remembrance and observation, now that | 


it was merged in Hayti, and its people! 


blotted out from a recognized existence, 
even as a colonial appendage of any civil- 
ized nation. 

The next era, to which our present pur- 
pose attracts our attention, is that of the 
separation from Hayti, in 1844, At this 
time, aid was solicited from France, as we 
have seen, by the Dominicans, in their 
contemplated and approaching struggle 
for independence. According to what 
may be regarded as the French semi-official 
exposition of the matter, the French ad- 
miral declined interfering until he should 
receive instructions from his gov ernment. 
That may be literally correct; but we 
have now to give, in this aaa: 
the Dominican version, which will put 
quite a different face on the matter. 
oe accuracy of this version, apart from 
the fact of its having been received on the 
spot from very good authority, and from 
various credible sources of information, is 
strongly corroborated by after occurrences 
and circumstances yet to be noticed. 
The French admiral signified, according 
to this ve rsion. his delegated power and 
his readiness to inte rpose actively, if ne- 
cessary, in behalf of the Dominicans, pro- 
vided their provisional government would 
cede to France the sovereig nty of the bay 
and harbor of Samana, and the adjacent 
territory, This bay lies on the north- 
eastern side of the Dominican territory ; 
and for commodionsness and availability 
‘or commercial and naval purposes, is 
pid second to any in the worl 1—that | 

San Francisco not exce pted—while the 
adjacent territory, and, in fact, the whole 

f the de partment or province in which 
that harbor is situated, possesses more 
varied and valuable agricultural and other | 
resources, than, probably, any other por- 
tion of the island. The possession of this 
bay and harbor, as a naval depét and 
station, by any one of the great maritime 


powers, would give it the easy command 
of the navigation of the Caribbean Sea, 
and complete control of the inter-oceanic 
passages of Southern Mexico, Central 
America, and the Isthmus of Panama. 
We shall have occasion, in the sequel, to 
trace the progress of the characteristic 
schemes and manceuvres of the first great 
maritime powers of Europe for the pos- 
session of this most important position. 

In consideration of the cession of it to 
her, France was willing, by espousing the 
cause of the Dominicans, to break with 
Hayti, and so abandon, as the Haytian go- 
vernment has always de clared—not with- 
out some show of reason and justice—she 
must do in any such case of interference 
between herself and the inhabitants of the 
East—all expectation or hope of the pay- 
ment of the yet delayed indemnity. But 
rather than consent to this dismember- 
ment of their territory by the alienation of 
a portion of it, whic h would, in the future, 
seriously jeopard their independent pos- 
session of the remainder, by placing them 


‘under the surveillance of the power occu- 


pying that stronghold, the Dominicans pre- 
ferred to enter onthe unequal contest unaid- 
ed and alone. The result, thus far, has shown 
the wisdom and sagacity of their determi- 
nation. They have est: ab lished and vindi- 
eated their national indepe ndence: and 
their territory, with all its unsurpassed 
advantages of soil and climate, and min- 
eral resources, and with all its strong po- 
sitions, is completely and solely in the 
possession and control of the new repub- 
lie. 

And what was our own government 
doing all this while, that the great mari- 
time powers of Europe were endeavoring 
to wring from the necessities of a brave 
but feeble people, at our very doors, just 
entering on an unequal contest, not only 
to establish kindred republican institutions 
against the unfounded claims of despotic 
power, but to preserve themselves from 
annihilation—the possession of a maritime 
position, which must most seriously affect 
our commercial and other national in- 
terests? And what has been its poliey 
and conduct, while these European schemes 
have been progressing, even till since the 
acquisition of our new Pacific possessions 5 : 
and when, in consequence, every question 
relating to the inter-oceanic communica- 
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tions, has become of peculiar interest and | tional policy, with the same views, and for 


importance to us? We shall see. 

It must be confessed that our govern- 
ment commenced well ; and, in the begin- 
ning, acted with commend: able ongncey 
and timely foresight. So early as 1842 


and when the European schemes wane! 


just beginning to develop themselves in 
relation to Spanish St. 


Washington, to inquire into the condition 
of that people, and for the purpose, as we 
suppose, of looking after the proceedings 
of other powers in reference to them, and 
which might, very possibly, affect our own 
national interests in that quarter. This 
interest manifested for them by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, doubtless 
strengthened the reviving hopes and re- 
newed purposes of the Dominican patri- 
ots. Atany rate, soon after the estab- 
lishment of their new Republic, its gov- 
ernment sent commissioners to W ashing- 
ton to solicit its recognition by our 
government. Having established a con- 
stitutional government, on the model of, 
and very similar to, our own in theory, 
and in practice as nearly so as the cir- 
cumstances of their position and condition 
admitted, and far more than could 
have been expected of a people who had 
for so long a period languished under a 
colonial system, and afterwards under the 
still more depressing and deteriorating 
influences of a virtually subjugated con- 
dition, under a semi-barbarous despotism, 
the Dominicans looked first, and very 
naturally, to the United States for coun- 
tenance and recognition. And they hada 
right, especially under the peculiar cireum- 
stances which were then developing them- 
selves before their eyes at home, and 
which were communicated to this govern- 
ment, to expect that they would not look 
in vain. 

In connection with this application to 
our government, are several circum- 
stances that claim attention, as indicative 
of the importance which a clear and saga- 
cious view of policy on our part should 
have attached to it: 
foreign immigration, the sanction of which, 
as we have seen, was made by the Domi- 
nicans their ultimatum, as a condition of re- 
maining united with Hayti, 
rated as a fundamental part of this new na- 


sO 


iand action. 


Domingo, a spe-| 
cial agent was dispatched thither from |i 


First, the policy of 


was incorpo- | 


| the same purposes, as in the first instance, 


The white, or intellectually dominant, and, 
in fact, ruling race, originated and direct 
ed this as all other governmental policy 
The aim and scope of this 
policy has never contemplated any in- 
fringement on the civil or political rights 
of the colored races, as —— a foot. 
ing of perfect equality before the law, as 
declared by the constitution. Though it 


| did contemp late an ultimate result, — 


by natural causes, and without infringing 
on those rights of the present or of any 
future generation, should in time trans. 
form the mass of the Dominican people 
into an energetic white race ; and this by 
the simple process of intermixture and 
bleaching. Let us briefly examine this 
subject. Of the present population, about 
fifteen to twenty thousand are pure 
whites; some forty thousand of the 
remainder are of the very light shades of 
color, called in the island blancos, or 
whites; while the remaining twenty to 
twenty-five thousand range from the 
darker shades of intermixture to the pure 
black—of which last the actual 
number is quite small, and, in a compara- 
tive view, insignificant. In a country 
where strong prejudices on the score of 
color do notnow exist, it is easy to see how 
very speedily the immigration of a few 
thousand whites each year, with their 
natural increase, bringing with them thei 
laboring population, would, in a short time, 
and without impairing the existing rights 
of any existing class, create but two dis 
tinct social orders in the island, the white 
proprietary and the purely black popula 
tion. 

Not only is this immigration needed, 
as the government and all intelligent Do- 
minicans have always declared, and, 0 
fit occasions, urged, to occupy their vacant 
lands now lying waste, through the — 
ness of the present population, which 
averages but about four to 
square mile, but also to renovate thal 
same population from which, as the) 
frankly confess, little can be expect ted in 
the way of agricultural enterprise and 
improvement, unless so renovated by the 
admixture of blood, and the infusion of 
some of the industry, thrift, and enter 
prise of foreign nations of the white race. 


class, 


souls 
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This is the means to which they have 
looked for the renovation of their lands 


once cultivated, and the subjugation to 
derations that were in the beginning pre- 


a state of cultivation the virgin soil 
which overlies a large portion of the terri- 
tory of the Republic. This fixed policy on 
the part of the new state was distinctly 
placed before our government, with the 
important consequences that would result 
to our trade and commerce, from having 
established on our borders, and in one 
of the very garden spots of the earth, a 
young and flourishing Republic, allied to 
us by kindred institutions, and which 
might be bound to us by the grateful re- 
collection of countenance and recognition 
extended to her in her early days of fee- 
bleness and difficulty. While, on the 
other hand, in case of the failure of the 
Dominican experiment of self-government 
by the overpowering force of Hayti, and 


the consequent failure of the policy of 


foreign immigration, there would be es- 
tablished over that whole island, and in 
our immediate vicinity, a demi-savage 
race Of blacks, utterly useless to civiliza- 
tion, and occupying without cultivating 
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one of the very garden spots of the 
earth. 
These are the circumstances and consi- 


sented to our government, as motives to 
awaken its interest and stimulate its ac- 


‘tion in behalf of the newly-established 


‘epublic ; and by them are we to judge of 
the course then adopted, and of that which 
has since been pursued by-it, in relation 
to that government and people. 

We shall, in our next, trace the policy 
pursued by our government towards the 
new Republic from the time of its estab- 
lishment—the schemes and policy of 
Great Britain in reference to it and to 
Hayti, and the further development of 
those of France—and, finally, we shall ex- 
amine into the character and national 
aspect of the position occupied by our 
government,.in that grand consummation 
of its policy and action, and of the several 
and separate schemes and purposes of the 
other two powers—the triplicate mediating 
coalition—and show what long ago was, 


‘and now emphatically is, its duty in the 


premises, 


SOUTH-WESTERN SCENES. 


BY 


AN EX-TEXAN, 


No. I.—MORE SNAKE THAN BEAR. 


Joz,as a@ matter of course, took the 
lead; next came the redoubtable Poke, 
armed with a double-barrel, which excited 
both the sneers and the laughter of his 
‘ompatriots; Dave, Baze and Sam com- 
posed the main body, while old Africa and 
young New-York, in the persons of Cesar 
and myself, brought up the rear, Coesar 
was evidently in an especial bad humor ; 


80 bad, indeed, that the forced absence of 


his favorite “ Bose” would hardly account 


for it; and, as he stumped along behind | 


me with a fire-pan on his shoulder and an 


axe in his hand, every time that he made 
a mis-step, hurt his toe, or that his 
shin—the seat of African honor—came 
in rude contact with unexpected sub 
stances, brimful was he of ire and 
bitterness, that no small quantity—spilled 
as it were by the jolt—would overflow in 
the form of a round dozen of African 
oaths, succeeded by a continued rumble of 
mutterings, for all the world like distant 
Dutch thunder. 

“Dog gone, de fool! who ax him for 
come, hey? Antee gwain cotch dis child 


SO 
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wid the pups, no how. Mass Joe’s sense 
mus be <7 gone any how ; das a fac.” 

“ Why, Cesar,” said I, at length, “ what | 
can be the matter ; what has disturbed 
your equanimity ?” 

“Stub’d my ekalimity ! massa Phil, 
dah’s nuff to stub enny white folks’ eka- 
limity ; let os poor nigga, sah. Dars 
Mass Dave’ 
knows aie him, any day—and dat no 
eount Mass Poke, he got dern fool scatter 
gun, wid cussed (Cesar, for percussion) 
locks, and bofe of de hammers down. 
W hose gwain to hunt de dogs ahead ob 
him, I like to know ; t’aint dis nigga. F’e’ 
gwain to shoot somebody, best send in 
white folks; dey dont cost nuffin; nigga’s 
worth de money ; cant ford it.” 


Cesar was quite right in the matter of a 


Poke and his gun. The gentleman was a 
sportsman and horseman of the Winkle 
school, never of any benefit in expeditions 
of this kind, and generally the cause of 
mischief. 

As for the 
not be amiss for me, here, to give 
all young sportsmen. 

Never carry a percussion 
hammer in any other way than at half 
cock. A slight blow, a fall, or a project- 
ing limb, may cause a discharge, if the 
hammer be down ; and I have known lives 
lost and limbs destroyed for the want of 
proper caution in this respect. 

By the time we had reached the “ tim- 
ber,” the short-lived twilight had waned, 
and night had fairly set in; the moon was 
quite low down in the horizon; 
thousand pretty inquisitive 
peeping down upon us through the foliage 
of the old oaks. 

We were pushing lustily forward in 
Indian file, the canine portion of the party, 
at least, in fine spirits, when a loud shout 
from the rear brought us to a halt and to 
the right about; and in a few moments a 
new comer was received with a hearty 
greeting from all hands. He wasthe pioneer 
of a race that is destined, ere long, to 
overrun this region, a shrewd thorough- 
going Yankee peddler, who had brought 
with him into the wilderness a large stock 
of clocks and other notions, now mostly 
converted into cows and calves. He dis- 
posed of his wares at exorbitant prices, 


situation of his gun, it may 


gun with the 


receiving in pay the abovenamed bovine | 
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gone leff “Bose home—| 


a hint to | 


but a/| 
stars were) 
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currency of the country, at the customary 
| trade price—ten dollars per pair—and bid 
fair soon to become one of the largest 
stock owners in the praixe. 

Good-natured, ever ready for “ trade,” 
quick at rude repartee, seemingly liberal, 
and by no means deficient in either tact or 
courage, he was a great favorite with 
all. 

Cesar, despite of all remonstrances, was 
now ordered ahead with the dogs ; and 
went off very sullenly, having previously 
intrusted our Yankee friend Biggs with 
the fire-pan. For some time both Joe 
s\and the negro had their hands full with 
the curs, who were running and yelpingin 
every direction and at all kind of game; 


| but before long a shout from the men, and 


prolonged and general chorus from the 
dogs, told us that something of conse- 
quence was up. 

Off we dashed, hurry-scurry, in hot pw- 
suit of the clamor, but little heeding briers 


|and brambles, rents or tears, in the excite. 


ment of the moment. 

Joe and Cesar were soon in sight, then 
disappeared for a moment as they rushed 
down a steep gully. Joe’s “ yip” had 
just announced that he had reached the 
Opposite bank, when our evil genius 
Poke, so full of the chase that he had not 
noticed the dry bayou before him, pitch- 
ed headlong down the precipitate bank. 


| Off went he, and off went his gun, and in 


an instant a yell, that no white man’s 
throat could have uttered, announced that 
the shot had told. 

“QO, ki’! bress de Lor’, Mass Poke, 
d m you, sar, got dis nigga to pay 
for; tank de Lor’ for dat, any- 
way. Whafor you no shoot yuself, and 
do sometin good ? Who axed you hit 
dis chile? Pray de gorry mity ye broke 
yer dern fool no count neck”—came up 
from the hollow in broken sentences, 8 
the poor fellow rolled down the opposite 
side, and finally landed right on top of 
Poke, who lay on his back shouting for 
help, and ins sisting upon it that, at least, 
every other bone in his body had been 
broken. 

In spite of the certainty that some mis 
chief had been done, and the uncertainty 
of its extent, we were fairly convulse 
with laughter; and when, after an evident 
tussle between the tw o, a crash was heard, 


massy, 
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and Csar’s voice proclaim in triumphant 
tones: “Dar, dat gun’s fixed for slow 
shootin; won’t kill no more niggas; 
smash him to pipe stems, dat’s some 
comfit,” we had perforce to roar. 

In a moment after both made their ap- 
pearance, and anger had os ob- 
tained the mastery of pain and fear. No 
serious damage had been done to udon, 
and the return of killed and wounded ex- 
hibited no greater disasters than a barked 
nose upon Poke, a slight graze of two 
shots upon a very pinguid and prominent 
portion of Caesar ’s person, and a double- 
barrel—the parent of all this mischief— 
put entirely hors-de-combat. 

Having repaired damages and patched 
up a temporary truce between the con- 
tending parties, we dashed off at the best 
speed we might after the dogs, whose 
yelping sounded more dim in the distance. 
Joe declared that he had started a bear, 
and have him he would. To all appearance 
the bear had either taken a tree, or else 
relieved from the fear of his great enemy 
—man—turned upon his tormenting pur- 
suers. 


The latter proved to be the case; and, 
having squeezed through a thick piece of 
cane, we came suddenly upon as pretty 
a scene of confusion as ever a somewhat 
dull moon—one-half its beams being tan- 


gled with, and intercepted by, the over- 
hanging bins anches—partly illumined. An 
ungainly object in black was dimly visible 
near a huge tree, and surrounded by a 
dozen or more dogs, of all colors, breeds, 
and sizes, bs arking ‘ to the manifest danger 
of their lange, dashing at him whenever 
his back was turned and he for a moment 
quiet, but retre ating in a most undignified 
manner in all directions when he launched 
at them, which operation he performed 
sometimes upon four feet and sometimes 
upon two, accompanying his demonstra- 
tions with particularly edifyi ing growls. 
The crac ‘kling of the cane : and the shouts 
of his pursuers, partly audible amid the 
general din, at length aroused Bruin to a 
live ‘ly sense of the true di anger of his situ- 
ation ; and abandoning, in haste, his inglo- 
tious conflict, he did. in his hurry, the very 
Worst of all ee possible—té ake a tree. 
Now all of this, although occupying 
some time - recital, was in transaction 
but the work of a moment; and the bear 
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had mounted some twenty feet before a 
gun was leveled at him. 

“ Hold on—don’t fire,” cried Dave— 
the shot on all great occasions—to Moore, 
who was raising his old musket, as I 
thought, with an insane intention of shoot- 
ing the moon; “hold on, let him get 
quiet.” 

Too late. Moore blazed away, and very 
luckily, considering who it was, did no 
particular mischief. Another gun was 
fired, and then Joe’s voice was heard in 
tones of warning : 

“Took out, , ! THe’s g5 
stand back.” Bruin had discovered his 
error, and although more frightened than 
hurt, was evidently meditating a retreat 
An instant after, and any doubts that 
might have been entertained on the subject, 
were dissipated; for, being somewhat 
pressed for time, and under the cireum- 
stances preferring the shortest way, Bruin 
suddenly let go all, and down he came 
with a tremendous thug, plump in the 
midst of the dogs, and very narrowly 
escaped making a general average among 
them. 

Every gun yet undischarged was im- 
mediate sly fired at him, and evidently with 
some effect, for although the gentleman in 
black made off again upon three le 2s, there 
was anything but “grace in his steps,” and 
his pace could scarcely be termed tiptop. 

Moore snatched the axe from old Ce. 
sar’s hands, and was after the quarry on 
the instant. 

Away went Bruin, and away went 
Moore; the rest of us following closely, 
and in too much haste to think of a re- 
load, 

It was becoming tight times with Bruin, 
Moore neared him, aimed a blow with his 
axe, missed, and went down stem fore- 
most, with all sail set ; up again, ran fairly 
along side with the intention of boarding 
the enemy; and the axe was again 
poised for an eflective blow, when Bruin 
turned and made a claw at him, tearing 
his nether garments, carrying off one of 
the overgrown brogans as a trophy, and 
making his mark pretty legibly upon the 
foot and ankle of the unfortunate Milesian, 
who, jumping back, went down this time 
stern foremost, impinging on Joe, and 
involving him in the general decline and 
fall. 


boys a coming: 
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While we gathered around the pros- 
trate pair, Bruin plunged down the banks 
of a bayou near at hand, and the crash of 
the dense cane told that he now was upon 
pretty safe ground. 

Moore’s wounds were neither deep nor 
dangerous. If he was somewhat deficient 
in coolness, he certainly was not in cour- 
age, but seemed ready to come up to the 
scratch upon all occasions, as the late af- 
fair had proved; and so, after rubbing his 
leg a minute, declared his readiness to go 
on as soon as the missing shoe could be 
discovered. 

“ Shoe,” said Joe, * whar’s ye r boots ? 

“At home.” -ename~ Dave, “awaitin 
for him. Lucky he did’nt hev one on em 
on, or the bar would hev put his foot in 
it !” 

“ Which shoe have you lost ?” 
Poke. 

“The off one, to be sure,” 

“ Hurroo, murther, the curse 
well on ye! it’s myself ’is got 
yelled poor Moore, in anguish. Poor fel- 
low, he had got it. Stumping along, he 
had absolutely stuck his unprotected toe 
into the open jaws of a large rattlesnake, 
and received a very dangerous wound.* 

Joe and Dave commenced masticating 
tobacco furiously, and Biggs produced a 
gourd of whiskey, of which at least a tum- 
bier. full was p< are “1 down the sufferer’s 
throat, without any decided effort at re- 
sistance upon his part; then a great poul- 
tice of the tobacco was bound upon the 
wound, and more of the whiskey poured 
The internal application oper- 
ated admirably ; and the patient recovering 
his courage, now increased by no slight 
addition of the Dutch article. insisted that 
he was perfectly able to get home, with 
no other help than that of Biggs—and the 
gourd of whiskey. 

As he limped off, Poke edged up to old 
Ceesar, and asked in a low and tremulous 
voice, if he thought there were many more 
here. 


demanded 


said Biggs. 
av Crom- 
it now,” 


upon that. 


snakes about 


and one that hap- 

After exhausting 
the 
house 


* This is an actual occurrence, 
pened in the presence of the writer. 
all the common remedies in vogue for such cases, 
man was boated eighty miles in a canoe, to the 
of aphysician. When he arrived, the entire limb was 
frightfully swollen, and almost black. With pro- 
per care, however, and skilful treatment, he recovered 
in about six weeks, although he was somewhat lame 
for many months after. 


(February, 


, replied the negro, de- 
“ dar’s more’n 


“ Ki, yes massa, 
lighted to witness his fe: ir, 


‘!a cart load to de acre, just wha we stan,” 


“JI rather reckon I'd best go after 
em,” said Poke, aloud. “ Moore’ll want to 
be carried afore he gets far ; and Ceesar and 
Sam had best come along too,” 

“No, no,” answered Dave, “ they 
well enough ; if you want to go, go. 
not a goin’ to give this up yet.” © 

All the remainder of the party coinci- 
ded with Dave, except Joe, whose faith in 
the adverse omen of the morning was 
marvelously strengthened, and now in- 
sisted that all chance for overtaking the 
bear was at an end for the present; that 
he could be found in the morning with the 
aid of old Bose and the hounds, and that 
then he would be not far off. and the stiff 
ness from his wounds and weakness from 
loss of blood would render him’an easy prey. 

Poke endorsed all of Joe’s arguments, 
and called our attention to the threatening 
appearance of the sky, which was fast 
becoming over-clouded. Dave, Sam, Baze, 
and old Ceesar, were for having the bear at 
any rate ; and how the affair would have 
terminated I know not, if the negro had 
not cut the Gordian knot. ‘ 

I noticed him stealing slily behind Poke, 
who was too much engaged in the discus- 
sion to notice him ; and in a moment after 
the long-legged Alabamian gave one 
terrific yell, and flopped over upon the 
ground, 

“Snake! sna-aa-ke!! sna~-a-a-ke !!! 
Oh Lord, I'ma dead man. Help! mur- 
der! I’m done for, C arry me home. Send 
for a doctor. I’m as good as dead now. 
I feel it a comin’. My hands cold already. 
Can’t somebody pray ? 


ll do 
I’m 


| 


‘ Now I lay me down to sleep—”’ 
* 


* * ” 


‘* Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s e yes “i 


These rather heterogeneous lines were 
probably the only remnants of early piety 
in the store-house of his memory. 

We tried to comfort him, to ascertain 
the situation of his wound ; but all in vain, 
he would die. Nothing could help him. 
We must carry him home, and let him 
die in his bed. His limbs were stiffening 
now, and then he yelled and roared again 
like a mad bull. 


There was no help for it. So shoulder- 
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ing him bodily, we started for home at a| “Shut up,” said Joe, “the nigger only 
slow pace. The negro would not go near | spurred you a little witha piece of cane, 
him. Snake-bit people bit others, he had | that’s all the harm you’ve had—don’t be 
heard, and he would’nt risk it. a fool.”* 

After a while, Cesar approached Joe,| Instead of a fool, there seemed to be 
and whispered something in his ear, which | more danger now of his becoming a mad 
caused him to give an emphatic whistle ; | man; and it was as much as we could do, to 
then he announced that he was quite tired, | keep him from laying violent hands upon 
and must deposit his precious burden, for | the sable joker. 

a moment, on mother earth. ae , Dy ow) ot eee 

In spite of all Poke’s remonstrances| , a ce eet ae 
and groans, this was done. Then Joe the aie’ taarenee etiin his knowledge, of the fanciful 
whispered the secret to me and the rest, | effect of fear upon a cowardly mind. One Dave 
and | leaving the wounded gentleman ci Seaaatut Tenn coe he kein cae fe, 
clining upon a bed of leaves, we quietly | a land-hunting expedition, and like all new comers, 
walked off. prepared himself for his journey, in the extreme of 


‘ ’ ‘ 9 old Mexican style. A pair of spurs, with rowels at 

; Hollo, don’t leave me; I ain’t dead | j....) four inches in danas, Kose Ga of his equip- 
yet—don’t, oh don’t,” shouted Poke. ment. The first night the party “camped’’ near 
“ Keep cool,” said 1, “we are only Clear Creek, and had just gathered around thie fire, 

. ‘ .~, | when Dave jumped up, and shrieked out that he was 
going to make a litter for you, and will | snake-bitten. Upon examining his person, no marks 
be back in a moment.” of the bite could be found, and a careful scrutiny of 
We hed regardless of his cries the ground about them was had, without effecting the 
€ pushed on, regardiess Of Nis Cries, | giscovery of a snake. At length Dave was pacified, 

and very soon our laughter, no longer to | and sat down again upon his knees, by the fire. In 


Bs . an inste > was again, again having been bitten 
be controlle broke for i} ho | an instant he was up again, again g 
tr lled, roke forth. The would-be by his secret but remorseless enemy, which proved 


dying man heard it, and recovering the | afterall to be nothing more dangerous than the long 

use of his limbs in a miraculous manner, | 2d sharp rowels of his spurs, Se 

eame mar cee ae sk : Dave left for Harrisburg next morning, took off his 

ap a, in & run—swearing at us for owl spurs, and contented himself with taking up the land 

inhumanity, appealing to our COMpassion, | upon which the accident occurred. Itis =e that he 
Sela is a“ Se een aa” ables ca aoe : 

and insisting upon it, that he would not will not to this day allow a pair of spurs to be upon 


: : his place, if he can help it. 
live to reach home—all in a breath. Cree. 


PAUL JONES-* 


Tue record of the life and character of , romantic stories and nouvelettes are in cir- 
Paul Jones has been made the vehicle for | culation, of which he is the hero, and a fine 
much misrepresentation and obloquy by | one he makes ; but not seldom is he pre- 
English writers. In the’ school books in | sented in a doubtful view, depriving him of 
common use in the British islands, he is| that meed of respect and honor which is 
presented to the young as a daring free- | awarded to Montgomery, La Fayette, Steu- 
booter, or at best, a “bold adventurer,” | ben, De Kalb, Sterling, Paine, Burke, and 
Whose only motives were self-aggrandize- | other foreign allies and sympathizers, who, 
iment and anatural love of danger. Many | by blood or brain, upheld the truth and 
necessity of American liberty, in the days 
of the revolution. That this should be 


z The Life and Character of Jo 2anl Jones, a Cap- — rf Tnolch writers } ; 
tin inthe United een es Cee the case with English writers, intending to 
bog By John Henry Sherburne, author of “ Naval mislead the J outhful mind of their coun- 
“ketches,’’ “Osceola, a Tragedy,” “John Adams’| try, is not at all astonishing, but other 
Administration,” and. « Spectemur Agendo:” Let! ..* : a 
zt tried by our actions. Second Edition. New- | wise, and appears to us quite natural ; 
ork: Adriance, Sherman & Co,, Astor House. as they do not relish writing of that period 


—_— a 
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of their history at all, much more doing 
justice to the ‘heroes of what the Annual 
Register for 1776 calls “the rebellion in 
Ame rica.’ 

“In truth, affairs had run so counter in 
America, and every measure had produced 
an effect so directly contrary to what was 
proposed or expected” by the British 
government, “ that it was not easy to set 
a good face upon the matter, either to the 
parliament or the nation.”* Such are the 
admissions made by a writer, reviewing 
the affairs of 1776 atthe time. And when 
we consider the insurmountable disgrace 


attending the British arms at the close of 


the war, we do not wonder that the 
subsequent writers-up of Anglo-Saxon 
glory, should hide the truth in a fog of mis- 
constructions, and essay to throw all the 
odium their imaginations could suggest, 
on the statesmen who baffled their “ con- 
ciliatory resolutions,’ which were made, 
as the same writer at the same time 
says, for the “double capacity of convert- 
ing and dividing,” and which were “ sup- 
posed well adapted to accomplish all that 
was wanted.” To the further dishonor 
of Britain, the same British writer, in 
most pitiab le plight, adds: “To these, 
however, (lest words would not do, they 
had “ looks” for us,) “ was added an army 
sufficient, as the sanguine thought, to look 
America into subjection, without the trou- 
ble of a blow. And to crown the whole, 
a naval force, which would in itself be 
nearly equal to the purpose”t+—A Daniel 
come to judgment ! 

To silence more effectually our “ trou- 
blesome clamor,” to remedy the mischief’ 
of past tardiness, and to appease the in 
sulted and outraged “ military pride of the 
English people,” it was determined to 
earry on the war with a vigor that should 
astonish Europe,” (and so it did,) “ and to 
employ such an army in the ensuing cam- 
paign as never before had entered the 
New World.”{ And, indeed, when we 
remember that the army was composed 
of poor Germans, sold to be shot at so 
much a head and body; of Canadian Indi- 
ans with a tariff for the y valuation of scalps ; 
of English “gentlemen” come to “look 


* Annual Register, vol. 19, page 37. 
¢ Annual Register.—Ibid. 
¢ Ibid. 


Paul Jones. 


|“ Jook America down,’ 


(February, 


us down ;” of English boors choke full of 
loyalty and bacon, and of the sweepings 
of the hulks and the hells of London, and 
especially to kill, burn, rape, and murder, 
we do believe that such an “army” had 
never before or since entered this New 
World, or any other. 

It is refreshing to look back through the 
historical fogs that have been raised since, 
and read such paragraphs, written while 
the air was yet echoing with the shouts of 
artillery, and the clanging of Hessian 
broad-swords. Could the English people 
dream of such a climax? Could roast. 
beef and plum-pudding descend to con- 
template such a thing? Unheard-of con- 
descension! Their army and navy would 
as the y looked at 
their pudding, wishing it would come to 
their mouths, and save the trouble of 
knifing or spooning it. But the reality 
comes. Will they give into it? Give 
up their nature first ! 

That such should be the case, does not 
appear strange to us; but we are aston- 
ished to find such an indefatigable book- 
man, book-writer, and antiquarian, as the 
late Mathew Carey, of Philadelphia, hold- 
ing the opinion up to the year one thov- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-five, that 

“he ¢ always regarded Paul Jones as very 
few degre es above a freebooter, who, in the 
prospect of plunder, was reckless of his 
life.” The letter from which we quote is 
one to Col. J. H. Sherburne, author of 
“The Life,” on the publication of the first 
edition. It goes on to say: “Iam now 
thoroughly undeceived” (‘twere high time, 
old Mathew .) “and consider him; deserv- 
ing a conspicuous rank among the most 
illustrious of those heroes and statesmen, 
&c., of the revolution. Mathew Carey 
must have been remarkably ignorant ol 
Jones’s career, or learned it ‘from entirely 
English sources. The latter we take to 
be most probable, though Carey was no 
lover of England or the E nglish as a na 
tion. But it is not likely or reasonable to 
think, that the National Assembly © 
France would adopt mourning in respec! 
to the memory of one but “ fe w degrees 
above a freebooter,” Friend Mathew 
must have heard of such an honor to the 
deceased chevalier, and might have he eded 
the same. 


Colonel Sherburne’s work is compiled 
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from authentic documents, dispatches, and| terms the outward appearance 
| . > . * . 
| pride and affectation ; and with this con- 


papers, recovered after much research 
from the archives of Russia and France, 


Paul Jones. 


and from other sources, including papers | 


and letters from La Fayette and President 
Jefferson. It is a most interesting record, 
and is highly creditable in its spirit, exe- 
cution, and sympathies, though the work 
is, more properly speaking, an auto-bio- 
graphy by Admiral Jones than a biography 
by Colonel Sherburne; The latter’s most 
commendable province has been the pur- 
suit of every thing which could throw a 
light upon the character and life of Jones : 
and in connecting with gracefulness the 


numerous Official accounts and letters of 


Jones to the government authorities, ma- 
rine committees and commissioners, and 
his correspondence with and from the 
Countess of Selkirk, (wife of the Ear, 
whose house at St. Mary’s Isle had been 
sacked in Jones’s memorable descent on 
Whitehaven, in 1778,) with Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, John Jay, 
Sartine, French minister of marine affairs, 
La Fayette, Duc de Chartres, Le Ray de 
Chaumont, Robert Morris, Arthur Lee, 
Due de Vauguyon, ambassador of France 
at the Hague, the Marechal de Castries, 
Prince Potemkin, Count de Segur, the 
Empress of Russia, and some letters 
friendly and amatory to certain members 
of the softer sex. 

_ Colonel Sherburne has done well to pre- 
ler giving the letters in the main—allow- 
ing them, with the extracts from Jones’s 
journals, to tell the hero’s life, than to 
have taken the incidents from them, and 
grouped them after the fashion of some 
biographers. The freshness of the story 
is preserved, There is nothing second- 
hand in the recital ; and they stand more 
on the interest of the action and thought 
they recite than on any ornateness of 
style. The letters of Paul Jones are re- 
markably clear, candid, and comprehen : 
sive; are quite characteristic of a spirit 
of true instincts and manly decision : 
strong in expressiveness; statesmanlike 
in the views he takes ; jealous of honor, as 
much for others he thought deserving, as 


Ras a = 3 
for himself ; and occasionally betraying 


ye sensitiveness which lies at the bottom 
all true and noble natures. For a 
man without sensitiveness cannot make 
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viction, not unlikely sets to work in @ 
very rude and boorish manner to 
thwart his sensitive fellow on every op- 
portunity ; and, if his situation affords the 
unfortunate chance, strives to break down 
the fine-strung heart, unthinking what 
an athiest he is in denying and demolish- 
ing so much godhead. The romantic na- 
ture and restless love of adventure of Paul, 
did not allow his sensitiveness time to 
grow into a characteristic ; but from certain 
passages in his letters, we perceive that, 
without being a whiner, he felt sorely the 
slightest breath or aspersion which might 
lead any one to doubt his honor or courage. 
This is a commendable and decidedly 
natural spirit. Every capable man is 
aware of his capacity. A fool is no fool, 
who thinks he isa fool. That would be 
too near truth to be unwise. The patent 
of his foolship is in his believing he isa 
wise man. And so, every really gifted 
man is conscious of his powers, be they 
in whatever line, and we cannot find fault 
if he is jealous of taking care of that power, 
which nature assigned to his earthly trust 
and development. The more his ability, 
the more is he able, and the more he 
ought, to see the necessity for his using 
the same to the best advantage. Strong 
in his ability, such a man is the more 
sensitive to a slight, even though circum- 
stances do not afford him his oppor- 
tunity. He longs to make his oppor- 
tunity. This is not selfish. For great 
ability cannot be selfish. Heaven does not 
give its bounties for one man; but makes 
him the lightning-conductor, as it were, to 
the brains and actions of millions. A 
great mind is not selfish. It is really 
great, boundless. It is only selfish men 
who would persuade you and themselves 
they are great; but greatness needs no 


| persuasion to contemplate it, or enlist 


It is as cosmopolite 


your sympathies, 
You must feel its 


as the sun-light. 
influence. 
Paul Jones was born to be a leader: 
and had he not been a naval hero, we see 
in him qualities which would make him— 
if he followed out his quondam idea of 
retirement and study—a leading man, even 
in literature ; his intellect was clear, and 


allowance for the finer feelings of others;|his style without extreme culture—but 
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coming naturally with the circumstances 


he nirrates, v igorously and conv incingly. 
But let us look at his early life, ere we view | 


his maturity and character more minutely. 
Our hero, John Paul Jones, was born 
in Arbigland, parish of Kirbean, and 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright, Scotland, 
July, 1747, and was the son 1 ofa gardener, 
as was the old English po vet, Dick Corbet 
“witty Bishop Corbet,’ > as Percy calls 
Sen: and John Lowe, the Scottish bard, 
author of the famous “ Mary’s Dream,” 
and as is a present (shall we say witty 
or arch) Bishop in an American city, fa- 
mous for his anti-republican principles, be- 
ing quite unlike his Christian “ brother 
in God,” of Paris. The rudiments of 
Paul’s education, such as it was, were 
received at the parochial school. We 
are told, that the Solway Frith was the 
scene of many a naval juvenility, and that 
“while yet a mere child, he hoisted his 
flag on board his mimic ship, and issued 
audible mandates to his imaginary officers 


and crew, with all the consequence of a legi- | 


timate commander.” Nay, more: a little 
older he felt big with inspired naval en- 
gagements, and “held converse long with, 
and questioned the experience of, prac tical 
sailors. He did not quarrel with the 
“ bright-eyed mariners” for holding him. 
He felt, gazing upon the muttering sea, 
as it wrangled with the shore, no doubt, 
that it should— 
‘* Grow civil at his song,’’ 

when King Oberon’s 
“ dulcet 
Demos- 
and 


as it had done erst, 
mermaid had stilled it with her 
and harmonious breath.” As 
thenes had sought the sea-shore, 
thundered his harangues to the con- 
gratulating ears of imaginary Gre- 
cians, and the applauding audience of 

raves: so our young Paul, standing on an 
eminence which commanded the port of 
Carse-Thorn, hurled the incipient thunder 
of his child-voice to the ships which were 
entering the harbor, poured out his inspired 
sea-skill to the empty air, and manceuvred 
the unknowing barks, as they tacked and 
stood in for the port. 
that child-voice—no—but its echo, rolling 
over their heads into the future, sunk 
many an English ship, out-cadenced many 
a wild storm since, and even now 
vibrating the air around us, 
little study, and drying the very ink on 


is 


Paul Jones. 


/could grow greater 


r' died without issue. 


They did not hear | 


in this our | 


(February, 


the pen which records it ; as though no 
inky tear should oracle its fame. 

Paul Jones was never greater than at 
that moment when Carse-Thorn stood 
below him. The world to him was after. 
wards a Carse-Thorn. The spirits of the Vi- 
kings were around that boy as he stood, 
the apotheosis of a sea-king’s son. What 
followed in his life was only the second, 
enactment of his childhood’s inspira- 
tion. As he stood there, the past, present, 
and future, were in him: the inspired 
experience of the past—the deeds of the 
future; the boy full of both. He never 
; perhaps, never grew 
as great. But as the star, borne beyond 
visible ken, sends its light traveling down 
to meet our vision, so, from this hill over 
Carse-Thorn he sent his deeds traveling to 
the deck of the sinking “ Bon Homme 
Richard,” and to the captured hull of the 
“ Serapis,” that they might be more plain 
and visible to the eyes of history and the 
world. 

At the age of twelve, Paul crossed the 
Frith to Whitehaven, and was apprenticed 
to a Mr. Younger, a merchant in the 
American trade. “ His first voyage was 
made on board the Friendship, Captain 
Benson. His course was steered for the 
Rappahannock ; and before he had com- 
pleted his thirteenth year, he landed on 
the shores of that country, which she was 
destined to adopt as his own.” An 
elder brother had married a Virginian, and 
previously settled at this port; and, while 
here, young Paul was sufficiently taken 
with the New World and its people, as to 
look to it as his future home. This it 
became in 1773, when, free of his wen 
ticeship, and after visiting many foreign 
ports, he turned his way to Virginia to 
settle the affairs of his brother, who had 
This visit only the 
more strongly warmed his pre- disposition 
to dwell in-America ; : and deciding accord- 
ingly, he intended to live a pe aceable life 
ashore, free from the conflict of the winds 
and waves, and find in retirement and 
study that enjoyment which his youthful 
brain had pictured only on the ocean. 
The sea-gods were right ! for 


“ Odin crowned his stately spirit 
In the hero’s hall of shells, 

Far away from Helas’ darkness, 
And the coward’s hill of hells.” 
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How long he dwelt in his Arcadia we 
shall see : 


“The discontents of the colonists had by this 
time occasioned much commotion, and their 
murmurs became daily deeper and 
frequent, till at last they broke off all connection 
with the parent country. Towards the latter 
part of the year 1775, it was determined by Con- 
gress to fit out a naval force to assist in the de- 
fence of American independence, and an anxious 
search was made for friends to the cause, who 
should be at once able and willing to act as 
officers on board their vessels. It now appeared 
that Jones had, in his romantic schemes of tranquil 
enjoyment, falsely estimated the natural bent of 
his genius. With deep interest he had watched 
the progress of those political events which were 
to decide the fate of his adopted country ; and, 
when an open resistance was made to the do- 
minion of Britain, he could no longer remain an 
inactive spectator. Having only just completed 
bis twenty-eighth year, he was full of bodily vigor 
and of mental energy, and he conceived that his 
nautical skill would qualify him to be a dis- 
tinguished assertor of the rights of the colonists. 
He was appointed, on the 22d of December, 1775, 
first lieutenant of the Alfred, and on board that 
vessel, before Philadelphia, he hoisted the flag of 
independent America with his own hands, the 
Jirst time it was ever displayed.’”* 


Thus we see him fairly awakened after 
a two years’ dream: a fitful dream, 
pulsed betimes by the flitting through of 
the boy-soul of Carse-Thorn, and which 
ever calleth the dreamer away. like the 
“ a ; — ht 68 én. 
marvelous horn,” which ‘toned home 
to the soul” of Justinus Kerner— 


“There calleth me ever a marvelous horn, 
Come away !—come away !— 
Isit earthly music faring astray, 
Or is it air-born? 
» > * = 


7 x 


Come away !—come away.” 


Was it of earth or air? Surely no. It 
was some Triton, “ winding his wreathed 
hon ;” or Fame, crooning by his couch, 
anxious to see the sleeper on the deck of 
Destiny. 

He is there !—clear the decks. 

On the 17th of February, 1776, the 
fleet, consisting of four ships, the Alfred, 
Columbus, Andrew Doria, and Cabot, 
put to sea: Ezekiel Hopkins, commander- 
in-chief, On the 1st March they anchored 
at Abaco, one of the Bahamas, “ having 
previously brought-to a couple of New- 
Providence sloops to take pilots out of 


* Sherburne, p. 11. 


much more | 


Jones. 157 
'them.” Being informed by these that 
|some cannon and a quantity of powder 
|might be had at the two forts of New- 
Providence, three hundred men were em- 
barked in sloops, under the command of 
Captain Nicholas. After some manceuy- 
ring, and without firing a gun, they pos- 
| sessed themselves of the forts, and, én the 
17th, brought off the governor and two 
others prisoners. On their return they 
took three prizes; and on the 6th April 
| fell in with the Glasgow man-of-war, and 
a warm engagement took place, which 
| proved disastrous for the young American 
squadron. Though there was sufficient in 
'this cruise to warrant self-gratulation in 
most minds, Jones felt deeply the mishap 
with the Glasgow—the more so, that 
public opinion, overlooking what they had 
effected, only questioned what they had 
failed in, Jones had not the command of 
any of the American ships, was but a 
lieutenant, yet still writhed beneath the 
stigma cast upon the affair by the lands- 
‘men. He was in no way to blame in 
the failure, but, with a confidence of his 
own ability, it is evident he tries to recon- 
|cile a want of knowledge on the part of 
his superior officers, with his own position 
as subaltern. In a letter to the Hon. 
Mr. Hewes, of North Carolina, he re- 
marks, that his 


“ Feelings, as an individual, were hurt by the 
censures that had been indiscriminately thrown 
out. My station confined me to the Alfred’s 
lower gun-deck, where I commanded during the 
action; yet—though the commander’s letter, which 
has been published, says ‘all the officers in the 
Alfred behaved well’—still the public blames me, 
among others, for not taking the enemy. But a 
little consideration will place the matter in a true 
light; for no officer, under a superior, who does 
not stand charged by that superior for cowardice 
or misconduct, can be blamed on any occasion 
whatever.” 


Of the same affair, writing to the same 
| he says—“ | wish a general inquiry might 
| be made respecting the abilities of officers 

in all stations, and then the country 
would not be cheated.” This latter re- 
mark, though it does not directly impugn 
the capacity of any of the officers com- 
manding, conveys, at least, a doubt in the 
mind of the writer as to their naval abili- 
| ty. Considering his position, he is re- 
'markably candid; and throughout all his 
| letters, he labors to convince his corres- 
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pondents of the necessity of discipline and 


skill alone warranting the appointme nt of 


officers. That he was right, is unwise to 
doubt ; and that a different tale might be 
told of the engagement with the Glasgow, 
had he commanded, is most probable. 
Two courts-martial were held on board 
the Alfred; on whom, Col. Sherburne 
does not say; but “the consequence 
of the second, as far as it affected Lieut. 
Jones, was an order for him to take com- 
mand of the sloop Providence, on the 
10th May, 1776.” 
Jones forms a remarkable and deeply 
interesting portion of the naval history, 
not only our revolution, but of the 
world. 

That he had good foundation for ques- 
tioning the ability of the chief officers in 
command, may be j judged from a passage 
which occurs in a letter to Mr. Hewes, 
the date 19th May, 1776, in. which he 


says :— 


of 


“On my appointment to the Providence, I was 
indeed astonished to find my se eniority question- 
ed. * * . 7 
I am ready tu have my pretensions inquired 
into by men who are judges. When I applied 
for a lieutenancy, I hoped, in that rank, to gain 
much usefal knowledge from those of more ex- 
perience than myself. I was, however, mistaken : 
for, instead of gaining information, I was obliged 
to inform others. I! formed an exercise, and 
trained the men so well to the use of the great 
guns in the Alfred, that they went through the 
motions of broadsides and rounds as exactly as 
soldiers generally perform the manual exercise.” 


The first portion of our quotation refers 
to his refusal of the command of the Fly, 
which he considered only a “ paltry mes- 
sage-boat,” and to the claim of seniority 
made in favor of the officer who accepted 
the appointment. 

The navy of America had just been 
ushered into life, and consequently was 
in a very disorganized state. That disci- 
pline, « obedie mee, and machine-mind 
necessary to the forcible working of such 
an engine, was not only imperfect, but 
scarcely existed: the lines of distinct 
action between officers and seamen not 
completely settled or understood ; the 
former tenacious of the honor and respect 
their new stations demanded—the latter, 
not schooled by experience into submis- 
sion and obedience ; the former lacking 


so 


the urbanity and decision in command so | 


Paul Jones. 


From this the life of 


of 


(February, 


necessary to, and characteristic of, a lead- 
er to be loved and obeyed—the latter 
not estimating the responsibility of their 
superior officers, or neglecting, through 
direct opposition or ignorance of duty, to 
obey them, rendered the young navy 
an instrument of much danger in hand. 
ling, liable to cut both ways, or neither, 
Jones, seing the danger hanging over the 
strong but untutored child, "and knowing 
his own qualific ations, purchased by years 
of experienc e, constantly urged upon those 
parties with whom he was ac juainted 
in Congress, the necessity of a determined 
and care-taking spirit of action towards 
the navy. 

His letters to those parties were manly, 
clear-thinking and appropriate. No branch 
of the sea-service escaped his attention. 
He impressed on them the necessity of 
discipline and ability being of the “ut 
most consequence ” in the sele ction of off- 
cers—the harmonizing of the ranks of the 
officers of the navy with those of the arm y 
—the consequence of the 9 paltry emolu- 
ment of two-thirds of the prizes to the 
finances of this vast aieun as then 
was the law; and argued, that “ if our 
enemies, with the best estab lished and 
most formidable navy in the universe, 
have found it expedient to assign all prizes 
to the captors, how much more is such 
policy essential to our infant fleet?” Sea- 
men could not be had for the service ; they 
preferred entering privateers, where the 
emolument was greater. He argued the 
of offering more advantages 
to overcome the obstacle. His 

at this time, touching as they 
questions of interest to the navy, 
are the foundation of our sea-service. He 
is the father of the American navy. We 
passing all his requests 
and hints brought up in the shape of reso- 
lutions, (the wording being 
changed,) by the friends whose : 
he directed, and whose minds he furnished 
with the necessary information. He 
seems, at this early period, like some 
great Jeader dictating to his secretaries. 
He looks as though the whole weight of 
the power he was creating was incipiently 
weighing on him, and that he knewit. A 


necessity 


! T- 
sug 


gestions 


did all 


‘ 
see ( ongress 


scarcely 


attention 


sea-king among sailors, he soon proved he 
was a sailor (in its truest sense) among 


sea-kings, His diligence in ennobling 
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the navy was only equaled by his promp- 
titude and courage in taking advantage of 
every new change ; and his anxiety for 
ability on the quarter-deck was only sub- 
served by his sympathy for the forecastle. 

Jones, lieutenant, in command of the 
sloop-of-war Providence, is on sea 4th 
September, 1776. 


“Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath 
tried, 
And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, 


The exulting sense—the pulse’s maddening play, 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way ! 


That for itself can woo the approaching fight, 
And turn what some deem danger to delight.” 


Now is the boy-soul over Carse-Thorn 
again, but his voice is heard by more than 
the empty air. He has overtaken its 
echo on one of its resting-places into the 
future; and he commemorates the fact. 
The deep is illuminated, and Liberty 
smiles, while the hoary sea, and its Tritons, 
devour like salamanders the burning 
crafts of Britain. Certes, in the enraged 
and blood-shot eyes of Britain, is this 
Jones a “freebooter ;” for in this cruise 
of but one month and three days, sixteen 


red flags of St. George fluttered their last 


for the weal of merrie England. Eight 
of these sixteen did the polite “ pirate” — 
this Claude du Val of the ocean—set fire 
unto, to light their captured fellows to the 
welcoming shores of Rhode Island, where 
they arrived, “ merrie” Englishmen, crafts 
and all, and were received as conquerors, 
although they were but prisoners of war. 
How wamerrie! It is evident the “re- 
bellious” colonists had a taste for satire. 

Having returned on October 7th to 
give his English friends an introduction 
to the “American Rebels,” and other- 
wise to take care of them as became that 
spirit of politeness for which seamen are 
celebrated ; and having duly performed 
the same, and received his captaincy com- 
mission, * dated Philadelphia, October 10, 
1776, and signed 

“ By Order of the Congress, 

Joun Hancock, President,” 
he is on the sea again in November—out 
on a cruise; and verily his craft was not 
ill-named the Providence. 

On land the gloomiest period of the 
American war was taking place. Several 
discomfitures had befallen the army of 
Vongress, The British had forded the 


Paul Jones, 


59 
{marshes about the Bronx, dislodged Gen- 
eral McDougall’s sixteen hundred militia- 
men at Chatterton’s Hill—had crossed 
the East River to New-York Island, and 
‘taken General Magaw and over two 
thousand prisoners at Fort Washington. 
|General Washington’s army was much re- 
| duced, and his letters at this period, though 
full of his usual calmness and determined 
spirit, earnestly press upon Congress for 
support from New-Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, The entire army with him was 
about three thousand; and these were 
suffering from ill success, want of clothes, 
and a severe winter, the greater portion of 
which was still in prospect. Raimentless 
and in retreat, the American soldier saw 
but in the wintry snow the pale shadow 
of a death-shroud. 

jut it is not so. Providence is on the 
side of right. And a voice thence comes 
amid their gloom, as did the angels to the 
dream of Jacob. But, beloved Christian 
reader ! down no ladder of light came 
their hopes, as they came to Jacob; but 
down yielding steps of hemp, twisted, 
and smelling woundily of tar; made, too, 
behind the chalk cliffs of Albion. This 
coincidence of England’s pride being her 
chalk cliffs and her boast that she “ sways 
the water,” forcibly impresses us with 
the fact that John Bull’s “ milk of human 
kindness” is but a decoction of both— 
something better than Hood’s ass— 


‘* Who never in his life had given a pail 
Of milk, or even chalk and water.” 


On the 10th of December Jones ar. 
rived at Boston, after destroying a trans- 
port at Isle Royale, and burning the whale 
and cod fishery buildings there. He 
brought with him five prizes,* including a 
privateer mounting sixteen guns, a vessel 
laden with ling and furs, and the armed 
ship Mellish, having on board (hear it, ye 
perishing soldiers of freedom!) ten thou- 


* In Putnam’s World's Progress, under the head 
“Naval Battles of the United States,” we find the 
following: “Paul Jones, in the Providence privateer, 
takes sixteen prizes—1776.” In preface, Mr. 
Putnam says he was much indebted to certain Eng- 
lish Books of Dates in the compilation of his work. 
This admission for the falsehood of the 
“ historical” quotation we have made, The Provt- 
dence was no privateer, an 1 Jones did not take six 
t-en, but twenty-one prizes, irrespective of the trans- 

| port he destroyed at Isle Royale. As to the priva- 


| Zeer assertion, of course English authorities would 


his 


accounts 
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sand suits of uniform, and a company of 
This very timely prize | 


British soldiers. 
“tended to reanimate the spirits of the 
soldiers,” 

Jones was now winning fast the confi- 
dence and good opinion of Congress. They 
saw he was a man equal to the times; and 
on the 25th March, 1777, the Marine 
Committee, writing to him, gave him the 
choice of one of “ three fast-sailing good 
ships, that will conveniently mount 
eighteen six pounders on one deck,” and 
inclose hin a resolution of Congress, giv- 
ing the command of same “until better 
provision can be made for him.” On 
the 14th of June he was appointed to the 
Ranger. The Marine Committee gave 
him unlimited authority,—a further proof 
of their confidence ; and in a letter of com- 
mission, dated “ Philadelphia, June 18th, 

777,” say, “We will not limit you to 
any particular cruising station, but leave 
you at large to search for yourself where 
the greatest chance of success presents ;” 
at the same time giving him very wel- 
come, but unnecessary instructions, to 
“take, sink, burn, or destroy all such of 
the enemy’s ships, vessels, goods and ef. 
fects as you may be able.” The appoint- 
ment of Jones to the Ranger, and the 
adoption of the American flag as it now 
waves, took place on the same day; and 
Captain Paul Jones was the first to carry 
to Europe the national stars and stripes.* 

Columbus had as much certainty of suc- 


cess to find Jand at the far west side of 


the wide Atlantic, as Jones had when he 
set out, of success in striking terror into 
his enemies on the opposite extreme. 
The one went to find land unknown, the 


wish to make all parties who seek “ books of refer 
ence” believe that all the vessels in service during 
our revolution were privateers, (so they were owned 
by the Congress.) Bycommission, Jones entered the 
service as first lieutenant of the Alfred, from which 
he was removed to the command of the Providence, 
10th May, 1776, after the failure of the undisciplined 
little squadron with the Glasgow, as alluded to pre 
viously in the text. It is not strange that British 
writers persist in wilfully misconstruing our heroes, 
when books “got up” here echo their every slander. 


* We append the resolution designating our flag, 
as many of our readers may not have met it. 
. In Concress, Jane 14th, 1777. 

“ Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white : 
that the Union be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation. 


pointed to command the ship Ranger.”’ 


Paul Jones. 
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other to strike terror where terror was 
unknown, save only in conferring it on 
others. Like Gratiano, in the Merchant 
of Venice, he went to scoff at the Shylock 
of the nations— 

“Tt is 80 nominated in the bond.” 


He went to beard the Sea-God in his 
own chosen cave—to un-trident the Nep. 
tune—to tear the azure mantle from his 
back, and send his offspring Tritons howl. 
ing in disgrace, as erst their father fled 
with Apollo to Laomedon, when Jupiter 
expelled him from the classic Heaven. 

He rushed into the very Pantheon of 
the waves to tear down the flag that scat. 
tered an invincible Armada in 1588~— 
that waved its blood-red satisfaction when 
the gallant Van Tromp fell, off the coast of 
Holland, in 1653—that fanned the flame 
which burnt the Spanish fleet at Vera Cruz 
in 1657—that hugged the mast-head for 


joy when one hundred and thirty of the 


French fleet were destroyed in 1664— 
that cast its potent shadow over the 
Spanish galleons in the port of Vigo, in 
1702, and but lately was victoriously de- 
fended by Hawke, at Ushant and Quibe- 
ron Bay. The echo of the boy’s voice 
over Carse-Thorn ruffles the red flag in its 
greatness, Ay! the very ghosts of Drake, 
and Howard, and Blake, and York, all 
trembled at the sound of that voice, as the 
giants in the fabled castle when the inv:- 
sible hero had passed the dragon sentries, 
and wound the horn at the portal. It 
seems almost like an “ old wife’s tale,” 
that he should venture three thousand 
miles from home to carry out his design 
against such odds, and at such a time. His 
history shows that he felt, in its truest 
sense and noblest application, Macbeth 
saying, 
“ T go, and it is done.” 

On the 2d of December, the Ranger 
arrived at Nantz, in France, and displaye¢ 
the “ New Constellation” of Liberty. ‘The 
last anniversary of its arrival was con- 
memorated in France by a saturnalia ol 
blood, by a human offering of men, womel 
and children.” not to Freedom—just 
Heaven, no! but to the Juggernaut 0 
military usurpation which rolled through 
the corpse-paved streets of Paris, out-dye 


| ing with crimson gore 
“ Resolved, That Captain John Paul Jones be ap- | g 8 


“ The bloody sun at noon”— 
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in a pale, wintry sky. 
tion hath “my uncle’s” Marengo, Lodi, 
and Helena entailed on “his nephew.” 
Is there no French Brutus for this Caesar 
of camps, who loves France 
more, and a “name” ? Is there no 
maiden to immortalize herself for France ? 
Beautiful France! Whence cometh the 
Corday for this Marat in his bloody bath ? 

At Nantz, Jones was recognize d by the 
American Commissioners, Benj. Fr anklin, 
Silas Dean, and Arthur Lee, and favored 
by them *‘ with a letter of credit for 500 
louis d’ors, which proves that he acted in 
concert with - public authorities of the 
United States, both at home and abroad,” 
Certainly, colonel Sherburne; but then 
“George foe ae Esquire,”* was no 
general at all, as a Lord Howe would 
have it. He was but a “rebel,” as were 
Benj. Franklin, and Silas Dean, and Car- 
roll of Carrollton, and John Hancock, and 
all of them; and Jones being the sea- 
arm of such a set, stamps him as a 
‘pirate.” No matter for that, this pirate 
has anti-English boarding- pike s and cut- 
lasses about him ; and. Eolus have mercy 
on the red flag that meets his constella- 
tion, for by the boy soul of Carse-Thorn 
he will have none! 

He sailed from Brest on the 10th of 
April, 1778, with, as he says himself, an 
“extensive plan.” On the 14th, he took 
ind sunk a brigantine between Scylla and 
Cape Clear ; on the 17th, he chased the 
ship Lord Chatham, and took her “ almost 
within sight of her port,” Dublin, manned 
her, and sent her to Brest. On the even- 
lng of the 18th, he “stood over from the 
Isle of Man with an intention to make a 
descent at Whitehaven,” and was actually 

ff the harbor with a party of volunteers 
410 o'clock : but the wind increasing, pre- 
vented a landing. “The next morning, 
ol the Mull of Galloway,” he found himself 
80 hear aS that, in his own 
words, he “ could not avoid sinking her.”’+ 
Polite pirate! On the evening of the 
same day he fell in with a Dublin sloop 
and sunk her, “to prevent intelligence.” — 
Th ughtful buccaneer! ‘* Dead men tell no 
wales.” On the 2Ist, near Carrickfergus, 
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he learned from a fishing boat which he 
detained and questione d—querulous ad- 
venturer !—that a certain ship at anchor in 
the road was the British ship-of-war 
Drake, 20 guns. “I determined to attack 
her that night,”—audacious continental 
sea-captain! Wind and weather did not 
permit, and after being within half a 
cable’s length of the enemy, a mishap in 
loosiig the anchor disarranged his plan to 
take her on the bow so as to command 
her decks, and the weather becoming very 
stormy and the sea very high, he was 
obliged to run for the Scotch shore for 
shelter. 

On the 22d, fair weather and his pro- 
ject on Whitehaven returned. A light 
wind prevented him approaching as near 
as he had cantemplated. As far as the 
can reach, the three kingdoms are 
covered with snow, and the pale hills 
loom up through the midnight, like ghosts, 
and the air hangs breathless with anxiety. 
Earth and air, like the witnesses of a 
great deed, are white and silent. The 
greatest passion is always pale, and the 
surest action silent. The sea rolls calm 
and dignified ; lazily of its 
strength, it moves as ahorse “ that knows 
his rider.” If all around is calm, action 
is eloquent on the deck of the Ranger.— 
Who goes with Jones? Thirty-one vol- 
unteers step out, and then there is a 
choosing of arms, a piling of combustibles, 
and hearty oaths of vengeance, a letting 
down of boats, a silent scramble over 
the ship’s side, and the echo of the boy- 
soul of Carse-Thorn has dashed into the 
hearts and arms of those thirty-one vol- 
unteers, 

Here, within 
where his chil 


eye 


conscious 


sight of Carse-Thorn, 
lhood’s maturity had con- 
quered the sea, he felt the whole glory of 
his soul. He was a child again ! and 
thundered his voice out on the Solway 
Frith. As the centuries looked down on 
Napoleon amid the Pyramids, so the 
infant inspiration of Paul looked down 
on him from Carse-Thorn. He felt he 
should not disgrace it. Let us see if 
Carse-Thorn did not loom o’er White- 
as 

« Birnam forest moved to Dunsinane.” 

In two boats they push off into the 
midnight and the silent sea, making to- 


wards. the land, like two stray cloudlets 
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in a clear twilight moving to the horizon. 
The day begins to dawn as they reach the 
outer pier. But, in the face of day or 


devil, Jones will not abandon his enter- | 


rise,* 

One boat, with Lieutenant Wallings- 
ford and Mr. Hill, he dispatches to fire 
the shipping at the north side of the har- 
bor, while he himself, with the other, will 
“ do likewise” on the south side. A sca- 
ling of walls, and Jones’s party have 
spiked up all the cannon in the first fort. 
Good. “ Finding the sentinels shut up in 
the guard-house, they were secured with- 
out being hurt.” This Jones is a worthy 
leader: where danger is, he is. “ With 
one man only (Mr. Green) he proceeds to 
the second fort, a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, and spiked up all the cannon 
there.”’ 

But the course of true love never did 
run smooth; and on his return, he found 
that the lights which were to have fired 
the shipping of both parties had burnt out. 
The day, too, is looking more earnestly 
on the work. What says Jones in this 
dilemma ?—That he “‘ would by no means 
retreat while any hopes of re- 
mained.” Old Joseph Glanvil said right, 
“ Who knoweth of the will with its vig- 
or?” A light is obtained near the town. 
It is hard winter time, and over one hun- 
dred and fifty ships are aground, “ dried 
as ’twere to sk eleton chips, ” and divided 
from them by a pier were 
from ‘seventy to an hundred large ships 
aground, and clear of the water.” In the 
centre of the former, in the ‘ 
a large ship,” a fire is kindled. A traitor 
English tar barrel is in the way, and does 
good service ; and—* clear decks, my 
hearties”’—the red flames leap from the 
hatchways like enraged 
cling to the rigging, and sit upon the 
spars, and leap and flame till the ropes 
are unraveled into dust; and the yards 
crackle, and the shadows of the masts 
and ropes of the ships around make the 
ice look ihe a Mosaic pavement with the 
hues of the smoke and flame. ‘The as- 
tonished inhabitants, wondering if, during 
their sleep, their good town had been ecar- 
ried to the banks of the Styx, and that 


success 


stone also 


* See his letter, with an account of this affair, p. 47. 
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‘ste erage of 


elves; now they | 
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| the gates of Hades had been in autiously 
left open, rush down to remonstrate or 
annihilate the devil; but lo! there he 
stands, with a blue coat and cocked hat— 
|the very dress of the American nayy 
officers—his back to the burning ship, 
and his arm extended to them with pistol 
in hand, bidding them for a crowd of lub- 
bers to stand back, which they wisely do, 
and presently flee with precipitation. The 
sun is getting high, and the flames are 
getting higher: away they go from spar to 
spar, while Jones stands for a considera- 
ble time on the pier, contemplating the 
scene, and the crowds of amazed inhabi- 
tants who are gazing down from the emi- 
nences about the town as his men disem. 
bark. When the boats had got toa” 
siderable distance,” the “ natural bravery 
‘and pride” of the English returned, and 
they manfully sought their forts, mounted 
one or two old guns, and began firing nobly 
on the retiring desperadoes ; and now, as 
Captain Jones is not so busily engaged, 
we will allow him to tell the remainder: 


con- 


‘“‘Had it been possible to have landed a few 
hours sooner, my success would have been com- 
plete. Not a single ship out of more than two 
hundred could possibly have escaped, and all 
the world would not have been able to save the 
town. What was done, however, is sufficient to 
show, that not all their navy can protect 
their river coasts, and of 
tress which they have occasioned in Amerwa 
may be soon brow, ght home to their 
of my people was missing, and 
fear, have fallen into the enemy’s hands 
our departure. I was pleased that in this busl- 
ness we neither killed nor wounded any pe rson 
I brought off three prisoners 


hoasted 


thal the 


scenes dis- 


own door 


One must, 1 


after 


as a sainpit 


He afford 


What graceful wit! could 
to be humorous at times. 

At noon of the same day As 23d) he ef 
| fected a landing at St. Mary’s Isle, witt 
one boat and a small party ; and the day 
following, steered back to Carrickferg' , 
where, after a hard fight of one hour a! 
four minutes, he captured the Drake. Ile 

met the Drake coming out with five sma 
vessels, filled with volt inteers, to att 

him ; an express having been sent durit 
the night, from Whitehaven. The volut- 
teers “ wisely put back,” and Jones “ suf 
| fered the Drake to come within hail.’ He 
|had his stars and stripes hoisted, and 
| thought the : sight of his constellation suf: 


ficient preface for the Drake: butshe hailed, 


ack 


ng 
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and demanded what ship it was. “I di-| He afterwards purchased and restored it 
rected the master,” says Jones, “to an-/| to the Countess, 
swer—Ihe American continental ship) The day after the capture of the Drake, 
Ranger ; that we waited for them, and de- he brought-to a “large brigantine,” be. 
sired them to come on, The sun was longing to Whitehaven; and the wind 
now little more than an hour from setting; shifting him “ once more off Belfast 
it was therefore time to begin.” One, Lough,” he released the honest fishermen 
would think Jones was a born Yankee, he whom he had picked up on the 2Ist, giv- 
“calculated” so pertinently. ing them a boat, (their own being lost,) 
The Ranger followed up its announce- and money to purchase every thing new.” 
ment with a broadside; rather a brazen The grateful fishermen were in raptures; 
echo, but quite worthy of the Yankee in- | and expressed their joy in three huzzas as 
troduction. ‘* The action was warm, close,| they passed the Ranger’s quarter. He 
and obstinate,” and ended by the enemy came to anchor at Brest, 9th of March, 
calling for quarters. The Ranger lost having been less than a month on this 
Lieutenant Wallingsford, and one seaman famous cruise, which so terrified England. 
killed, and six wounded, one of whom after- “This year,” says one of their book-mak- 
wards died. The Drake had killed and |ers,* ‘a bold adventurer, of the name of 
wounded forty-two men. The captain Paul Jones, kept all the western coast of 
was shot at the moment of his defeat, the island in alarm.” Had the weather 
and the lieutenant died of his wounds. been less stormy, there would have been 
Both were buried by Jones “ with the | more alarm. It was when the wind was 
honor due to their rank.” tired out Paul Jones began his operations, 
Of the landing at St. Mary’s Isle, and| He managed to transact all his business 
carrying off the plate from Lord Selkirk’s in a sort of elemental parenthesis—be- 
castle, much misrepresentation has been tween times. He took forcible possession 
made. In Jones’ letter to the Countess of | of every lull of the wind, and more than 
Selkirk, which, by the way, is one of the | repaid the occupation by the immortality 
most polite, sarcastic, humorous, and, with- | he conferred on it, by using it to his pur- 
al, gallant letters we have ever read, he pose. Contrary winds prevailed nearly 
says: all the time he was in the channel; and 
Siiilog: Kiara athichts' tacent: wet tn |e Oe VoD to and fe, Rove 
king, and esteeming, as I do, his private charac- ning, but a fy Ing commentary on the 
ps. wished to make him the happy instrument weather. The manceuvring off Carrick- 
alleviating the horrors of hopeless captivity, fergus—his chasing the Chatham to Dub- 
hen the brave are overpowered and made pri- jin—his descent on Whitehaven and St. 
ners of war. It was, perhaps, fortunate for Mary's: Ile. and cavtare off the Dee 
you, Madam, that he was from home; for it was **@") le, and capture of the Take, 
may intention to have taken him on board the Seem like aggravated bursts of eloquence, 
Ranger, aid to have detained him until, through provoked by the uncertainty of the stormy 
ls means, a general and fair exchange of prison- text. i 7 " 


. as oe in Europe as in America, had been 
et ectec Dd 


In France, Paul Jones was as untiring 
os Bs ; in his suggestions to the French govern- 
_ That is sufficient explanation for his go-| ment and the American commissioners 
ng there, As to his taking the plate, he as he had been in America. “ He suggest. 
ifers, that ed a number of enterprises to the French 
Racin notice, no delicacy was shown by the eniael but they ns — i puns de. 
dnglish— erminations. He wrote to them with 

Oi oat, a aie the same boldness and candor he had used 
as justification, conscientious | towards Congress. ‘To M. de Sartine, 
aul; but we will finish your sentence: | secretary of the marine department, he 
| writes, under date March 31st, 1778, (pre- 


“ 


caine Who took away all sorts of movable pro- | W ‘ ‘ ae 

“at fire to the houses of the rich, with- | vious to his cruise on the west of England,) 

te on but not even sparing the wretched) _— a sz 
8 ad milck cows of the poor and helpless . 

at the ann eats os pless;| * W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D., in 31st “ Revised Edi- 
the approach of an inclement winter.” ree te ei 


tion” of Pinnock’s Improved Goldsmith's History. 
‘ . | London,1841, (We now improve “ Pinnock’s Gold- 
The plate was the prize of the ship. | smith’s Taylor's History.) 
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“Tam, sir, convinced that the capture of 
Lord Howe’s light ships and frigates in 
America, and the destruction of the ene- 
my’s fishery at Newfoundland, might be 
easily effected this summer.’ And on 
June 1st of same year, he impresses upon 
Franklin the fact. that if two or three fast- 
sailing ships could be colletted, much 
might be effected for the “interest and 
honor of America.” To these parties he 
submitted plans for expeditions to com- 
pletely destroy Whitehaven, and thereby 
eut off the supply of coals to Ireland ; to 
take the “ bank, and destroy the town of 
Ayr, perhaps the whole shipping in the 
Clyde, with the towns and stores of Green- 
ock and Port-Glassow ” to the destruc- 
tion of the coal shipping of New-Castle, 
“which would occasion the utmost dis- 
tress for fuel in London,” to the fish- 
ery of Campbelltown; and directed their 
attention to the Irish ports, where were 


Paul Jones. 


ships “ worth from £150,000 to £200,-| 
000 sterling each ;” also, the inter- 
ception of the West India and Baltic 
fleets, and the destruction of the English 


Hudson's B: Ly shi ips and their Greenland 
fishe Ties, He conceived all these bol | 
projects with the eye of a statesman. He 
showed the panic they would create, and 
truly felt, “ it would convince the world 
that their coasts are vulnerable, and would | ¢ 
consequently hurt public credit.” 
But his grand schemes were destined for 
the most part to remain in his brain or on 
paper. He had been disappointed in not 
receiving the command of a new ship 
which had been built at Amsterdam. The 
Ranger had returned to America, and in 
August of 1778, we find him bewailing his 
fate of “shameful inactivity.” “Such 
dishonor,” says he, “is worse to me than 
a thousand deaths, 1 have already lost 
the golden season, the summer, which in 
war is of more 
the year.”* 


oe 
their 


in power with whom he corresponded, the 
fact, that 
of fortune ;” 
asked “no favors ;” 
“humble the common enemy 
mily.” 


he had a sufficiency. He 
his mission was to 


of huma- 


——— —_—____ — 


value than all the rest of 


“he was no adventurer in search | : _ 7 “gs 
| reputation, by giving him a superio! 


He constantly urged upon those parties | the minister 





[February, 






‘‘ When the American banners were first dis. 
played, I drew my sword in support of the vio- 
lated dignity and rights of human nature; and 
both honor and duty prompt me steadfastly to 
continue the righteous pursuit, and to sacrifice 
to it not only my private enjoyments, but even 
my life, if necessary.”’* 


Had he been an adventurer, anxious to 
realize a fortune, with titles and honors, 
the Court of E ngls and was open to him, 
and presented a shorter road than the one 
he chose. It would have been but too 
glad to receive the name and aid of this 
matchless ** pirate.” To dwell on sucha 
point in the character of Jones, is folly, 
with his acts before our mind’s eye. The 
fact of his leaguing with America, France, 
Russia, any country but England—coneeiv- 
ing it to be “ the common tyrant of human. 
ity, as it is’—is enough to prove his mo 
tives of honor and love of liberty . Theva 
rious correspondence in Col. Sh rburne’s 
Life, show the noble nature and undying 
hatred of despotism which swayed the 
soul of this Alcibiades of the Ocean, who 
was as winning and courteous in his man. 
ner as he was desperate in a crisis or de 
cisive In action, 

Jones was weary of waiting on promises 
of “men in place,” and his restless nature 
was eating his heart to torture. On No- 
vember 27, 1778, he writes Franklin 
from Brest: 


‘Let them give me but powers, and I will 
find a ship and men without loss of time I will 
undertake if necessary, at the risk of my priv: 
property, that the seamen’s wages shall be 
either paid from the public funds in America, o 
from the part of prizes usually claimed by the 
American government.” 


ate 


le 


He felt sorely the “mysterious situa 
tion” he was placed in, and feared he 
would be “considered an officer in . 
grace.” He had been di ae ed by the 
French ¢ ourt—promised several ships, one 
after the other, at ae same er that 
was afraid to prov om 


|displeasure of the *F rench navy fic ers, 
| who were jealous of Jones’ success and 
eome 


mand; and he declined taking some ships 
“inferior to the Ranger.” Writing to on 
of his old friends, he says :— 


eel Sao ——— 


* Letter to Louis, King of France and Navarre 
Oct, 19, 1778, page 79, 
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“The French officers (though they would |night of the 23d September, they had 
a | 1 ‘ . 
gladly think me in disgrace) are stung to the | ta\en sixteen prizes, variously laden with 


soul, aud cannot look at me here but with rival = 
yp. Ss . , ms .Y , 
eyes; these cabals are so high and dangerous, butter, salt provisions, oil, blubber, naval 


that the minister really cannot, and dare not, do | Stores, coals, and other freights, chased 
what he wishes. He has, however, authorized | numerous vessels, and sank many useless 
M.de Chaumont to purchase a ship to my liking. | oy small crafts. The je alousy and dis- 
if to be found in any private dock or yard in cleats oil Cmbide:S atilnie tl . 
France.””* aptain Landais, and the in 
decision or want of courage of Captain 
M. de Sartine redeemed this promise, Cotineau, and the discontent of other par- 
however, and acquainted Jones on the 4th | tes who a not understand the quick~ 
February, 1779, that the ship Duras, 40 sightedness of Jones, reduced his little 
guns, was under his command; that sai aroqaorsty to two ships. Cap- 
pursuant to his American commission, he | #!D Landais of the Alliance, whose per- 
was to hoist the stars and stripes, and sistence Jn disobedience, and treachery 
determine for himself the course he was | 0" the night of the battle with the Serapis, 
to take, “‘whether in the European or should have recommended him to the 
American seas.” At Jones’ desire, the | Y ard-arm, rarely deigned to notice the 
name of the ship was changed to Le Bon signals or keep in sight of the commodore. 
Homme Richard, in compliment of his The Monsieur parted company the second 
friend Franklin, whose “maxims” he | “ay they were out, after striving to pillage 
chanced to meet while he was trou-| 2 Holland s ship which they re- took from 
bled with his disappointments. Reading the English. The Cerf was sent to recon 
in it this advice to a man—“ if he wishes | Noitre the Irish coast, and did not . turn. 
to have any business faithfully and expe. The privateer Granville dropped off; and 
ditiously perf formed, to go on it himself; altogether, amore “rascally set of scamps” 
otherwise to send :” and recollecting that |mever were placed under man’s com- 
he had been sending letters instead of|™and than the captains under Jones. 
going personally to court, “he instantly They looked upon their situation as 
set out, and, by dint of personal repre- entirely desperate, and all their ener- 
sentations, proc ‘ured the squadron which gies were direc ‘ted to thwart the commo- 
his management has rendered famous in dore and force him from his glorious 
naval history. The effect of this sentence | PUTPOSses. But for their non-support, he 
on Jones is the recommendation the “max- Would have prosecuted an expedition he 
ims,” in our mind, possess ; and through planned to take the town of Leith, and levy 
Jones in this instance, they have reach- £100,000 sterling ; he actually had his pro- 
ed more renown than their own intrinsic | Clamation to the chief magistrate of the 
value could ever command. For mor: ality town and the form of the corporations’ sur- 
must come naturally. not “cut and dried” | render, penned ; and he would have succeed- 
= even a light ning-tamer. Man’s flesh ed, no doubt—he himself felt confident he 
unless the salt, Should. The younger officers he found, 
to their honor, “as ardently disposed to 
the business as he could desire.” He 
was in a most deplorable situation, but 


t be saved as hogs’ can, 
haturally in him, . 
ee nes was now invested with the chief 
Command of the American squadron in |W »s . 
urope, and which consisted of the Bon | bis hopes never failed him ; not even when 
Hq mine Richard. 40 guns: the Pallas. 32 | the Alliance kept pouring her broadsides 


~ 


guns; the Cerf. 18 guns; and the Ven-|9" him while he was engaged with the 
ee , 12 guns ; joined by two privateers, | °¢T@p!s. <1 oem \ 
he Monsieur andthe Granville. Commo-| It is unnecessary to detail this des- 
: @ “the Honorable” Paul Jones, with | Perate encounter, which is so well knowm 
ths little squadron, sailed from the Road | t© every school-boy. The account given \, \ 
of Groaix, at daybreak on the 14th of Au- | by Colonel Sherburne is from Jones’s 
gust, 1779, on his ever memorable cruise, OW" pen, and is admirable. Our space 
D > > . ° ; ‘ r . awtran 1 ~ 
Pto the fight with the Serapis, on the will not allow us to extract it. Some 
a particulars of the engagement are given 
——————_—_—_——_—————— | by First Lieutenant Dale, of the Bon 


* . . 
Letter to Hon, Robert Morris, page 83. |Homme Richard, which agrees with 
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the commodore’s account. From twenty 
to thirty pages is devoted to show the 
treachery of Landais, who, on arriving at 
France, set up a ridiculous claim to the 
honor of having most materially aided in 
capturing the Serapis. 
the ¢ capti uins of the Vengeance, (which lay 
at a safe distance, and looked on during 
the action,) the Pallas, (which took the 
Countess of Salisbury of 20 guns, after 
over an hour’s action,) and all the officers 
of the squadron, prove that he fired three 
broadsides into his commodore’s ship, 
killing therein several of his ablest men ; 
that he also fired into and killed some 
men on board the Pallas; and that had he 
attended to the orders of Commodore 
Jones, the action with the Serapis would 
not have been so protracted bloody ; 
and it is probable the Baltic fleet, which 
the Serapis and Countess of Salisbury had 
in convoy, would not have escaped.* 
Europe and America rang with the 
renown of Jones after this; and the red 
flag of St. nervously on 
the breath of curses that fell on him in 
England. The nati pride could ill 
brook this disgrace. hades of ie ward, 
Blake, and Hawke, what think you of it 
The two ships tied together with a hauser, 
muzzle to muzzle, laying over 
other — tors W hose 
ood-blin« and their s or: ip is 
ships on fire. 
American con- 
illiant as th 
fully down, 
dragon. 


( re ree sh¢ »k 


a 


> 


side to nm, 
against each 
eyes are D 
death to eithe: 
Now, 
stellation shines forever bi 
moon that’s 
or else St. Geor: ge kill: 
Three hours and a half t 
death grip, till the dragon 
pe ccavi, 
waves victory to truth. 
It would far 
follow the career of Commodore 
the American, French, and Russian navi 
Our chief object has not bé : SO much = 
chronicle his bra show tha 
bore the commission ongress in all his 
More: that he ved its 
confidence, and deservedly merited the 
same. Invited by French court to 
stay in Europe, the king, in token of the 
services he rendered to the united interests 


1°] 
ike ¢ 
} 


} 

ied, 

* ] th 
*—Dot i 


i 
ts, the 


ye heroic g oh 


looking peace 
s another 
cling 
tamer 
and the thirteen stars and stripe 
Amen! 


outstrip 


they in this 


cries 


our space to 


Jone 3 in 
very, as to 
enterprises, enj 


the 


— ——— — 


* Vide from page 114 to 171. Also, Ben. Frank 
lin’s letter to Capt. Landais, reproving him, p. 173 
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of France and America, voluntarily pre- 
sented him with a superb sword, and the 
decoration of the cross of military merit, 
Jones sailed for the United States on the 
18th December, 1780, bearing letters of 
approbation of his past actions, and of 
recommendation and confidence of his 
ability and patriotism from Franklin, 

who "strenuously supported Jones while 
in Europe, and De Sartine, who also 
conveyed the highest opinion from Louis, 
King of France. But in truth he needed 
none of these, for his renown had become 
world-wide. The treacherous Landais, and 
his abettor, Arthur Lee, who had preceded 
him, strove to defame the chevalier, and 
instigated the Board of Admiralty to put 
forty-seven interrogatories to him on his 
arrival, the “answers to which would 
embrace his public acts from his departure 
from Portsmouth in the Ranger, in 
November, 1777, to his return in the 
Ariel.” Their machinations completely 

failed. Jones answered them in March, 

1781, and his triumph was furthermore 

ac knowledg red and perpetuated by a vote 

of Congress on the 14th of April, in 
which the “ United States, in Congress 
assem bled,” gave their approbation and 

Captain John Paul Jones, for 

prudence, and intrepidity with 


thanks to 
the zeal. 


American flag ; for his bold and su 
enterp Wises to redeem the eitizei 
United States,” &c. The mo th 
ing he rec ‘ead a flatterin 1g let 
Washington, and a warm and 
epis stle from Lafaye tte in the Dece! mnber T 
of the same year, after the dow fall « 
Lord Cornwallis, Even John Adan 
of Lore that it would be “ri 
pensation for a ce a 
there were pees a dozen line-of-b: 
under the American flag comm 
Commodore -?P aul Jones.” 
At the close of the war, 
was dispatched to France 
of Congress, as its accredited ag 
ive payment for the prizes which were 
taken under his command in Europe. 
Owing to a desire of M. Le Ray Chaumon! 
to perform this agency, and sp: > 
the prizes, Jones met with much 2 
sition from parties interested : but finally, 
on the 15th July, 1785, an order 
i 1 to pay over to Jones the 


} 1 
a ytherly 


S was 


ntinuance of 1 
nde J by 
in 1783, Jones 


by a resolution 


nt, to re 


culate 


wa 
~ 1m 
sum 


issued 
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total of 181,039 livres, 


deniers. 

In October, 
unanimously, 
struck, and 


1 sous, and 10 


1787, Congress “ resolved 
that a medal of gold be 
presented to the Chevalier 
John Paul Jones, in commemoration 
the valor and brilliant services of that 
officer,” &e. 

In the early part of 1788, he was dis- 
patched to ( openhagen, to demand an 
account of some of his prizes, which the 
Danish government had delivered up to 
the British minister there. He was re- 
ceived with distinguished honor by the 
royal family of Denmark. “I am so 
continually feasted,” he writes to Jefferson, 
“and have many visits to pay and 
receive, that I have scarcely a moment to 
call my own.” Jones pre sssed his business 
with his usual ardor, but the Danish 
court, “from a . ar of offending Great 
Britain, pleaded a want of full pofWers in 
the chevalier to ‘aor and transferred the 
negotiation to Paris.” Catharine II. had 
invited the chevalier to Re and oftered 
to create hima rear-admiral. “It was 
Mr, Jefferson who originally projected for 
the chevalier this adventure.”* In a 
letter to Jefferson, he avows his gratitude 
tohim for the “ prospect that is now be- 
fore” him, and continues, “ I must rely on 
your friends ship to justify to the United 
States the important step I now take, 
conformable to your advice.” In going 
to Russia. he hope d to further the project 
of including America into the armed 
neutrality, at the head of which “ hu- 
mane combination” was Catharine. 

He was feasted at the Russian court, as 
he had been at the Danish, and received 
from the Empress the rank promised. Inthe 
campaign against the Turks, Jones display- 
his usual intrepidity and decision, 
not on ly overcoming the open enemy, 
but those secret whom je alousy 
had raised against him. The 
— decorated him with the order of 
and with other 
returned to Paris at the 
where he met with the 


SO 


ed 


ones 


of his ability 


st. Ann for his services, 
niet and he 
of 1789, 


loc 
ciose 


most flattering rece ption from the brave 
the distinguishe d, and the learned, 


F His latte or days ‘ * were Spent partly in 
tance, partly in Holland:” and on the 


* Sherburne, page 282. 
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13th of September, 1792, he died of water 
on the chest. His funeral was attended 
by a deputation of the National Assembly, 
and an eloquent oration was pronounced 
over his tomb by M. Marron. 

Paul Jones’ passion was glory, whieh 
happily was "used in a serviceable way by 
his noble instincts for humanity, and which 
led him to advance it on the side of right 
and on the battle-ground of freedom. His 
devotion to America was undoubted: and 
were it even doubtful, the services he ren- 
dered her cause more than over-balances 
any paltry speculations as to whether his 
actions were prompted by vain glory or 
stern love of the cause. He hated Britain 
with a holy and praiseworthy devotion ; 
and we have res to doubt that 
much of his vengeance-craving spirit on 
that nation was owing to the tortures 
they inflicted on Americans, one of whom 
he considered himself. With this there was 
also some secret spring in his life regard- 
ing Britain, which has not been publicly 
touched, and we think never will be. 
Mr. Hewes was aware of it; 
but to all appearance, none other. By a 
letter in the early part of his life,t it appears 
that he left England in debt, “al that he 
had property there has of which it would 
seem he had been cheated. Hes speaks of 
property also in T vane 

Jones was chivalrous, generous, and re- 
carded his honoras His letters 
display a clear knowledge, nlike 
views, and the same boldness which cha- 
racterized his actions. He had a fund of 
humor, much sarcasm, and poetic ability of 
not a mean order. He was courteous to @ 
fault, and sometimes we think very unne- 
cessarily so. At thesame time that he was 
the terror of the western coast of Britain, 
(which thought him a monster,) he was 
most humane; and while charged with be- 
ing a plunderer, and one who set out to 
make money, a most liberal and non-receiv- 
ing individual. As he said himself of the 
time he was in France, he noth- 
ut “hard kn and honor.” He 
was distinctly marked with that nerve, 
determination and decision, which are the 
salt of manhood, and which have made 
Bonaparte and Jackson famous. A hero by 
nature, he was the sailor of fortune. Born 
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most sacred. 
statesma 


received 
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ing | 


t Letter to Stewart Mawey, Esq., Tobago, page 41. 
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to be a leader, circumstances made him a 
benefactor. Unlike most soldiers of for- 
tune, though he lived to fight, he did not 
fight to live. As dangerous as Medusa’s 
head to any enemy, he was polite as a 
dancing-master to afriend. Loving glory, 
he would accept of it but on the most 
truthful grounds. Renown was his wife, 
not his mistress, Naturally gifted with a 
comprehensive unde rstanding, he matured 
it by study, first by books, when he pur- 
posed living in 


“ Calm contemplation and poetic ease,” 


and afterwards by observations of men. 
As brave as a lion, he was quie t as a child, 
at the same time that he insisted upon | 


MUSI 


Says Southey, in speaking of the opin- 
ions of “ The Doctor,” these I shall pro- 
duce for the entertainment of the idle 
reader, and for the recreation of the busy 
one ; for the amusement of the young, and 
the contentment of the old; for the plea- 
sure of the wise, and the approbation of the 
good. 

To write for 
idle 


its agreeabilities, 


the entertainment of the | 
is not without its benefits, nor indeed | 
Idle, idel, ydel, a good 
Saxon word, meaning unoccupied with 
business : what could be more pleasant, 
doing nothing, amost notable employment, 

given to restand ease? “A right merry 
set todo withal.” We shall not have 
them searching of errors, carping and 
criticising, cutting and sl: ashing at this and 
the other, like your smart clever people, 

until your he: ad is fairly turned with their 
din. 

As to writing for the contentment of 
the old, I am afraid I shall be thought too | 
flippant for such grave and reverend per- 
sonages. As to affording pleasure to the| 
wise, they who are such, are so sparsely | 
scattered over this world, which shines so| 
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| ent 
|more learned, far better skilled, and more 


|kindly sympathies and inclinations; 
| antipathies and aversions ; of delicate ink- 
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respect to his character and position as 
pertinently, as he was officious to pay it to 
others, whose place or merit deserved it, 
Such was Jones: a man of few foibles and 
many virtues, who never injured a friend 
or abandoned an ene my till death parted 
them, and swe pt finally into the tomb the 
hero and the ‘ piratical ” father of the 
navy of the United States. 

Let us build to him one monument— 
men less deserving have had many—and 
inscribe the reon the proud sentence, truest 
me n, “ In vita a castra—in morte ad 
| astra : In life fighting—in death immor- 
tal ! 


D 
So sleeps Paul Jones! 


NGS. 


much by borrowed light, that to write for 
their pleasure would be but small profit 
both to them and to me. But to write for 
the approbation of the good, were indeed 
to write for meed worthy ofa pure spirit. 
[ shall therefore content myself with writ 
ing for the entertainment of the idle with 


ithe hope of attaining the approval of the 


Yet, 


[ am about to avow 


O most dear and idle reader, 
to thee that | have 


good. 


‘not the most remote aspiration to en- 


lighten thee on any subject whatsoever, 
fully believing, notwithstanding thy pres 
state of idleness, that thou art far 


expert in all matters appertaining to wis 
dom and the sciences, than | either am, ol 
ever shall be, in all time to come. 

| propose therefore, to serve up before 


thee a most heterogencous mixture of 
of 


_ 
and of aito- 
vagaries. 


lings and gentle intimations, 
gether incoherent and fantastic 

But to come to the most pertinent reason 
for holding commune with thee, most dear 
and beloved reader, is then this: to draw 
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from the recesses of thy heart somewhat 
of the milk of human kindness in the way 
of sympathy and good fellowship. 

What a luxury to be able to unbosom 
oneself to a sympathizing and intelligent 
listener, to one who shall give ear to each 
lay of the heart, and echo back the strain, 
whether tinged with melancholy or redo- 
lent with joy and mirth! 


And now, while | sit alone and sad in 


my room this bright evening, a spirit of 


reflectiveness has seized me, and shadows 
of the p ast flit vaguely before me. Around 
me all the world seems gay and joyous, 
and merry voices fall lightly on my ear. 
One would think, to hear them, the world 
was only for pleasure, and that 
sorrow and pain may not enter there.” 
The fire burns brightly, and I have turned 
its fullest extent, and still 
the shadows fall. I see myself in a hos- 
pital: it is in our own city, and J am in the 
ward devoted to those whose malady is 
not contagious. This happened some 
years s but I see it now as then. The 
small cots were arranged side by side, 
each bearing a living witness to misery. 
My attention was arrested by one near a 
window, on which lay a young man, whose 
pale countenance and upturned eyes be- 
spoke intellect and refinement, but also 
wretchedness and traces of deep feeling. 
3y his side sat a female somewhat past 
of life, in such manner as to 
shut out as much as possible the surround- 
ing scene, and the gaze of inquisitive 
Her jet black hair, still soft and 
was arranged with the skilful sim- 
plicity which belongs only to a lady ; but 
ad licatel y formed foot, encased in a 
heatly fitting slipper, which ap peared oc- 
casionally from beneath the hem of her 
laded dress, would of itself have borne 
ample testimony to the fact that a lady 
Was before In one hand she held a 
book, from which she was reading in low 
tones to the invalid, while the other lay 
grasped in his, On the foot of the bed 
ste lying an unfinished piece of sewing, 
by her side was a small basket cont: ining 
oi more costly than plentiful, and which 
tad evidently been selected with a view 
to t tempt the : appetite of the sick one. As 
‘pproached them, I heard the tones 
let voice, which were singularly 


made 


be 


the gas up to 


ince, 


the pri ne 


eyes, 


vly , 
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us, 


sweet 
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hd « ‘lear, ‘flowing like a new-born melody 
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in the tender poesie of Felicia Hemans, 
sut in the touching gaze of gratitude and 


|affection which the son turned upon his 


mother—for such there no longer remained 
any doubt was their relationship—it was 
asy to perceive that the fairy creations 
of the gentle songstress with which she 
had sought to beguile his thoughts from 
sad scene around them, had failed of 
their mission, and there was pain in the 
smile with which he answered her look of 
devoted love. It was nearly twilight, and 
she rose togo. Whata wretched parting 
at those very hours when affection fears 
the most. She tied on her plain straw 
bonnet, gathered up her sewing, and gave 
her hand cheerfully to her to bid 
** good-bye.” , what courage there was 
in that chee hai 3s; what resignation, what 
faith, what hope, and yet what misery, 
what despair !—for she trembled as she 
bent over him and pressed her lips upon 
his damp forehead. Again, as he looked 
upon her, he smiled, and a heavy tear rolled 
slowly down his cheek and fel] coldly upon 
her hand, as he murmured, “Oh, my 
mother.” The mother’s heart could con- 
tain no more, and she burst into a 
sionate flood of tears. It was impossible 
to witness the emotion of these two loving 
hearts unmoved.—I became deeply inter- 
ested in their history, and on a subsequent 
visit inquired the issue of this sad drama. 

Upon that very night he died. I still 
hear the cry of anguish, continued my in- 
formant, which rent the last chord of that 
devoted heart, when the fate that had be- 
fallen her intelligible to her 
mind, 

She had come with hope; with a faith 
in the brightness of the future. She had 
been dreaming, in her humble lodging, of 
the time when uz should be able to pro- 
vide a home for her and for him; when 
the exigencies of poverty and a stern des- 
tiny should no longer separate them. 
She came in with a on her lips; it 
was a joyous summer’s morning, and the 
brightness of the hour had communicated 
itself to her spirits As entered, her 
eye instantly sought bed of her son, 


son 


pas- 


became 


smile 


she 
the 
but she saw only the space which it had 
occupied. The fact instantly rushed upon 
her—he had been taken to the DEAD 
HOUSE, 


O maternal love! What on earth can 
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equal thee? O love! ever watchful, ever 
vigilant, ever thoughtful, ever earnest, ever 
patient, ever enduring ; suffering all things, 
believing all things, hoping all things ! “O 
love! above all human wisdom, incom- 
prehensible, indestructible, eternal—to 
which the love of God alone is superior— 
what on earth shall compensate for thee, 
what on earth shall at all compare with 
thee? You shall abuse it, neglect it, 
trample upon it; but like a tender plant, 
it shall yield only a more exquisite fra- 
grance in return. 

Wilt thou bring me treasures from se- 
cret mines? What are the *y to the love 
which glows in a mother’s heart? Wilt 
thou bring me jewels, bright gems from 
the wave? What are they to the sympa- 
thetic tears which shall gleam in a mo- 
ther’s eye? Wilt thou bring me strains 
of musie from the spheres? What are 
they to the melody which dwells in 
the tender tones of a mother’s voice ? 
Mother, with the golden hair, and melting, 
liquid eyes ;—mother , who givest thy 
youth and beauty to the helpless and fra- 
gile being, even now feeding on thy love- 
liness ;—young and be autiful mother, how 
intensely [ love thee ! 

Mother, with the thoughtfulness of ma- 
turity on thy intellectual brow; with the 
intense affection beaming from thine eyes, 
heightened and hallowed by pain, while 
the firm purpose and unwavering princi- 
ple gives dignity to thy charms: O mo- 


ther, to whose be auty the first impress of 


mournful 
mother, | 


evanescence has lent a charm, 
and touching; noble, heroic 
adore thee! 

Mother, with the silver locks and 
snowy kerchief, with the mild and holy 
eyes ;—mother, with the words of wisdom 
on thy lips, and God in thy heart ;—mo- 
ther, whose spirit seems already merging 
into that of angel—hallowed mother, | 
bow in reverence before thy tried and 
victorious excellence ! 

Have you ever been in love, sweet 
reader? I know, of course, it is a secret ; 
but then to me, who have already taken 
you into confidence—certainly, it is a very 
short acquaintance, and all that: but toa 
discreet person, like myself, it makes a vast 
deal of difierence, You say that one only 
loves once in this world, so that it is a 
mat ter not to be trifled with: most incon- 
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testably not; and I assure you, most so- 
lemnly, that | had not the most remote 
idea of treating the subject with levity. 
[had hoped, however, to have found a 
little less reserve ; but you will get over 
that as we become better acquainted, 
You are perfectly correct—I acknowledge 
it—I have been too precipitate—let’s for- 
get it. 

To return to our subject. What say 
you to Charles Lamb: do you think he 
ever loved? [opine not; yet, from the 
kindliness of his nature, its incessant 
yearnings for sympathy, and its essential- 
ly domestic character, it would seem he 
could not have done otherwise than love, 
or much worse, have felt its necessity. 

What a life! To be condemned never 
to love! Can you imagine a fiat contain- 
ing the germs of more exquisite cruelty ? 

There is no doubt but such a tempera 
ment as Charles Lamb’s felt in the extreme 
the wretched vacuity of an animated soul. 
Yet there is one evil greater than this— 
you have it already on your lips. Itis 
to be bound forever to a nature at utter 
variance with your own. What else could 
have beenthe source of those bitter streams 
which flowed through the early life of the 
immortal John Milton? As soon as we 
see him enjoying the sympathy of his 
noble daughters, although we find him de- 
prive xd of one of life’s greatest ble ssings, 
what a different aspect is presented ! Who 
can contemplate the picture of those two 
young girls, tracing in permanent charac 
ters the glorious visions of their sightless 
father, without comprehending the great 
blessings of sympathy ? 

And poor Will Sh: akspeare, had he not 
his sorrows in Anne Hathaway ? Truly 
he might have said, that ‘* Anne hath a way 
he liked not.” 

Can any doubt but that so pe rfi 
as Pope required only the symp ie of a 
loving wife to have made him a more 
perfect man ? 

What would have been the lif 
the great Dr. Johnson, without the sy™ 
pathy of the lively and piquant Mrs. 
Thrale? and how different would have 
been the fate-of the simple-heart ted Gold- 
smith, could he have been united iene 
beautiful Mary Horneck, the Jessam) 
Bride. How apparent in the following 
lines of the gentle bard are the crav! ings of 


ta pt et 
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a lonely spirit for sympathy, and the long- 
ing for all that we prize in that dear word, 
Home : 


“Blest be that spot where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair : 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d, 
Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 


fire ; 


uch delights to share, 
lering spent and car 
I ing, to pursue 

g good, that mocks me with the 

e the circle bounding earth and ski 
s from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 

tune leads to traverse realms alone, 


And { find no spot of all the world my own. 


‘But me, not destined s 
life in wane 
th ste eps wucer as 


hleetin 


Had it been the fate of Charles Lamb to 
have become united to an uncongenial 
mind, we had not read to-day his “ Essays 
of Elia,” nor rejoiced in his release from 
the detested counting-house. Never was 
there a more exquisitely subtile organiza- 
tion than his. But few knew how to ap- 
ply the warmth which could bring out the 
delicate tracery of his imagination, though 
written in acids. 

It is true he lived 
of his sister, yet 
comprehended him so well. I once 
hinted to a friend that Lamb had prob- 
ably felt this, but he would by 
admit it. “If,” said he, “we suppose for 
an instant that Charles Lamb made any 
calculations in regard to his devotion for 
his sis te , the whole beauty of the 
And never was there a more 

tiful picture of self-sacrifice in the his- 
tory of fraternal love than that of Charles 
for Mary Lamb. 

Before » leave this subject of sympa- 
thy and Seka: I cannot re — from giving 
one example from our own land : 
ample of of love as beautiful, a as glow- 
ing, as poetical, as the poet’s own descrip- 
tion of a summer cloud, “ most beautiful] 
in its last wave of dissolution.” 

Who cannot trace, in the gay and joyous 
Ottaron, kindly emo- 
** the silver 
Anne ( ‘ladcleugh’ s love upon 
Which “ these pearls were strung.” 


the 
have 


unmarried for 


sake none could 


no means 


> sacrince 


is lost.’ 


an @xX- 


3 soft. 


overflowing with 


tions and generous sympathies, 
thread” of 
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“'T’o the last moment of his life he kept 
a collection of the letters of ‘his Annie’ 
under his pillow, which he as regularly 
perused every morning as his Bible and 
pray er-book. Her portrait, draped in 
black, crossed the angle of the apartment, 
above his table, where it might gaze ever 
upon him with its ‘ large, bright spiritual 
eyes,’” “ Never,” says his biographer, 
“shall we forget his apostrophe to that 
beautiful picture, when his ‘ flesh and his 
heart failed him,’ and he knew that he 
must soon gO hence, to be bere no more: 
‘Sleep on my love!’ said he, in the beau- 
tiful and touching words of the Bishop of 
Chichester’s ‘ Exequy on the Death of a 
Beloved Wife,’ and in a voice scarcely 
audible through his frequent sobs : 


thy cold bed, 


3 
speed 


nd follow thee with afl the 


Desire « orrows breed ; 
Each minute is a short degree, 
And every l p toward 
At night when take to rest, 
Next me earer my West 


Of life, almost by eight he 


Than wh leep ithed his drowsy gale. 


thee ; 


urs’ sall, 


Writes a friend who attended him in 
his last ‘He f the most 
affectionate-hearted men | knew. 
Every mon spent with him he was 
doing or saying something to express to 
hment. He would take my 
his arm around my neck, o 
“ee } sr tender to tell me that he 
lov ne.” “As he gradually grew 
d weaker, the ‘childhood of the 
renewed; the intellec- 
brighter and brighter, 
fancy to become more 
vivid and refined. He was for some 
months aware that he had not long t@ 
live. ‘I shall die,’ said he, ‘in the leafy 
month of June: beautiful season! And 
turning his head to gaze upon the trees 
in the adjoining cemetery-grove, whose 
heavy foliage was swaying in the summer 
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weaker an 
soul’ seemed to be 
tual light to burn 
and the chastened 
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ing lines of Bryant: 


«« J know, I know, I shall not see 

The seasou’s glorious show, 

Nor will its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 

But if around my place of sleep 

The friends I love shall come to weep, 
They may not haste to go: 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 

Will keep them lingering by my tomb: 

These to their softened hearts will bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene.” 


[February, 


Bf, 
» wind, he murmured to himself the touch-| So soft,so gentle, as the last faint sound 


of a seraph’s strain, did his “ happy spirit 
flee away.” 

It is impossible soon to turn from a 
\character of such exceeding beauty as 
|that we have been contemplating. He 
[has paid a tribute to Charles Lamb, but 
|it would require the pen of Charles Lamb 
|to pay a just tribute to him. 


THE MINT. 


Amonea the few powers granted abso- 
lutely by the states of this Union to the 


y= federal government, was the sole right 


of “coining money and regulating the 
that is to say, regulating a 
national United Statescurrency. Almost 
the only restriction placed upon the cur- 
rency thus to be created and regulated by 


, Congress, was that nothing but gold and 


silver should be made a legal tender. 
The importance of having a national cur- 
rencv, or a circulating medium which 


pshould be of known uniform and un- 
)changeable value, was deeply impressed 


upon the public mind at the time of the 


y creation of the powers of the federal gov- 


; 


ernment. ‘The evils and losses which had 


We grown out of the various colonial issues of 


mi: > ° “~~ . . 
i» bills of credit, and the difficulties in rela- 
i# tion to metallic money, arising from the 


' 


' 
{ 


! 


, 
* 
* 


prohibition imposed by the mother coun- 
try of the power to coin money, had been 
too frequently encountered, and too long 
experienced by the makers of the federal 


@constitution, not to have the importance 


,of a national metallic currency firmly im- 


sf 
Ry 


them. Accordingly the 


pressed 


upon 


\Gtheory of a currency was constructed by 
SGouverneur Morris, and reported by Ro- 


: 
q 


, 


i. 


gold and silver, to be standards at the re-| 


bert Morris in 1782 to Congress ; but that 
theory was modified in 1785 by Mr. Jef- 
ferson in a shape that was adopted by 
Congress, viz., the decimal system, both 


lative value of 15 to 1; and in order to 
make these coins, the mint was estab- 
lished at the then seat of government, 
Philadelphia. This location of the mint 
was in imitation of European govern- 
ments, which, without regard to the 

terests of the people, locate at the me- 
tropolis all that pertains to the preroga 
tives of government. The fact was, how- 
ever, entirely overlooked, that the pre- 
cious metals were not produced in the 
United States, and that all that they ac 
quired would be through the operations 
of commerce, and that necessarily the 
commercial metropolis would be the point 
for the receipt of foreign coins as well as 
for the payment of the government reve- 
nues ;—that all the material for coin s0 
received, would be the property, not of 
the government, but of the individuals 
who imported it in exchange for produce 
sent abroad, and that those persons would 
not willingly incur the expense, risk and 
trouble of sending metals to Philadelphia 


—in those days a most tedious travel—tfor 


the mere purpose of procuring coin. 
Rather than submit to that, any expe 
dient would be adopted to avoid it. 

France and England the national mints 
were at the respective seats of gover 
ment, and those countries also imported 
the material for coin. But in France, 
none but French coin were a legal tender, 
and the bank issued no notes under $100 
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each. This regulation compelled the 
transportation of the metals to the mint 
at individual expense, because they were 
not available as money until they had 
taken the shape of French coin. Like- 
wise in England the mint was located in 
London, but British gold coin only was 
legal money, and silver only for 40. shil- 
lings, say $10, while the bank issued no 
notes under $25. Thus in France all the 
money for retail trade was compelled to 
be French coin, and foreign money im- 
ported was compelled to seek the mint 
wherever it could find it. In England, in 
like manner, all circulating medium under 
In the United States an 
entirely different plan was pursued, While 
the mint was located at a place so dis- 
tant from that at which the metals 
were imported, that no one would volun- 
tarily send the metals thither, the ob- 
ligation to do so was removed by making 
all foreign coins a legal tender at a fixed 
price, while at the same time local bank 

were allowed to issue notes to circulate 
as money in suins of $1 and less, Hence 

the importer of foreign coins was not com- 
pelled to send his coin in a vessel 
Conestoga wagon over a dangerous route 
to Philad l} hia for the sake of having it 
coined into money, which would be of no 
greater practical value than the notes which 
the banks on the spot would give him in ex- 
change tor it. The largest proportion of 
the government revenue was received at 


the New-York Custom House; but the 


$25 was gold. 


or 


{ 
government financiers were so connected 


with banks, that specie. was by no means 


If the im- 
it was in 
in, taken at a rate fixed by law, 
and then by the custom-house turned 
over to a bank, which packed them up 
lor re-eX] ortation as soon as § 

favored the operation, Thus the mode 
by which Congress carried out its power 
regulating the currency, was to place 
the mint out of the reach of voluntary 


Important to the transaction. 
porter paid his duties in specie, 


foreign Ce 


+h 1 
tne CX¢ hanges 
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tareens and quarters, while dollars and 
upwards were supplied by bank notes— 
gold being rarely seen, and used only as 
an agent in the foreign exchanges. In the 
first forty-three years of the mint, only 
$11,825,890 of gold was coined in the 
United States; that is to say, a sum 
equal to the coinage of the last two 
months. 

The small increase of-gold currency in 
the country became then a source of un- 
leral government, and it 
was supposed that it was mainly owing to 
the changing relative values of the pre- 
cious metals, which from 15 to 1, as at the 
date of the establishment of the mint, had 
risen to 16 to l. It was therefore de- 
termined to char the relative standard, 
The old standard for the gold coin was, 
by the jaw of 1792, 11 parts gold, and one 

ly silver and copper—that is to 
ay, << Car ‘s or 917 thousandths fine. The 
weight of the g It 
was now (1834) d to reduce the 
weight of the e 


Heo) 
Catt D 


easiness to the fe 


was 270 grains, 
erminet 
» to 258 grains—that is, 
sold, 18 grains silver, 
making the coins 

In 1887 the 

The silver coins 


to srains in 
and 13 
3994, or 21.23 A 


z 
orains 
Ode 

fineness was 1} 


were brought : fineness, by re- 
tthe alloy 34 grains. Although the 
aw permitted tl to be one half 
silver, the n to put in one 
fourth only. ‘ral laws 


the followin: 


was an inerease 
ormer value of gold, 
hange for silver, 
d to have gone 

. Las or fi » tly 
cxchange lor silver, 
me respects true ; 


y cold yould not 


enter it 1 rency was, that when 
kegs P S rel WY ive d in New-York, i 
they were placed in bank, and the paper 
money of the institution issued in ex-§ 
change. The remained un- | 


depositors, and by taking foreign coins as 
tender, and allowing the people to be sup- 
plied with bank notes for circulation, 
effectually to destroy all motive for in- 
creasing the national currency. By these 
Means the small channels of circulation | packed for months, and then on the turn 
Were entirely occupied with the Spanish|of the exchanges, returned whence they 
itactions, sixteenths, eighths, fifths, or pis-!came, the bank simply withdrawing 


sovereigns 





i eagles are worth there but: 


jm greater 
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from circulation the notes it had uttered 
when the specie came in. Thus the New- 
York banks were in fact the mint; they 
coined the paper money to take the 
place of coin. There was nothing to 
induce the owner of the gold to incur 
the delay and expense of sending it 
to Philadelphia; on the contrary, that 
process would nave made the pieces 
so much valuable for export; 
and by going into circulation, would have 
operated against the issues of the banks. 
Sovereigns in London are worth £3 17s. 
104d. per ounce, while United States 
£3 16s. 2d. per 


less 


= ounce. To coin the sovereigns into eagles 
on their arrival here, would cost about 50 
cents per ounce in delay and transportation 
= to Philadelphia; and when they were re- 
| quired to go to England again, a further 
loss of 1s. 8d. would be sustained, making 
nearly one dollar per ounce, which was 
avoided by keeping the gold in the vaults, 
and sending out paper for the use of the 
people. It has resulted from this policy 
on the part of the United States govern- 
1at the quantity of pre cious metals 
' ch less than 
ice or England. 

precious metals in 
and the authorities 
follows: 


} 
ment, tl 


in the United States is very mu 


that either in Fra 

The quantities of the 
the leading countries, 
for the figures, are as 


Amount, 1840, Per 
.$ 69,400,000. ...8 4 20 
572,000,000.... 17 20 
400,000,000. ... 17 006 ; 
128,400,000.... 25 40... _De Clouet. 
90,000,000.... 10 00.. - Musquier. 
55,000,000.... 210 ..-Hassel. 

' 50,000,000.... 4 00 Anderson. 
Norway, Sweden 
and Deamark 


head. Authority. 
Sect. of Trea. 
M. de Joun 5. 


United States 
F rar ce 
Great B 
Holland 


ritain.. 


45,000,000.... 400 
Prussia 43, 750,000 ome 22S 
Russia ssa0 Sajeeew00.... 10 
35,000,000.... 10 00 


Portug 30,000,000.... 10 00 


= Germany and 


Switzerland.. 15,000,000.... 4 00 


Total. . .$1,578,800,000 8 8&5 


Of the four leadin Fg comm reial 
P tries, Holland has the larg 
pand the United States by far 
reser . The consequence has 
frequi of 
Nae sions, and disastrous re 
them. It may be remarked, 
§ Michel Chevalier places the specie 
France at $800.000.000, and the same 
msum is adopted by Blanqui the elder. It 
| Mis supposed, however, that the sum given 

$ 


coun- 
amount. 
the lowest 
the 
revul- 
from 


M. 


ot 


been. 

commercial 

ults 
that 


ney 


nore 
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|above, on the authority of M. Moreau de 


Jonnes, a member of the Institute, is the 
most accurate, because all the elements of 
production and consumption are more 
elaborated. The gross amount is pro- 
portioned between the two metals as 
follows, in the three commercial countries, 
on authority of M. Jonnes: 

Gold. Total. 


Great Britain.. 2 . 373,333,334... $40 
France......> 129'000,000..1 43,000,000. ..572,000,000 


United States. 34,700,000.. 34,700,000... 69,400,000 


Silver. 


} 000.000 


These figures are all for the year 1836, 
since when a great change has taken 
place, inasmuch as that the gold bill of 
the United States operates in some degree 
to attract that metal to this country. 
while the supply from Russia gradually 
increased, untilin 1848 California added 
its vast treasures, and in 1851 Australi: 
swelled the current of gold which poured 
into the lap of commerce. The amount 
of the precious metals in the United 
States may now be estimated thus: 
Estimated stocl 25,000,000 
Import 1821 to 1851, officis ‘turns 268,417,774 
Produce of U. § 12,741,651 
‘ 896.675 
079,144 
36,938,314 
§7,256,: 509 


9.967 


Supply per official returns.......... $408,32 
Export 1821 to 1852“ 247,621,923 


708,044 


- $160, 


Apparent stock January, 1852...... 


In this account no allowance is made 
for the manufacture of the precious 
into eo and ornaments, neither is there 
stimate made of the quantities 
br oul into the country by 
The latter has been plac ed as high as 
$10,000,000 per annum. ‘That is on an 
average of $30 per head for the arrivals 
of 1851. The re is no doubt but that the 
quantities so received into the country far 
exceed the amount absorbed in manw- 
icturing, the largest proportion 
of the manufacture is from old plate and 
ornaments, and a considerable quantity of 
old gold and silver ware is annually 
coined. The quantity absolutely absorbed 
is only the annual addition to the whole 
stock of gold and silver ware, which is 
very far from being the whole quantity 
manufactured. If, therefore, the quantity 
brought by emigrants is allowed to ollset 
the quantity manufactured, it will leave 4 


metals 


any 
emigrants, 


because 
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balance on hand far within the fact. The 
above result shows that there are 161 | 
millions of the precious metals in the 


United States at the commencement of 


the present year. 

The amount coined, of all descriptions, 
since the formation of the government, 
has been as follows : 

1793 123,522,160 

SO We NR iiss cedasives avassann 116,441,77: 


Total United States coinage... .$239,963,933 


Thus, in the last five years, nearly one- 
half of the whole amount has been coin- 
ed. The large coinage of the last few 
years, particularly of 1847, was owing to 
the operation of the Inde _pendent Tre as- 
ury, which threw into the custom-house 
a large amount of coin, which was by the 
government transferred to the mint for 
coinage. When the gold from California 


flowed into New-York in the shape of 


dust, it could not be used as currency in 
that shape, and was compelled to seek a 
mint, at home and abroad. Some of it 
was sent to London, and every effort was 
made by the London houses to induce the 
gold to go thither instead of to New-York. 
The rate of insurance from San Francisco 
to Liverpool, via Panama and the British 
steamers, was placed much below that 
charged to New-York ; and other induce- 
ments were held out in San Francisco to 
shippers to take that route instead of New- 
York. The California gold is, however, 
expensive of assay; and as the British 
mint does not assay, it must be melted and 
assayed at a prive ate assayer’s, and render- 
ed * st aodard before it is de ‘posited. This 
extra charge makes even the Philadelphia 
mint more favorable. Three parcels, 
amounting to $1,000,000, realized at Phil- 
adelphia $17 61 per oz. ; and similar par- 
cels in London, $17 11, being 50 cents 
per ounce in favor of Philadel phiat 

The amount of gold which has been 
exported from California up to - an., 1852. 
has been care fully estimated, by the best 
authorities here and at San Francisco, at 
$148,717,797, and the amount in Califor. 
nia se rving as currenc y to the miners and 
dealers, at $80,000,000. Iftaken. in round 
numbers, at $228. 000,000 as the produc- 
tion, the w eight is 14, 000,000 ounces. 
‘or this gold, the av erage rate in 
hia is 816 per ounce, 
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sons who have dug it, have parted with it 
at that rate, to those who have supplied 
them with goods and provisions. Now, 
it will be observed, that some spe cimens 
of California gold, coined at the mint, 
contain more pure gold than the national 
coin. The $10 coin contains 232 grs. of 
pure gold, 64 grs. of silver, and 194 grs. 
of copper. Some lumps of California 
gold contain 25,000 grs. pure gold, and 
4.500 grs. silver, and was consequently 
worth $21 per ounce, or $5 per ounce 
more than the miners sold it for. The 
average value of the gold is not more, 
perhaps, than $173 per ounce, which it 
realizes in Philade elphi: i—or $14 per ounce 
more than the diggers get for it. If they 
sell all their gold in California, the loss on 
the 14,000,000 ounees that have been 
mined, will be $21,000,000, because Con- 
gress could not afford a mint. 

Some remedy for this was last year 
projec ‘ted, but was defeated by the bank- 
ing interest, which did not wish the estab- 
lishment of a mint where the miners 
could go and procure the full value of 
their dust in instead of selling to 
the bankers and dealers at $16 per ounce. 
A large quantity of this gold was pur- 
chased up, and cast into bars or “ ingots,” 
and a bill was introduced into Congress 
to permit these “ingots” to be taken for 
government dues at the mint value of 
money ; and the establishment of a mint 
was defeated, to force through that bill, 
which would have affor an immense 
profit. A sort of half-way me was 
adopted, however, in the establishment of 
an assay office. Under that bill a con- 
tract was made with a private coining- 
house to assay the metals presented. 
The process is, for the assayer to receive 
not less than 60 ozs. of gold at one time. 
This they assay and stamp, charging the 
de :positor 2# per cent. ‘The eflect is this: 
a poor mine r, who has not got 60 ozs., 
must sell his gold to a banker or broker 
at $16 per oz. The broker, or wealthy 
holder, can then go to the mint and have 
it assayed, where it is worth $174 a $18 
per 02. ; out of this he pays 30 cents ex- 
penses, and has made a profit of 14 a 13 
out of the worker, as usual. But a large 
proportion of the gold of California comes 
to the port of New-York in the pockets 


coin, 


ded 


asure 
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The export of gold from this city, and 
the multiplicity of banks in this and ad- 
joining states, are the direct results of the 
absence of a mint at this point. The ex- 
port of gold has been from New-York 
nearly $28,000,000 for 1851, since Nov. 
ist ; and in the same time 100 new banks 
have been started in different states to 
circulate paper for money. Let us look 
a little into this. In the twelve months 
ending with December, the oe 
mint has coined nearly $53,000,000, 
which $32,000,000 ne arly has been ex- 
ported in the shape of double eagles. 
When the steamers arrive from Chagres, 
they bring with them a number of passen- 
gers, each of whom has an amount of gold 
dust in his possession, which he wishes to 
turn into mone y to carry with him to his 
home in the West and South. As there 
is no mint here, he sells the gold at a loss 
of $1 per ounce to brokers who pay him 
in the notes of some broker’s bank, got 


up to circulate paper money at a discount. | 


If there was a mint in New-York, the pas- 
senger would get coin for his gold at par, 
and carry the coin into the western coun- 
try for circulation ; as it is, he is obliged 
to pay 6 per cent. for brokers’ bank notes. 
Thus the more gold arrives from Califor- 
nia, the more paper money is paid out. 
The brokers who buy the gold do not 
want gold coins to circulate; that is far 
from their intentions. They want for it 
only those double eagles which are in de- 
mand for the English market, and which 
are of no service anywhere as money. Let 
us take an actual transaction: a banking 
agent in San Francisco purchased at $16 
per 12.750 ounces of gold, and 
shipped it by the Oregon to New-York. 
The result was as follows :— 


ounce, 


12,750 at $16, cost 204,000 
Freight to Panama, 14 per 
cent... . stese cous $e,060 00 
Primage, 5 per cent 153 00 
Isthmus transit, } per cent. 510 00 
Freight, Chagres to New- 
York, ? per cent........ 1, 
Primage, 5 per cent....... 


530 00 
76 50 
- 9.329 

New-York to Philadelphia, 4 per cent. 1,020 

gles in New-York 

1,283 § double eagles, 


Cost ea 
Proceeds, 1] 


These eagles are now to go to 
say 10,000 of them, as follow :— 


$225,675 


London, | $ 


| miners, in 
| pelled to exchange it for pi yper ata loss 


210,349 | 


ore for the 
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10,000 double eagles, cost... $200,000 G9 
Freight to Liverpool, 4 per 
OOinasenatcerscccccssacQnue Oe 
Insurance, % per cent 750 00 
Kegs—vooperage, &.,...... 12 50 
ea 1,262 5 
Cost in Liverpool,........ -- $201,262 50 
Sales 10,000 eagles, weighing 
10,748 oz. 1 dwt., 76s. 24d. 
per ounce, 
Deduct carriage to Liverpool, 


£40,954 11 0 
9 16 0 
£40,944 15 0 


Add 60 days’ int., at 3 per ct., 41,147 60 


This is equal to $4.89, or 1101 for every 
pound sterling. 

It will heohes rved here, that the double 
sagles are taken by the bank at once at 
23d. per ounce of actual weight. 
This has been only within a short time. 
Formerly eagles were obliged to be 
sent up to London to the mint. The 
process is seen in the following bill of 


< 


~ 
i 6s, 


COSts :-— 

10,000 eagles in New-York . $100,000 00 
Premium, policy, &c. 

Freight to Liverpool and charges, 


Cost in Liverpool 

Carriage and insurance to London, 
Postage and cartage,......... 
Cartage to melters, 


Deduct gold allowed 
crucibles 


Cost carting, melting, and assaying, 


The result of the melting was— 
lb. oz. dwt. gs. 

417 7 16 0 

439 4 12 3 standard, 


v272 0 2 at 77s. Od. 


30 bare weigh 
equal to 
or standard oz. ... 
Now, instead of all this expense and 
trouble, which, it will be observed, is equal 
to ls, 74d, per ounce, the bank branch at 
Liverpool will take the double eagles as 
cash, at £3 16s. 24d. This reduces the 
exchange from 104 to 9 15-16. We trust 
that our can now see 


£20,497 51 


readers easily 


why gold so freely leaves the country. 


The mint is kept out of the reac! h of the 
order that they may be com- 


of $1 per ounce, which furms a pre miuto 
for turning it into double eagles tor Brit 
ish bank use. 
The gold deposited in the United States 
year 1851, amounted 
2,143,446, and the numbe r of de positors 
was ‘14,170, or an average of $3 3,700 eae 
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The number of passengers arrived in the 
single month of Janu: ary was larger than 
the whole number of depositors for the 
whole year. If these holders of small 
amounts of dust could go to the mint, they 
would all want small coin for circulation. 
Instead of that, they take bank paper from 
the brokers, and the brokers demand only 
large coin from the mint for export. 
The operation of the Philadelphia mint 
for two years has been as follows : 


AT PHILADELPHIA 
1850. 1851. 
Double Eagles,....$23,405,220....-. $41,233,090 
Eagles,.... 2,194,540..... 1,763,280 
Half a 322,455. 2,187,525 
Quarter “ 632,307..... 3,432,470 
Doliars, 481,953 


UNITED STATES GOLD COINAGE 


3,417,671 


$27,256,445 $52,034,036 

Thus of 79 millions coined in two 
years, $64,600,000 have been in $20 pieces 
for exportation ; and the direction, how- 
ever, states monthly as follows: 


“ A large supply of small gold coinremained on 
hand beyond the demands of depositors.” 


This is so for the obvious reason that 
those who want sma!l coin had been 
unable to get at the mint, and had been 
compelled to take paper dollars, while 
the large holders of gold want only the 
double eagles, which, “by action of the 
Bank of England, in the view to facilitate 
the import of gold into England, are re- 
ceived on deposit as money, at a rate 
equal to the cost of their conversion into 
sovereigns —thus making them cash on 
arrival, 

The general result of all this is, that the 
United States government assays gold 
for E nglish holders free of expense, while 
small American holders are compelled to 
exchange their gold for paper at the loss 
of one dollar per ounce to the profit of a 
few banks and broke rs, of $1,500,000 per 
annum. The western states are deprive d 
of a metallic currence y, and a paper in- 
flation is rg apidly progressing, which must 
soon end in disaster. If the gold which 
ittives, and which will continue to arrive 
Pr California, could pass from the hands 
of ' diggers and owners freely through the 
Mint into general circulation, the metallic 
currency of the country would rapidly 
swell in m; ignitude, until it in some degree 
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rivaled that of France and England. Not- 
withstanding all the pretensions of govern- 
ment in favor of a metallic currency, 
the object has been defeated by the false 
location of the mint. 

The want of a mint in New-York has 
been apparent for a great many years, and 
many attempts have been made to have 
one established, but without success. The 
failure of the attempt at the last session of 
C /ONZTeSS ascribed altogethe r to the 
want of practical knowledge on the part 
of members of Congress, and the strange 
misappreher sion of the whole question 
that many of them betrayed. ‘Thus it 
was freely alleged that a mint in New- 
York would aggrandize that city ; and 
western members stated that they “did 
not wish to do anything to add to the 
already great advantages possessed by 
the commercial metropolis.” The fact is, 
that New-York becoming rich at the 


is 


or 
g! 


is 


expense of the western people concerned 
in California, simply because there is no 


mint here. It the business of the 
government to facilitate the interests of 
all parties ; when it fails to do so, or con- 
fers spec ial priv ileges on any class, it is at 
the ex ‘pense of the many. If western 
members of Congress had got up in their 
pli ces, and proposed a bill to tax all Cali- 
fornia gold which arrives in New-York $2 
per ounce for the benefit of New-York 
brokers, they would have been denounced 
at once from one end of the Union to the 
other ; and yet by defeating the mint bill, 
they in effect, as we have shown, passe d 
suchalaw. We may take an example, 

By the last steamer came ten men, 
who had each $1,000 of dust, which they 
wanted to turn into money, to 
carry with them to Indiana. If there had 
been a mint here, they would have gene 
to it, and received full = in new + and 
4 eagles, to carry to — There was 
no mint, and they cold. ‘worth in all 
$10,000, for $9, ‘00 worth of brokers’ bank 
paper, which they with them. 
The broker sent the gold to Philadelphia, 
and demanded $20 pieces for it. These 
he sold to the agent of the Rothschilds, 
who sent them to London, which they do 
without paying insurance and commis 
sions, and sold bills against it at 1104. 
Now, in their case, if the mint had been 
accessible to the people, it would have ex- 
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perienced a demand for $10,000 worth of 
4 and 4 eagles of circulation in Indiana, 
and no demand for double ea gles. If the 
latter could not have been had, the ship- 
ments would have been far less, because 
the small coins will not answer so well 
for shipment. It is thus that the false lo- 
cation of the mint operates to fill the 
country with bank paper, and to send the 
gold out of it. 

Notwithstanding that, as we have seen 
above, the United States mints have re- 
ceived from United States mines over 
$100,000,000 in three years, the amount 
of specie in the United States banks has 
been small, as compared with that of the 
institutions of France and England, as fol- 
lows: 

BANK OF 


SPECIE, JAN. ],1N BANK OF ENGLAND, 


FRANCE, AND BANKS OF UNITED STATES. 
Year. France. England. U. States. 
1849...... S$ 46,588,339. ....... Clk; ee 43.619,3¢ 
3850. ..... 83,841,000. .......81,984,000........ 48,379,341 
NS sin 6 93,003,470... ....s.73,324,216........ 48,671,131 
ioe....-.- 108,016,368. .......% 84,912,000. ....... 50,000,000 


The accumulation, especially in France, 
is very , and the coinage has been 
very much increased of small gold pieces, 
$4 and $2, which have, to extent, 
supplanted silver in circulation, and also 
been hoarded to some extent, through the 
operation of political fears, 

The coinage for France and the 


large 


some 


United 








States, for six years, has been as follows : 
GOLD COINAGE—FRANCE AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 

N.O Phila Paris. Total. 
1846. . .$1,272,800. . . .$2,324,625 $391,204... $3,898,639 
1847... 6,085,000. ...13,296,080... 1,445,840... 26,827,920 
1848... 358,500.... 2,780,930... 7,443,325... 10, 755 
1849... 454,000.... 7,948,332... 5,083,083... 13,485,415 
1850... 3,619,000. ...27,756,445. . 15,973,564... 47,349,009 
1851... $,790,600. .. .5 92,143,446. . .47,733,983 . . 108,668,034 


export of go!d and 


The import and 
was as fol- 


silver from France, in 1851, 


lows: 
Gold. Silver. Total, 
ONS ie acaas £.118,130,400. . ..171,711,900. .. ..289,842,300 
Export. ...... 16,530,900... 87,768,700. . ...104,309,600 
Gold has flowed thither, but not so 


much in exchange for silver as to supply 
the great demand for the metals, caused 
by the political fears which disturbed the 
current of industry. In England those 
fears did not operate; and the London 
Morning Chronicle, speculating upon gold, 
remarks thus : 


| London. 
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‘The Bank of England, it is said, has, within 
the last few ds Lys, added large ly to its stoc k of 
bullion. Whether the addition is volunt: ry OT 
involuntary, we cannot at present say—but 
willing or unwilling, if the influx of gold con- 
tinue, the bank will find its cellars overloaded 
before a not very remote day. We are reminded 
by an intelligent corre a0 nt, that by a clause 
in the Bank Act of 1844, 7 and 8 Victoria, c. 32, 
(Sir Robert Peel’s sec oui Currency Act,) it is 
provided that “on and after the 24th of August, 
1844, all persons shall be entitled to demand 
from the issue department of the Bank of Eng- 
land, Bank of England notes in exchange for 
gold bullion at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce 
of standard gold.” Now, gold was freely sold 
at San Francisco, at the time when the last 
accounts came away, £3 5s., or less, the ounce 
of pure unalloyed gold, of course of higher value 
than the gold spoken of in the clause quoted; 
but say that standard gold can be purchased at 
San Francisco for three pounds four or five 
shillings, as most certainly it can, and a shilling 
or two for commission, freight, and insurance— 
an enormous allowance upon an ounce of gold— 
it is plain that the precious metal may be 
brought to London for three pounds seven shil- 
lings the ounce, as much as has been brought 
with enormous gain to the importers.” 


This view is partly correct; but the 
large profits which the London importers 
derive from the gold arises solely from 
the fact, that owing to the neglect of our 
government to provide the 
mint, they are compelled to sell their gol 
for le ss than it is worth. The gold which 
is worth at the London mint £3 17s. 9d. 
standard, can be bought in New-York at 

10s. 10d. higher than British standar d, 
or as the London paper qi iotes, £3 dS. 
standard. Why can the agent of the 
London house do so? Because the pas 
senger arrived from California cannot get 
access to the mint without an expens 
equi al to the loss he sustains in selli ng his 
gold to the London banker, now ‘that 
that banker can buy his gol 1 at 
per ounce, send it to Phil adelphia al 
a cost of Qs. per ounce, and lay it down 
in London at £3 10s. per ounce, 
drawing against £3 17s. 9d. at 103 e- 
change, making an enormous profit ; yet 
peop le wonder * ‘why the gold goes. e If 
now, Congress had done its duty last yea! 
in establishing here a mint, 
have been purchased under par, 
sequel ntly the shave to which the mmel 
is sub jected i in selling his gold, would not 
enter into the profits of the shipper 


miners witha 


ae 
3 oS. 


no ‘gol | could 


and con- 
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From what we have here said, it is ap- 
parent that the continuance of a mint at 
Philadelphia, although calculated to con- 
fer profits on New-York banks, brokers 
and bullion dealers, is exceedingly detri- 
mental to the interests of the Union at 
large. The expense now incurred at 
Philadelphia for no other purpose than to 
double eagles for London bankers, 
be transferred to New- 
York, that it may be applied to the coin- 
age of money for the people. Jn two 
years the mint at Philadelphia has coined 
into double eagles for English use 4,000,- 
000 ounces of gold, at an expense of 
843,000 per annum for the officers’ sala- 
ries, and $130,000 for mint expenses, 
together $346,000, to coin into double 

eagles gold w hich hard- working Ameri- 
can miners had sold to those E nglish ship- 
pers at $1 per ounce under price. That 
is to say, the miners lost $4,000,000 on 
the gold, and the government spent $346,- 
000 to put it into a convenient shape. 
The metals which are to supply 25,000,000 
e people with a national currency, enters 
by the harbor of New-York as a gate 
whence it is to be dispersed over the face 
of the whole Union. It is at this gate 
that the mint should be placed, in order 
that the bullion, without atl: ay or expense, 
should in convenient coin radiate to ev ery 
portion of the Union. 


com 


should at once 
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The coinage of gold at the Charlotte, 
North ¢ ‘arolina mint, and the Dahlor Lega 
mint, for the past year, has been thus: 


851. 


Charlotte, N. C, ga, La, N. Orleans. 
California... .15,111. ..214,072,50.. .&,769,€ 
Other 300,950. . .165,236,03..... 158, 


8,928,060. . 


DEPOSITS OF GOLD IN 1 
Da 
. 47,502, 500 

4,640,946 


.52,143,446 


Total... .316, 061. 79,308,53. 


Those two first named branch mints 
are kept in operation to coin less gold in 
a whole year, than arrive at New-York in 
a week. The New-Orleans mint does 
located, com- 
manding as it does the Mexican supplies 
of the precious metals. But of what pos- 
sible use can it be to continue that absurd 
location of a mint at Philadelphia? It 
has not done its work well even at the 
expense and trouble that it costs the na- 
tion, viz., $3,000,000 per annum to the 
miners, and $130,000 to the government ; 
over $3,000,000 per annum is the cost of 
that concern to the nation above what an 
adequate mint would cost in New-York. 
It is stated that new machinery has been 
put up at the Philadelphia mint in the past 
year without a shadow of law authorizing 
it, and Congress will be asked this ses- 
sion to sanction such an outrage, and to 
pay for it. Such an example of “ Gal- 
phinism” requires to meet the unani- 
mous condemnation of Congress. 


good service, and is well 
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DR. DEWEY ON WOMAN’S 


We have so frequently, but from ques- 
§) tionable quarters, heard strange perversion 
of constitutional laws in social relations, 
that we have become somewhat dulled to 
the sound of it; 
doctrines procee 1d from the mouth, and are 
spread before the world, from the pen of 
such men as Dr. Dewey, we feel it our 
duty to protest. 

In a recent lecture in this city, Dr. 
Dewey declared it as his sentiment, that 
the advice of the apostle, counseling 
' to the wife submission to the husband, is 
a regulation fit only for adark age. In re- 
gard to the changes of time and the su- 
perior light of the present day, we will ob- 
serve, that if the women are since greatly 
adpanc xed, so also, we will suppose, are the 
men ; and if the husband, in the mental 
darkness of that age, might properly be 
regarded as the head of a household; so may 
the men ofa day ofc omparativ e bright light 
be worthy of that position. Also, though 
to the wives it is said, “ submit your- 
selves,” yet we can neither recall nor 
find any passage in the Bible, where the 
husband is told to command the wife. On 
the contrary, the government of the hus- 
band is only recognized as a government 
The union of the 


of love and protection. 


two principles, of reverence in the wife, of 


affectionate guardianship in the husband, 
seems to us to give to the relationship an 
elevated moral beauty worthy of the Cre- 
ator’s constitution, worthy of the wisdom 
of God, 

But more than this, the principles, or 
rather the non-principles, the disorgani- 
zing, leveling tendencies of this particular 
phase of the Woman’s Rights agitation, 
lead to a deeper chasm in Christian se- 
quence than we can believe Dr. Dewey, 
er any other good Christian, can contem- 
plate with satisfaction. 

The whole order of Christianity, its con- 

' stitution, we may say, is based on the re- 
» lations of the conjugal ordinance. When 
we level up the woman, we mean, take her | w 
* out of the established order of God's ar- 


but when such leveling 


“Likewise ye wives 


|for her husband.’ 
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we level down man; and we 


For the gospel affirms 


rangement, 
level down Christ. 


| and reiterates the regular sequence, in va- 


rious modes, As adogma: in the declara- 
tion “that the head of every man 
Christ, and the head of the woman is the 
man; and the head of Christ is God :” i] 
lustrated fully in the language that folio ws 
in the same chapter. As a command: 
, be in subjection to 
your own hushends.” And notice, for 
what noble consideration. Not for personal 
regards, or selfish prudence, but that the 
husband may be won to the right, by the 
meek beauty of a chaste conversation in 
the companion of his life. As a mys. 
tery: the beauty of the allegorical mar- 
riage in the Revelation, is wholly in the 
understood moral relation between brid 
and bridegroom. ‘“ The marriage of the 
Lamb is come, and his wife hath made 
herself ready.” Again: “ The holy city, 
new Jerusalem, coming down from God 
out of heaven, | prepare 1d as a bride adored 
The church of God is 
in these verses declared to be in the same 
relation to Christ, as the wife to the hus- 
band. Destroy the integrity of the Chris- 
tian marriage,—and the sy mbolse sm ployed 
to represent to us the de pe ndence of the 
church and the providence of Christ, Kose 
their whole significance. 

We have spoken of the Woman’s Rights 
agitation: where society bears hardly in 
its laws or want of laws upon helpless 
woman, let the old law be changed, or the 
new lew be made. The Bible nowhere 
countenances tyranny in man. Even at 

‘the fall, it is woman only who is addressed 
the declaration: “He shall rule over 
the man is not told to exercise his 
‘authority as a punishment. And in the 
New Testament the real heaven-vest d 
rights of woman are so carefully wi alled 
around by every word addresse .d to hus 
bands and fathe rs, that we cannot see how 
the infraction of gospel decrees can in any 


way benefit the sex 
The whole demeanor of Christ towards 


is 


‘in 
| thee ;” 
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woman is one of tender respect, regard and 
confidence, both in language and act. 
He settles the rights of women, not by 
giving them the awful license of divorce 
and re marri ige, but by forbidding the hus- 
band to put away his “wife, exc: ‘pt for un- 
faithfulness; and then making it criminal 
for any other man to marry her 

What we wish to record our 
protestation is the 
woman by false position and by teachings 
at war with God’s law. We wish society 
to view fully and thoughtfully the great 
truth, that all necessary y amelioration may 
be best effected without deforming the ar- 
chitectural proportions of God’s work. 

We feel de I ly for those of the finér 
sex who are, by the various haps of life, 

the circle of cite hus- 
bands’, or brothers’ care. We would fa- 
vor in every way the opening of new 
sources of inde ‘pen dence to the se tender 
claimants upon our sympathies—our jus- 
tice. We would shield woman from cru- 
elty, by law; and chiefly where Jaw cannot 
reach, by a purified public sentiment. 

But is it necessary for this, that worman 
should start madly from the graceful orbit 
of duty—duty,we are afraid the word is like 
to become obsolete in some circles—and in 
her ambitious endeavor to drag down man 
from the responsible position nature and 
hecessity assign to him, trail her sex in 
the dust? Must we have women brazen- 
ing the stare of the mob, in Bloomer cos- 
tumes ? mee ting in public rooms to declare 
their conte mpt of Christian 
and their fitness for masculine avocations ? 
openly denouncing the law of God, written 
not more strongly in the Revealed Will, 
than in Sex, with all its inevitable necessity 

ind inviolable destiny, its he: avy responsi- 
bilities and vital duties ? and will all this 
wrong -doing put woman in the right ? Are 
the true avocations of woman so frivolous 
and so e asily fulfilled, that our faithful 
Wives, elevating and cheering the husband 
In mental and moral trials; our ac 
live, conscie ntious, sympi athizing mo- 
thers, training up the daughter to her 
future position, and making home to the 
son the chiefest place of all joy on earth ; 
our benevolent mistresses of the house- 
hold, caring kindly not only for all under 
their caves, , but ministering daily of their 


solemn 
against, 
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obligations, 
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, or means, or comfort, 
to at least one of the umanal wretched 
families in our borders ; that, with the in- 
finitude of high and holy paths stretching 
out before them, our women, our superior 
lectual women, have hours of 
weary ee on their hands? 

And if the n the 
tion are so unmindful of what j is due 
as a sex, that leave the 
cradle side and the nursery primer, and all J 
the sacred household altars, to go forth in- 
to a gladiatorial to wrestle in de- 
fiant combat with her ordiined | 
and guide, to subdue him to her will, to 
acknowledgment of her rights, based 
not upon gospel authority, for that is to be 
thrown but upon her weak, human 
declaration—we as sk if the ae genera- 
tion of men growing up un this wilful 
eS are likely to eA any more 
just, any more deferential to the sex, which 
ade ; them in infan icy and boyhood to the 
neglect of i or to graduate 
through st vicious 
manhood 2 

There is a time when man, as a race, is ] 
in the guardianship of woman, wholly, 
imperatively. Let her hold invaluable 
those diamond hours. Let her set them 
in the fine gold of pure precept and ele- 
vated ee, 2 and Z ‘ir brightness shall 
be a coronet of o her, which would 
in vain be aie an 

Into the tender soul of the boy let the 
mother breathe the sentiments of high 
honor, and brave unselfishness; of justice, 
of truth and As by the axl 
quisite mystery of vegetable nature, long 
the blossom has faded and fallen, its 
imprint is magically found indelible 
the very core of the apple; so when the 
dread change from youth to old age or death 
shall have withe the on the 
m<¢ —s cheek, the heart of her son shall 
still bear her image inviolate. 

Such a mother will not need to send 
daughter forth to do battle for her 
rights a the other sex; nor will she 
fear to see hei charge of the} 
happiness of another woman, nor feel it 
to instruct her daughter-in-law 
na- 
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it is true, binds woman “ fast 
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in fate.” ‘ However she may struggle to|authority. We do not lightly ask Dr. 
be man, she will still be woman} There-| Dewey to retract; but we trust he will 

fore, to a certain extent, the subverting | not underrate his responsibility to the 

doctrines put forth so energe tically, neu- | |community as a moral teacher, and that 
) tralize themselves; but much mischief! he will at least review his positions on this 
) may still be done by - false teac thing, and par- | all-important subject. 


ticularly by encouragement from high | 
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Broxen, defeated, antagonized against| In all frankness, the democratic party 
itself, as the democratic party has been, | proper, desires to see its divisions healed, 
and fee ling the severe chastisement it has and all irritating issues closed. But it re- 
consequently suffered, sufficiently, it is|pudiates all secret alliances. It wants 
hoped, to lead its members to a general | open, avowed action, and one , set of prin- 
determination to cast old quarrels ‘behind | ciples boldly proclaimed from Maine to 
it and out of sight, there must still be | California. 
method, interchange of thought, and or-| To sucha platform we invite the Hunk- 
ganization, to make its best individual de-| ers, the young Barnburners, the Union- 
terminations successful to the great object | men, and the State- Rights men. 
of party union. In order toe ffect this, how-| And here we earnestly appeal to such 
ever, thanking them for their cheering re-| southern men as Mr. Toombs, against 
sponse to our former call, we make a fra-! fractional parties of any kind. We want 
ternal appeal to the daily papers, those|no Union party. The democratic party 
breathing lungs of the people corporate, | is the Union party—is the State-Rights 
to respond to us again fully; to speak for| party. Faction has always been the evil 
themselves, as we have spoken for our-| demon of republics. We desire to see 
selves. A just thought, and the indepen- | t the two great national political parties of 

' dent expression of it, is the key of all|the Union stand facing each other with un- 
practical, sound and beneficial harmony. broken front. And for ourselves we will 
| The strength of the Federal Union is | say—and we trust the we embraces a vast 
greatly dependent upon the integrity of) majority of democrats—that, in all ear- 
the two national political parties: the|nestness, rather than see the people bro- 
}= centralizing, known under various names|ken up into local factious fragments, w 
; since the administration of John Adams, | would a thousand times prefer to come uy 
i) and the democratic, which since the days|to a manly contest with the whig party, 
+) of Thomas Jefferson, its great founder and | and be distanced in the race. State-R ights 
=) exponent, has battled for state rights. It| intact, and a firm National Policy, are the 
» is of vast importance to the country that | beacons of the democratic party. 
the national doctrines of which the two| Mr. Toombs’s great mistake was in 
| parties are the re spective defenders, should | bringing General Tay lor into power. Of 
‘not be lost sight of in the blinding smoke|this we believe him sinc erely sensible. 
Sof local faction, but should be ably and| With his fiery southern heart and ultra 
sfully argued, and kept before the whole | de mocracy of constitution, let him not, 
} people ; not for the sake of discord or} however, now commit the greater error of 
| Bae party triumph, but to preserve a disturbing the unity of the party to 
just balance in the popular sentiment upon | which his feelings and prine iples naturally 
‘ the great interests of national and state | ally him, by encouraging the sending of 
i government. any other than democratic delegates to the 
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Baltimore Convention. Let there be at- 
tached no superfluous prefixes of Union or 
State-Rights. Such fearless, energetic and 
talented statesmen as himself, democratic 
policy imperiously needs at this hour, and 
we shall be happy to weleome him into 
the ranks. 

We must not cheat ourselves. The 
darkest of all blindness is self-delusion. 
We have to oppose a talented, far-reach- 
ing, sagacious antagonist. And we rejoice 
at it; the thought nerves us to vigor and 
animation. But it is necessary for the 
whole party, down to its most passive 
member, to be awake to the fact. Not 
one of us must quietly settle into the be- 
lief that our majority will protect us. 
Still water has little force. Our numbers 
will only lead to defeat if we are not ac- 
tively combined, prudent and watchful. 

We trust, too, the democratic party, 
amid the whirlpools and rocks between 
which it must be skilfully guided, will be 
sufficiently warned by the tribulation pre- 
cipitated on the country throagh General 
Taylor’s election, not to commit the graver 
fault of selecting a similar candidate in 
the person of an inferior man. The coun- 
try has suffered enough for the next fifty 
years, for its sins in the elevation of one 
trust candidate, candidate on trust, 
without repeating the folly in the person ofa 
General Butler. We use the name merely 
to represent the class: General Butler 
being a good sample of the no-policy 
statesman. 

Indeed, from his almost total lifelessness 
in public affairs, it was denied at the last 
Presidential election, even in his own 
neighborhood, that he was a democrat at 
all ; a conclusion justified at once by his 
inertness and exelusivism, and his habit of 
voting for whigs. No longer than the 
late election for state officers in Kentucky, 
he voted for the whigs against the demo- 
rats, there being three democratic and two 
Whig candidates in the field. 

The charge against his democrac} 
was considered sufficiently well-founded 
to demand a personal denial. And 
General Butler went to the polls, in 1848, 
and voted for himself, to prove his own de- 
mocracy! This was only ,exercising the 
tight which every citizen has, to vote for 
whom he pleases ; and General Butler, 
acting on the principle of “ every man for 


or 
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himself,” selected this new way of paying 
old debts to the democratic party. But 
it fair instance of the ridiculous 
antics a weak man may | to ex- 
hibit before the world, when improperly 
dragged upon the stage, where the part to 
be performed is not in a comedy, but in 
the grand drama of national polities. 
Think of Thomas Jefferson or Andrew 
Jackson marching to the polls, and gravely 
voting for themselves to establish their 
“ democracy !” 

Under the same state of ignorance as 
to his views of to-day, the members of 
the Frankfort Convention found them- 
selves in January last. A series of reso- 
lutions was then drawn up by the more 
active and decided members, declaring 
the sentiments of the convention, espe- 
cially as to Southern interests: the con- 
vention refusing to act in favor of Gen. 
Butler, until were ex- 
pressly declared. The resolutions were 
shown to General Butler, who was on 
the ground; having consistently gone 
in person to superintend his own nomina- 
tion—his first “ national” act, 
for himself. It was declared t conven- 
tion that General Butler fully sustained 
all the resolutions; and it was supposed 
at the time, that this would give his friends 
something to stand on, in the national 
convention, state pride. 

By this seeming fairness on his part, 
the opposition to General Butler was 
quieted ; and the vote was then given re- 
commending General Butler to the “ just” 
consideration of the national convention. 
General Butler might say, however, with 
the Irish deserter: “ Justice, yer honor, 
is the last thing | desire !” 

The New-York Evening Post, the But- 
ler organ in the North, mysteriously in- 
forms us, however, that Gen. Butler is 
innocent of “the resolutions adopted by 
that body ;” that it not considered 
“ prudent at present to pul lish” all its 
information on this subject, but that “ the 
convention were fools than he 
was,” 

This leaking out of confidential news, 
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justifies the distrust which pervaded Ken- 


tucky at the period of the Frankfort Con- 
vention. 

The democrats of General Butler’s own 
county not having confidence in his demo- 
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cracy, expressly instructed their delegates 
> the State Convention, (as did a large 
najority of the counties of the state,) to 
= the delegates to the Baltimore Con- 
ention untrammeled and uninstructed in 
— to the Presidency. The most the 
State Convention did or had authority to 
do, was to pass a complimentary resolu- 
tion ; and even this could not be done till 
after it distinctly understood that 
Gen. Butler approved the resolutions that 
had been prepared for the convention. 
The Kentucky delegates to the Baltimore 
Convention, “therefore, untrammeled 
and uninstructed ; in accords ance with the 
almost unanimous wishes of the people, 
expressed in their county meetings. 

We freely accord respectable, quiescent 
private life to Gen. Butler. Sut we 
declare him without known or fixed politi- 
eal principles. We declare him made 
up feeble negatives. He has never 
brought forward any great political mea- 
sure, never announced a great thought, or 
taken the helm in the hour of political 
emergency. 

When the Texas question was agitating 
the minds of all men, and the people 
earnestly looking to the leading minds of 
the country to give them some light, to 
show them if their warm impulses were 

right impulses, Gen. Butler was emphati- 

cally without decision. He had no argu- 
ments, no opinions. So it would be with 
him at any other momentous crisis. The 
hour would strike while he was trying to 
find out what other men thought. Texas 
gone, or Washington sacked, before Gen- 
eral ier could get an idea into his 
head, or a word out of 

Personal bravery, ‘: is ; well « 
is not always indicative of moral 
courage in political emergencies. We 
deny General Butler the sagacity necessary 
for a leader in peace or war. In active ser- 
vice, on the theatre where he has won his 
only reputation, he has never shown capaci- 
ty be yond that ofa brave subaltern. Even 
when the brightest opportunity was af- 
forded him as a genera] officer in the 
Mexican campaign, the high military 
forecast which watches over the lives 
of brave soldiers who must act im- 
plicitly by the thought of another, was 
found mournfully wanting. We call for 
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his career, the genius, the ability, the in- 
dependence of a leader. 

We regard as a most dangerous heresy, 
the maxim that it is no matter who is 
up for President of the United States, 
After the election, we have found, to our 
cost, on one or two occasions, that it did 
make matter. It was matter too when 
George a was President, 
and Thomas Jefferson, and Andrew 
Jackson. The personal influence of each of 
these men, as we all know, made deep marks 
on their several administrations. Let our 
citizens recall the memories of the past, 
and betake themselves to the study of the 
constitution; to considerations of the 
large powers vested in the chief magis- 
trate. 

We have no doubt that all of those 
who are debating with themselves upon 
the advisability of supporting him, will 
be obliged by this exposure of General 
Butler’s real prete nsions to the high office 
for which he is proposed. W e do not 
war on them. We wish to save them 
from the entanglements of ill-advised 
committal. It cannot be that many of 
the democratic party would prefer to 
walk blindly, where every sense of obliga- 
tion impels them to look for themselves, 
and to know the path they are treading. 

We desire to have the candidates all 

thoroughly winnowed before the Balti- 
more nomination; that the party may 
not, after it, be startled by some awful 
development by the whigs. The party 
cannot afford to sustain any man who 
shivers before an attack. Let the 
capacity and integrity of all the candidates 
be searchingly revie wed. Good will come 
if it—permanent good, now and here 
after. Let the truth appear. But no 
falsehood; nothing manufactured ; nothing 
evolved in spite or prejudice. 

We are appealed to by our friends on 
all sides to spare the weaknesses —_ 

candidates : a course which would be by 
far the most : agreeable to us, an d which we 
intend to adopt as soon as the safety 0! 
the party will permit. 

Certainly there are two men in the na- 
tion, better qui alified at this time than any 
other two, for the office of President and 
Vice-President. These men can be found. 
We expect the nation to look for them. 
We want no stumbling in the dark, no! 
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blind-man’s-buff. We want men selected 
for their fitness ; men not under the man- 
agement of cliques; men against whom 
no factious or personal opposition would 
be raised; young men who have no old 
grudges to satisfy, nor ancient private 
pledges to fulfil. 

“52 and the Presidency” has been 
very strangely read by some persons. For 
instance : some of General Cass’s friends 
have done him the injury and injustice 
to take up a particular phrase in the Jan- 
uary leader, as specially applicable to 
him ; and have been making themselves 
ridiculous by valiant demonstrations and 
denunciations thereupon, when in fact 
they themselves offer the greatest  in- 
sult that could be given to an eminent 
statesman, by applying it to him. The 
friends of General Butler, who in 
fact ‘‘ the mere beaten horse,” and nothing 
else, must have felt infinitely relieved by 
the sensitiveness of the Cass men in this 
particular. 

When we came into possession of the 
Review, we found in the office a very fine 
engraved portrait,and a biography of one 
of the most celebrated men in the coun- 
try. Some of his indiscreet friends have 
complained of their not appearing in the 
Review. We have been so much impor- 
tuned on the subject, that we have been 
tempted to give the reasons, As the 
gentleman now pretty much with- 
drawn from public life, however, it would 
perhaps. be an unnecessary severity. 
Should, however, either his friends or the 
public interests require it, we shall pub- 
lish his portrait with a biography that 
will do justice to himself and to the par- 
ty. But let the gentleman’s followers 
test calmly, nor exhibit the affright and 
feminine vexation, into whieh nervous 
Iriends of some of the candidates have 
been thrown, We shall commit. this 
dreadful deed, only as a matter of the 
Plainest duty—and then, if driven to the 
Wall, the democratic party will record the 
Verdict, that in “ taking the gentleman’s 
life, We committed a praiseworthy act of 
“justifiable homicide.” 

We take this opportunity to state, that 
nO portrait or biography will appear in 
this Magazine which does not fully har- 
ionize with its general tone and principles. 

Stead of individuals, who are indebted 
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to the impulse from the rear, for the only 

|movement forward they ever make, we 
shall bring out the leading spirits of the 
party, whose real force is often merged in 
combinations for the benefit of men, 
every way inferior to themselves ;—thus 
helping by mere propulsion to keep in 
the advance, men who could not inde- 
pendently retain a front position for a 
day—we mean the real, active, working 
men, and guiding genii of the democratic 
party in its various home divisions. 

We entreat certain parties to breathe 
free of the dreadful apprehension, that re- 
sponsibility for the course of the Review 
will ever be thrown on their shoulders. We 
are not for all the young men before the 
country, but only for the bold, active honor 
and talent of Young America. Our ob- 
ject is precisely to use the magnet in every 
direction, til] the true steel reveals itself 
to the electric touch. We are committed 
to no one—responsible to no one. This 
is the Democratic Review, and no man’s 
review. It is for the party, and not for 
A. B.C. or D. As we declared in our 
prospectus, when we have made our 
choice, we shal] announce it. 

It will be our duty, as a sentinel on the 
watch-tower, to expose to the people the 
various combinations created to favor the 
advancement of candidates wholly unfit 
for the position ; and the petty manceuvres 
of different cliques to keep men of un- 
blemished character off the field. For in- 
stance, one set of men strives to out- 
manage the friends of such a man by 
intimidation. “ We know,” say they, 
“our candidate is assailable, but there 
are other candidates in the field who 
are not unimpeachable. If there is one 
man irreproachable, there are five who are 
not so. We can easily overwhelm your 
honest candidate by bargaining for the 
transfer of A’s interest to B.” Now this 
is all amere seare-crow. Candidates and 
their personal cliques may combine; but 
the disinterested friends of any candi- 
date cannot be transferred from hand to 
hand, like the retainers of a feudal prince. 
We hope to see an independent spirit 
manifest itself in the campaign. We hope 
to see men,every where, express their choice 
of a national candidate, alike unswayed 
by dictation and unawed by combinations 
against him. The convention will then 
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have a national expression to guide their 
deliberations. 

The democratic presidential ticket must 
mean something; must have character ; 
must speak to the people. 

The democratic party must go forward 
to a great work: the vindication before 
the world of the principles out of which 
the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence was made; those principles by 
which the nation has steadily moved on- 
ward, till its majestic momentum, _re- 
sounding over the ocean, has shaken Eu- | 
ropean dynasty to its centre: and now, 
beneath all the iron tyranny and barbed 
tortures of that trembling coward, Euro- 
pean Imperialism, still inspires the Eu- 
ropean Republic to desperate and—not 
fruitless effort! The august importance 
of our government and nation never stood 
out in such imposing relief as now, when 
our influence over such multitudes of our 
fellow men begins to be felt and acknow- 
ledged by ourselves. Our success thus 
far, is the sole immediate cause of the 
convulsive struggles of the European 
masses against “legitimate” oppression. 
Their bleeding resistance springs from our 
resistance. It is ours to show them that 
our resistance was not in vain, and that 
theirs need not be in vain. 
show them that a well-ordered Republic 
is the strongest, the most life-endued, the 
most energetic national government that 
time can offer to man. 

And not only to others but to ourselves 
do we owe it, so to unite, as to present 
to European sinister inquisition, a policy, 
firm and active, that will force them to 
respect republican decision in America, 
however they may hate and despise it 
at home. 

The democratic party must go forward. 
There must be no looking back ; no hug- 
ging of cherished antipathies. Let the 
des d evil of the past be buried. Enough 
of good stands out from the mud of dis- 
sension to build on it a firm party union. 
May it be done! 

We hold upon our files, for our first 
number, a larger share of encomiums 
and kindly criticisms than any journal, 
similarly cireumstanced, has ever receiv- 
ed, in this or in any other country; 


and we have not yet received one half Gutr 


files for the month. To these generous 
friends we return our deepest thanks, and 


The Presidency and the Review. 


‘shall stand, 


It is ours to} 


[F ebruary, 


pledge ourselves they shall not be disap- 
| pointed. We stand prepared to maintain 
our position against all comers and 
against all odds. 

| The Review has been charged with 
being the organ of a clique, and of indi- 
viduals. Private gentlemen and private 
character have been assailed on our ac. 
count, and as being in connection with us, 
We answer plainly—who may be the 
conductors, editors, or writers of this 
Review, nobody’s business, but ours, 
The pages of the Review stand, and 
on their own merits, and 

Let them be judged; 
who have neither the 
honor, nor the crime of any _parti- 
cipation in them. The writers and con- 
ductors of this Review, if the public de- 
sire to know, are men who believe what 
they write, and will write what they be- 
lieve. The Democratic Review the 
review of the democracy; and shall be, 
whatever offence the fact may give to 
honorable or dishonorable gentlemen. 
As such, they can take it or leave it, 
For the benefit of its-readers we 
ceive, publish, and pay for, the 
democratic articles we can obtain 
all quarters of the world. 

As to suggestions on the conduct of the 
Review, just criticisms will quickly 
acted upon. But if the morbid se nsitive- 
ness of some gentlemen who may feel 
themselves aggrieved by the course we 
have marked out, should lead them to ad- 
vise us with diplomatic suavity not 
hurt them, but somebody else in _— 
our subsequent course will convince them 
of the folly of such appeals. The demo- 
cratic party is not the property of aly 
individual, and in the ol the 
Review shall have free in 
its ideas, and all its requirements. 4 
it desires to see a candidate in the bull, 
divested of all the cloaks of partisans, 
and all the tailoring integuments of 
puffery, it shall him ; 
be the exhibitors. And any 
who does not covet the exhibition 
his own person, can re tire from the fiel 
with our grateful thanks and most fervent 
wishes for his temporal and spiritual diges- 
tion. ‘ 
We trust the above candid explanation 
of the policy of the Review will be sauis 
| factory to all its readers. 
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Correction—Mr, Appteton, oF Marmwe.— 
A friend has most kindly called our attention 
to an injustice which, in our January number, 
we committed with reference to this gentle- 
mé With great pleasure, we hasten to 
make the ame nde. Mr. Ap yple ton has not any 
“nnection with Mr. Webster; though the in- 
es communication made by t the latter to 

1, with reference to cabinet operations and 
the e Tris h state prisoners, might induce an in- 
lividual, ignorant of Mr. Appleton’s identity 
with the true democrat of the frontier state 
nd of .Mr. Webster’s dexterity, to fall into 
the grave error. Mr. Appleton, of Maine, is 
most excellent and honorable gentleman, a 
holar of first-rate acquit ments, and a demo- 

epresentative, who has fulfilled his du- 
h eredit and the approval of his con- 
| We trust Mr. Ap pleton will be- 

» remark upon his course was not dic 
tated by any personal ill-will or hostility on 
he part of the Democratic Review. We 
injustly offended, by mistake, a true de- 

t and an estimable man, and we 


Are Mr. Appleton’s friends 


Tre Dany PenxnsynvANIAN AND THE Dr- 
“ooraTiC Review.—The editors of Mr. Bu- 
gan have undertaken, at 
‘ture this Review, and dictate to 


mere: | — 


some 


litical course, The g 
ite is regarded by us as precisely 
th its cost, and we the refore feel dee ply ly 
ged for it. But the anxiety displayed by 
Pennsylvanian to protect Judge Douglas, 
tves our deeper gratitude. It “hastens 

the distinguished and sagacious 

is from the fatal auspices 

individual, whom the 
origin and master-de- 
: faults he finds in our last pub- 

The Pa nnsylvanian further 

s, that Judge Douglas is utterly in- 
{ crimes, and that he has no 
ection with or control over the Demo- 

‘Review. We. too, hasten to endorse 
. “Statement, and thank the Pennsylvanian 
making it, Judge Douglas has no con- 
ton whatever, or in any shape, with this 

But we should like the Pennsylva- 
Revie . inform us. why all this flurry? The 

8 committed to one thing only—its 
ty to the Democratic party. It is anta- 
S eonized ‘o no democrat personally ; but is re- 
“ved that the hopes of the party and of the 


imaginar 


od as the 
assures 


it all our 


ito force themselves upon the 


'minent cane 


nation shall not be again blasted by the in- 
trigues of ambitious individuals, who are unfit 
men for the positions in which they desire 
people. We 
desire to injure no man for the benefit of 
another; but if, as the Ps 
1 : ] 1 
nave aone such 


nnsylvanian says, we 
irreparable ‘injury to Judge 
Douglas, or any other candidate, not Mr, 
Buchanan, by praising him, supposing we 
referred to him in particular, as Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s friends intimate, we are but pur- 
suing the very course, and fulfilling the per- 
sonal duty, of the Philadelphian editor. It 
should rather rejoice, on Mr, Buchanan's ac- 
count, whose personal organ it is, and on 
whom we have certainly not perpetrated any 
ich injury. We undertook, simply, to indi- 
cate the needful ialitie the man who 
should be the nominee of imore Con- 
vention. It has not aia that a si 
1} quality indicated is unnecessary, or would be 
injurious. We drew a pattern President. 
lnstantly the whole bevy | irants and 
politicians ee = eton cry out, “Oh! 
you do not mean my man, or n y man, or my 
man—you If Senator Do 


+ 


a i ig las.” If} 

las or his frie py hink so, and if they think 
the portrait applicable, they pay themselves the 
highest compliment. However, an old and ex- 
perienced politician, whose vision is somewhat 
impaired, and who consequently did not know 
everybody, has give! a differen ‘1tici m, He 
asserts, that we have indicate man who 
does not exist, and who never di ] t—and 
that if such could be found, Washington or Jef- 
ferson would be a fool to him. Te beg leave 
to differ from the first part of the criticism ; and 
as to ~~ second, to prevent misconception, 
we beg to state, that we meant no offence 
to Was Shi neton or Jefferson, in indicating with 
considerable precision the man necessary for 
the time in which we live; and the Pennsyl- 
vanian, and all other personal organs of pro- 
ibit much more 


9 
“ 
7 
} 
L 


dates, would exh 
wisdom, and serve their personal ends much 
better, by taking our pattern of a President, 
and by mental tape and yard-stick, measuring 
the qualities, intellects and political stature of 
their several favorites. ‘ind out who fits the 
ire for him: 
e Baltimore 
decline being 


place, show him to us, 
but till that is done, 
Convention decides for us, we 
considered the. personal organ or champion of 


} 
I 
il 


| any individual. 


We have one other remark to make to the 
Pennsylvanian, and its editors, That journal 
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points out, in the most wonderfully compla- 
cent manner, innumerable suspicious charac- 
ters, whom it wishes us to attack. There are 
the Whigs, it says, attack them—there are 
the squanderers of the public money, attack 
them—and so forth. The mouth-piece of Mr. 
Buchanan resembles a dexterous thief in an 
orchard, who, to fill his own pockets the more 
easily, keeps perpetually shouting at the owner 
thereof, that the real rogues are at the other 
end. Itis very singular, indeed, that we will 
not heed the outcry ; and that in describing the 
qualities and attainments for a de- 
mocratic candidate to the presidency of this 
great republic, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, neither Mr. Bucha organ, nor 
his frie nds, could discover that we intended 
to describe Very singular, indeed! but, 
as reality is often stranger than romance, 
nevertheless, most true. 

A great many interested parties would, no 
doubt, be delighted that we should parsae the 
they have with so much painful vener- 
ited out to us—atta and that, 
and t’other nob ody, arm a; 1 of straw, 
and fire at our own decoys these per- 
sons forget that the Demox Review has 
been too long ignorant of its power, and that, 
if only as a novelty, it is for the benefit of its 
readers and of the party, that it should now 
take a decided part in the 
most exciting of all contests, that for the pre- 
sidency of the sole republic of the world. Mr 
Bucl friends should not expose their 
hand ds so br ‘oadly. 


necessary 
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Mann (Hon. Horace) on Womay. 
Horace Mann has been treating the Gothamites 
to his on that “fertile 
Woman,” as one of the daily papers remarks. 
and has been the be -arelr of ¢ ne ws from 
the realms respectively ru le d by Emperor 
Shakspeare, Mahomme 1d I Byron, and Anacreon 
Moore. The lecturer, who has aiiainied some 
knowledge, as an abolitionist, of the ties which 
bind “gentlemen in black” to their better 
halves, is not satisfied with this “ longing after 
immortality” in the 
forward, a New-England 
the 


‘ experiences” topic, 


sable regions, but comes 
Prometheus, to steal 
from the poet-gods, and their 
lightning se »ond-hand to the folks who e ong 
gate about the Olympian Tabernacle. 


fact, to take a liberty with 


hre give 


“Little Moore, Catullus of his day,” 
we may remark, 


Horace can, they say 
Mann the lightning’s pinion, 


And draw down its ray 
To his own dominion. 


And dispose of it on 


twelve and a half cents per head. To say the 
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the reasonable terms of 


[ February, 


this is very bashfi 


with Mr. Hard 


least of it, all 
same time that, 
Stoops to Conquer,” we 
may be modern modesty, 
it looks very ike old-fashioned 
One of ees ning papers says ol *h 
his lecture, “ Every 
Mann talks epigrams, 
discharges antitheses eee champagt 
and sharpens each paragrs aph at the 
sonnet-like, with a point. He thinks, (as) he 
speaks, emphatically.” We have put the as in 
a parenthesis, we sure it was 
printer’s mistake » to put it in at all. 
talking epigrams, it is his nature, 
walking | on Man. = Es 
parisons lin 


impu 


one kn 
eschews Col 


Ows 


because are 


epigram che 
* Ha!—those who live 
houses should not throw stones. 

knows this, and also knows what 
his 


room 


‘odorous comparisons” career 


“Discharges antitheses like champagne cot 
no doubt they ht 
l 


were li 


We have 
but 
one-tenth 
newspaper critic 
e r 

not know before, that the le 
the English language, and 
must narrow to a point like 


—% 
are certain id not prelude 


ne as | 


they ( 


~ L-] 
as sparkll lampag 
I k 


tells us somethings 
turer i 
on 
Reader, imagine one of Shakspeare’s, oneey § 
or Mrs. Browning's fine sonnets, “ st 

on a point, like an upturned py1 

it could’nt stand at all, or rath 

could'nt stand it. We have no < 

Mr. Mann went into this metanp! 
his head 


aphi 
for he brous 
“bursts of and 
old and young children with his attempt 
wit. Mann i is evidently the great study ot th 
lectur and he will ultimately sacrifict 
self to it. Taking another liberty w 
verse, we may define Mr. Mann’s chat 


applause, delighted severd 


} t 
Ith anot 


‘* Whether on the rostrum high 
Or in the nigger’s van. 
The only place where Mann can die 
Is where he dies for Mann.”’ 


A “ Brittsn Arotocy”’—CeEntral 
—That country is ext 
citizen of 
what is more, 
leth bequeathed by 
expects that every 
We wish we could say 
ernment of the United States. O 
seem to think that i 
expectation, and decidedly their . 
them if they are not. They may think it® 
purely personal matter ; but we beg to ass 
them and Lord Granville, that while 
speak for themselves and do Eng 
‘duty,” they do not mirror the thou 
acts of the citizens 


remel 
which feels 

the acti 
Nelson, 
will 


as much 


man uo 


are 
1 a] 


they 


of these United 
whom they and Lord Granville flatter 
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selves they represent. 
irigues of a few, not the interest of the 
Union; or rather, they represent themselves; 
forno others could be found, we firmly be- 


lieve, even in their own party, to act their | 


to all national 


counterpart, or “ represent” 
America so 


dishonor the English interest in 
basely, vet so well, 

Lord Granville (successor 
and Foreign Affairs) offers 
“apology” for the British bri; 
press, in firl ing on the Prometheus: 

' «The object of the presence of a 
British war at Greytown, was to de- 
fend the town and inhabitants from a geressive 
atiempts to deprive the Mosquito government 

f possession, pending a settlement by negoti- 

ation of the question relative to its future 


Palmerston 
following 
-war Ex- 


to 
the 


g-of 


sole 


ship of 


position.” 
Instead of an 
' the 
ocal 
the ' 
m? Whoare the 
Mosquito government? 
| read thus: 
l object of 


this is a direct 
Protectorate, and 
our government. 
attempts” to 
What 
The apology 


apology, re- 
Mos squito 
insult to 

rOTeSSIVe 


aggressors ? 


the presence 

British colony of 

town. was to defend the from t 
attempts of certain discontented 

mocratic Americans to deprive our agents 

(Messrs. Chatfield and Green) of pos- 

and to maintain the said Chatfield, 

barbarous Indians, to whom 

ish alone = have give n the 

Ly we have had the 


ship of war at our 


} 


same ne 


gressive 


rect eoni- 


he nationali honot 
to fabricate.” 
This would be the true 
apology. came diplom: itie letter to Mr. 
bot Lawrence, Lord Granville ; says: 
“In conformity with the advice 
M esty’s overnment gave to the 
of Mosquito, when the treaty of 
ton of the 19th of April, 1850, was 
between Great Britain and the 
the Mosquito government de- 
and goods of all nations 
ud, without distinct from the Ist 
i January, 1851. exe mpt from the payment 
‘ail duties whatever at the port of Gre ytown. 
! And with this treaty be fore them, 
tish brig-of-war Express fired on the 
can ship Prometheus, because it would 
which were declared to 
Lord Granville con- 


readin ge of this 


Ab- 


which 
gov- 


t the vessels 


ion, be. 


pay harbor dues, 


mpt. But then 


town council of the place, in 

0 raise a small revenue to provide for 

unavoidable expenses, resolved at 

O their meetings Po certain taxes and 
Nes should be le vied,” 

Now, this “ munic ipa authority ’is Mr. Green, 

Oglish consul; he is the “ head 


) 
we 


a 
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he police and corporation, which he has insti- 
tuted, and by whom this decree was purpose- 
ly made to thwart the American commerce, 
of course with the private instructions of his 
master in England. The Nicaraguan govern- 
ment has not made or sanctioned such a toll 
or tax, and the American government cannot 
recognize the right or power of a of 
Indians, located under a British “ municip pa 
institution,” to ordain or 
and will ultimately have 

those pirates, for such 
rranting that this logy,” 
Mr. W had 

the an apology 
an apology, or anything 
tish Protectorate over 
same day 


1 , 
ni rae 


insist 
char; res, 
extirpate 
_ apo 
Fillm ore and 
lay before 
anythi ng like 

re-assertion of a Bi 


LO Senate, is 


nation which does not exist, on the 
on which it was presented to the the 
American mail steamer arrived from San Juan, 
and reported that Mr. Green, in partion “r proof 
of his determination to maintain 1e Mosquito 
Protectorate, had, with a inelish ship of 
war, seized on Truxil i tl f the 
Romagno river, the property and acknowl- 
edged territory of the state of Honduras. 
The Honduras government has issued a for- 
mal decree protesting against this new pa- 
tion, and declaring, in its 
national laws, the usurpers and their abettors 
outlaws and pirates. Yet Mr. Webster not 
only maintains this Protectorate, and dares to 
present to the Senate its 
apology for its existence, | 


senate, 


loa : mouth o 


usur 


accordance with 


re-assertion as an 
but further removes 
from San Juan the United States ship of war 
Parker, the ily U. 
coast of Central Ameri- 
Britis] have added 
and are now c 
on the shi res of 
Nicaragua has 


Saranac, Commodore 
se] of war on the 
At the same time, the 


to their fleet, 
] 


Ca, 
two vessels 
centrating an additiona 
that country. The state of 
been convuls - by civil war through the 
Mr. Chatfield. Its territories 
pace by the British—its legiti- 
ent overthrown, and 
General Munoz, 
The state is now 
Costa Rica has 
itorially and socially, ¢ i 
the 
the 


. ’ 
Guatemala 


rorce 


di- 
rect agency 
have 


mately el 


been 


ected governn 


repul 


into exile i 


its best 
driven 
in the 
been split up ter 
now in part in 
virtually under 
The serviles of 


hands of 


yossession of, 

the 

bee n Yé Lise d 
into power by Mr. Chatfield, and now rule 
that state under him. And now we have to 
record another usurpation upon the territory 
of the State of Honduras. 

The Honduras government may protest; 
but between the its territories on 
the Atlantic by Col. Fairchild and Mr, Green, 
British age en and by Mr. ¢ hatfield on the 
Pacific, it is physically and territorially power- 
less, and must soon be entirely absorbed into 


the British Protectorate of Mosquito. 


control ot 


have 


seizures = 
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We beg to direct the attention of the United 
States Senate to these facts; and we trust, for 
the character of our country, t that the apolo; gy 
of Lord Granville will be returned to Mr. 
Fillmore and Mr. Webster as unworthy the 
consideration of an American senate. F 

That the designs of the British are not con- 
fine: to Central or to Mexico—that 
their intention mmand not only the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec and Nicaragua, but 
also that of Panama, we offer the following 
revelation in proof. It is taken ae an English 
paper, na relates to the “ untime ly death” 
two British agents, by the Meedien of the 
Amazon steamship 

Among the passengers = ill be perceived | 

the name of Mr. Eliot Warburton, the well- 
known author, who was deputed by the At-| 
lantic and Pacific Junction Company to come! 
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The Hydropathic Encyclopedia ; a system of Hy- 
en and Hygiene, In eight parts. By 
R. T. Traut, D. Vol. 1. With illustra- 
tions. opti : Fowlers & Wells, 1852 


Tuts first volume of Dr. Trall’s work contains 
four parts, which are respectively devoted to a 
comprehensive and practical outline of anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene and dietetics. We give an 
outline of the contents, as this book is intended 
not only for students but also for families. The 
first part describes the bones, muscles, ligaments, 
fibres, arteries, fasciw, nerves, &c., with the or- 
gans of external senses and the vital system. The 
second part defines the functions of the body and 
the uses of the various organs and parts of the 
human form, treated of in part first, with chap- 
ters on the temperaments and the races, without 
coming to any conclusive eer but stating 
those of Blumenbach and Pritchard. The third part 
embraces a review of the agencies which pre- 
serve health and provoke disease on the human 
frame : as air, light, water, food, temperature, 
exercise, sleep, clothing, and the passions. | « 
Speaking of the bodily weakness of intellectual 
persons, Trall says: ‘Dr. James Johnson, 
mistaking the abuse of the body for the use of the 
mind, has expressed the absurd opinion, ‘that a 
high range of health vrobably incompatible 
with the most vigorous exertion of the mind, and 
that this last both requires and induces a stand- 
ard of health somewhat below par.’” We rather 
agree with Dr. Trall, that ‘‘this error of Dr. 
Johnson has arisen from observing that certain 
geniuses—Virgil, Horace, Pope, and others— 
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'Indians who inhabit the 


| gre unted by the legislature of 


[February, 


to a friendly understanding with the tribes o 
Isthmus of Darier 


It was also the intention of Mr. Warburton ¢ 


|make himself perfectly acquainted with every 
| part of these districts, and with whatever re. 


ferred to their topography climate, and r- 
intention whic oh has been 


untimely and 


sources---an 
trated by h 
Another of the passengers 
was one of the 
New Grenada, who was returning 

of in New-Grenada, as 
the commissioners of the Atlantic a1 

Junction Company, empowered by 

negotiate for modifications of thi 
important concessions which were 


f New-Grenada t 
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dreadful 
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deputies to the ( 
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rovernment one 0 
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health. It is much more 
men of genius’ would 
I they wol 


were of feeble bodily 
rational to suppose that if * 
take better care of their bodies, 
manifest still more vigorous and enduring 
minds, than to impute what mental talent tl 
do possess to bodily infirmity.” 

It is a fact that the elder Kean could only p 
“ gloriously” when after imbibing an inco! 
ate portion of whiskey-punc aga Shen ridal 
made his most brilliant speeches unde r the 
fluence of brandy—that Byron’s greatest poe 
Don Juan, was inspired by gin and water—thal 
De Quincy's opium was a second life to him, an 
we have not yet heard of a single 1 S| 
or act perpetrated under the “‘ Maine liqu ne 
We do not entirely believe that if the men: 
mentioned had “ take onibetter care” of themselves 
they would have w ritten or spoken better Plat 
in his Phedon, rec ording the conversation of 5 
crates, tells us, that the latter philosopher 
ways advised his friends to forsake their bodies 
as much as possible, as, by that means, their sou 
would be more present to them. And it is very 
evident that those geniuses, instead of pander 
ing to the body, as most will have it, annihilat- 
ed the body, and lived but in the imagination # 
those pe riods. The Y TOE umed out of tl elt bodies 
into spirit-land. We do not intend a joke, 
mean really, land of thought. This ‘use @ 
abuse” is a question which has never been 
bated, save by temperance lecturers, who always 
go round the same way like water-whee Is; but ye! 
there is much more in it than they see. Weatt 
not opposed to temperance, but des sidedly of opin 
ion that the saying, ‘‘ one man’s meat is anothel 


good eec 
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man’s poison,” is most correct, and that what 
would immortalize a Byron would give delirium 
tremens to the author of the ‘‘ Croton Ode,” and 
mayhap introduce Dr. Trall to the Tombs. Men 
are not like steam-engines. All men will not 
go-a-head, as steam-engines will, on the same 
food ; and we are conclusively of opinion that it 
is highly impertinent of mere human forms who 
have no imagination, either in, or out of, liquor, 
to have anything to say, for or against ‘* most 
loving wine’—to praise or condemn other men 
who have ideality in either or both states. Every 
man ought to mind himself, and not measure 
every other man’s brain or stomach by his own. 
Our space will not allow us to go into this sub- 


ject as we desire ; but which we may do some of 


these days, physically and metaphysically. 

The fourth part of Dr. Trall’s book is devoted 
to Dietetics, and argues for vegetable diet. 
Now, although we relish a little vegetables as 
much as any one in the world, we have not the 
slightest inclination or desire to make our sto- 
mach a sort of peripatetic green-grocery estab- 
lishment, to the exclusion of canvass-back ducks, 
deviled kidneys, broiled steaks, and other roast 
and builed delectable and highly nutritious in- 
ternal visitors. By and by some person with a 
fellow-feeling shall advise us to live on thistles 
as donkeys do, and would starve the ‘‘long-eared 
race” to make himself a Bottom in the eyes of 
the Hygienic Titania. Dr. Trall is a profound 
man, and tells us we were made to protect the 
lower animals, not to eat them, and founds his 
conclusion on the first chapter of Genesis. The 
first chapter of Genesis is a decided hum- 
bug in medical practice. The superior should 
not devour the inferior animals, says Dr. T. ; 
and in a very apotheosis of astonishment inti- 
mates, that it would be diabolical for a supe- 
tor man to eat an inferior one. Well, we do not 
consider it would prove the American Giant an 
extraordinary man of taste if he would breakfast 
on Tom Thumb, and devour several diminutive- 
minded philanthropists for dinner. We cannot 
éven swallow the books or ideas of the latter : 
and not relishing the essence of their heads and 
hearts, should have no desire to knock our teeth 
into either. As to not eating “ fish, flesh, or fowl,” 
Dr. Trall must recollect that the chosen disciples 
of Christ were victuallers, sold fish, and that he 
hums if fed the people with the same. 

We shall have more to say when Dr. Trall’s 
second volume appears. : 


Memoaire nf , 
Memoirs of the Great Metropolis ; or, London, 
By F. 


= the Tower to the Crystal Palace. 
Saunders. New-York : Putnam, 1852. 


That old city—every alley and lane of which 
“—s with blood,” made famous by fam- 
din: oa Immortality or poetic starva- 
the liv; gh cursed by all lovers of Freedom, 

ving death of nations, to whom it is that— 


Is 


Ever greatening sense of ill and woe” 


Which “ Postyct? «: 4 
Festus pictures as man’s hell—the 


Teal Jue : : 
Juggernaut of India—the wonder of the | 
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melon-headed celestials of China—the protes- 
tant beak of the bi-headed bird of ‘“ Reli- 
gion,” of which Kome is the other head 
—the envy of Russia, fear of Austria, rival 
of France, “brother” of Jonathan, protector of 
Sambo, and god of New-England—that old 
city, one of whose buildings or bridges can fur- 
nish Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, Mr. G. W, N. 
Reynolds, and a host of other lesser lights of 
Newgate Calendar literature, with startling and 
‘‘historic’’ anecdote for sundry three inch thick 
octavos, double columned, and draw forth all the 
inventive genius of George Cruikshank’s pencil, 
is well worthy of having its memoirs welded 
into a Vade-Mecum. 

There are other reasons for our welcoming 
this volume. Its literary memoirs take us to 
the haunts and homes of many of our favorites, 
whether it be with ragged Sam Johnson and 
‘poor Richard’ Savage, strolling through St. 
James’ square at midnight, making their desti- 
tute way to the nearest lime-kiln for warmth; 
or, with the former in his better days, to the 
‘‘Turk’s Head,” to meet Reynolds and Gold- 
smith ; or later, to the ‘‘Essex-street club,” with 
sixpence to spend and a penny for the waiter. 
We are quite at home with Milton in his parlor 
over the chandler’s shop—drop in to the *‘ Star” 
tavern in Coleman street, to hear what Crom- 
well, and Fairfax, and Ireton are about; or, be- 
ing in arakish mood, knock down a couple of 
hundred years and step into the Albany, where 
bachelors ‘‘do congregate,’ and make a call on 
Byron or Monk Lewis. Ah! my lord is gone 
over to Jackson’s to put on the gloves, and 
Lewis is out, waiting on the manager of Covent 
Garden about bringing out that play—even so, 
we can look into Newman-street, and see Ben 
West in his studio—thence through a few cen- 
turies back to Spenser in King-street, who has 
just been kicked out of Ireland—ask Ben John- 
son or Drummond; and finish with an hour with 
Tom Moore at Bury St. Edmonds; or, perhaps, 
run back to the ‘Triple Tun,” and swipe with 
‘* rare old Ben,” and Decker, and all the wits. 

Mr. Saunders, in this little book, will *‘ take 
you round” to every palace, club-house, street, 
nook, corner, lane, or alley, which is associated 
with the presence of any man famous in politi- 
cal, artistic, or literary history. It is the best 
book of the class we have ever met, because it 
contains in a small space more facts and dates 
than any other. The work is illustrated with 


| good wood-cuts of remarkable buildings ; and, 


really, any lover of localities, for the interest 
which the poets have thrown round them, should 
have the book. 


3y Ike 
Marve. New-York, January, 1852. Baker 
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In the publication of this work, Mr. Mitchell 
has tried a hazardous experiment ; and, if his 
success has not been commensurate with his 
hopes, it is because success was impossible. 
Any book written in the style of the “ Reve- 
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ries” must inevitably partake of the character 
of an imitation ; and, even if equal in literary 
merit with that interesting and much flattered 


work, must seem inferior “‘ by reason of its dis- | 


advantageous position.” 


A certain proof of this is to be found in the 
limited praise bestowed upon * Dream Life,” by 
such journals as were most forward in their 
commendations of the “ Reveries.” Of these 
commendations the public has seen enough ; 
and, if Mr. Mitchell possesses that share of 
good sense for which we give him credit, he 
must feel that the silence with which ‘‘ Dream 
Life’? has been received, is a natural reaction 
from former extravagancies, and a wholesome 
admonition that should not be overlooked in his 
future literary efforts. 

The puffery of which Mr. Mitchell’s books 
have been the subject, cannot be too strongly 
reprobated, being in every way injurious to au- 
thor and reader. Most of us recollect more or 
less instances of its display ; but it may do no 
harm to quote a single ‘ notice’ that appe: ured in 
a journal of this city, from whose clerical edi- 
tors we should scarcely have expected such va- 
porous rhapsodies on “ Reveries of a Bachelor. 
A Book of the Heart.” 

‘¢ Enjoying the blisses, and enduring the pain 
of a bachelorship that can scarcely as yet be 
anything but hopeful, Mr. Mitchell catches as 
they arise, and stereotypes upon letter-press the 
reveries that bewitch him. The dreamy, sha- 
dowy haze of reverie, its flect transitions, its 
vivid and startling passages—more vivid often- 
times than anything in real life—are admirably 
reproduced in these delicate pages. The dense 
and deliberate style, though nowise 
dreamy and unsubstantial, dealing largely rather 
in the tough and oaken Saxon that makes the 
strength of our hardy tongue, is adapted with 


admire: ible pliancy to the movement and tone of 


the fancy. Shifting, wrial, rose-colored or 
gloomy as that may be—going down to the 
depths of a riven heart, going up the glories 
of hope fulfilled, hovering like a recollection 
over the treasures of Italy, or wrestling as a pre- 
sent, defiant purpose, against the terror of deso- 
lation—the expression is everywhere twin-born 
with it. It has a sound at times like the gasp 
ofa heart. It shows again the finest, airiest fancy 
of the dreamer, solidified for aye, yet as grace- 
ful and slight as morning frost-work.” 

The fewer any author gets of ‘“ notices” 
that, the better. 

Will Mr. Mitchell, or his friends, trust our 
sincerity when we say, that his fine qualifica- 
tions as a writer are not fairly exhibited in such 
works as * Dream Life.’”’ Mr. Mitchell can never 
duplicate the Reveries, nor should he desire todo 
so. He should not be satisfied with practising one 
style of composition, especially if it is a style 
that is apt to lead toe mpty repetitions and vi- 
cious mannerisms. 

His aim should be to make each one of his 
books better than its predecessors, which he 
cannot do if he continues to write down mere 


like 


itself 


| We do not want fiction. 


sentimental fancies, which, in spite of all titles 
that he may give them, will always be taken for 
imitations, copies, and reproductions of the first 
successful efforts of their class. 

The fertile fancy, the practised observation, 
the well-pointed satire, and the good command 
of English, which Mr. Mitchell has at his dis. 
posal, might be turned to most excellent ac- 
count in writing fiction—a department of litera- 
ture in which it is as honorable as it is difficult 
to excel. Without stopping to mention the very 
obvious reasons for this conclusion, may we not 
instance the works of such writers as Fielding, 
Smollet, Cervantes, Rabelais, Sterne, and Le 
Sage, each one of whom, we venture y, has 
been much read by the author of the “ Reveries,” 
as a proof of the superiority of prose fictions over 
all other kinds of literature, in inculcating 
healthy truths and healthy sentiments. No- 
where else can satire be so well directed, fancies 
so aptly expressed, observations so effectu: ally 
presented, and style so happily varied, as in fic- 
tion. One book like Don Quixote or Tom Jones, 
is worth more than all the fanciful or sentimen- 
tal essays that ever were penned.* 

Our living novelists, with a solitary exc Pt ion 
—but, perhaps, our readers may be inclined t 
add another name to that of Thackeray—exercise 
themselves simply in writing pleasant stories, 
without any particular meaning, which are no 
more worthy to be ranked with first-rate fictions 
than the time-killing tales of the nursery. Sto- 
ries that are nothing but stories, are all very 
well in their place ; but most men need to be in- 
structed while they are amused, and this power 
of amusing and instructing at the same time is 
precisely that which distinguishes the great| 
masters of fiction, who occ upy so peerage a 
place in the history of literature, whose 
choice sentences are so plentifully sprinkled 
through our vocabulary of common phrases 

“No man can know what he is capable of do- 
ing till he tries ;’’ and, therefore, while we con- 
fidently assert that Mr. Mitchell will add no- 
thing to his reputation by writing such hooks as 
‘Dream Life,” we cannot think that we are bet- 
ter informed than himself as to his success In 
fiction. But as in the commencement of tis 
pe aragraph we hid our ignorance in an adage, 8° 
at its close will we envelop our dullness in 4 
saying well worth the attention of ambitious 
‘Whatever man has done, man may 


to say 


ind 


iuthors, 


do.” 


* but our cont 
he 18 some what erred in this sweeping dogma; bow 
itis only fair he should proceed. On the gener 
the writings of Mr. “Tke Marvel,” he has dee? 
in our estimation, a good deal too lenient However, 
we fear we shall be c« ee to say somet! ng mars 
writers” of Mr. Mitched © 
| obt: iined for himself the distin guished notori 2 1B " 
columns as a representative ; that is, if the class 598" 
of moat ludicrous comment 
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